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PREFACE 


After completing this book about the unfathomability of the ‘present 
of the future, the present of the present and the present of the past’ my 
thoughts wander back to my teachers, all gone, to whom I owe, here 
and now, an immense debt of gratitude: Con Moénnich, Ben Barendse 
and Christine Mohrmann. All three of them accompanied me in ‘their 
spirit throughout my efforts to read, as far as that is possible, Augus- 
tine from scratch. Meanwhile I had the good fortune of the living pres- 
ence and support of friends and fellow-scholars who loyally shared 
my intellectual musings and commented on various drafts as well as 
on the final version: Arjo Vanderjagt, Willemien Otten, Peter Cramer, 
Rob Pauls, Hent de Vries, Bram Kempers, Jim Wetzel—and Babette 
Hellemans. The first four chapters were written in the hospitable sur- 
roundings of Wolfson College, Oxford. The last chapter, harking back 
to foundational beginnings, materialised in the privacy of what, over 
and against the vicissitudes of time, I consider to be home. 


Amsterdam, March 2010 
Burcht Pranger 
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INTRODUCTION 


RAMBLING 


How to live life in its integrity while avoiding monstrosity? That is the 
question I want to address in this book. If anyone has spent energy 
in coming to grips with this problem it is Augustine, and it will be 
his work, in particular his Confessions, around which my reflections 
will revolve.’ But what do ‘life in its integrity’ and, for that matter, 
‘monstrosity’ mean? On a basic level they might be taken to point to 
the fact that moments of integrity, unity, wholeness and continence 
always contain elements of violence in that they impose themselves on, 
and reshape, the realm of dissimilitude (regio dissimilitudinis), frac- 
ture, inadequacy, in short, the flow of human existence as we know 
it. Nothing new here, and, if this were to be the subject-matter of my 
book, it would all come down to yet another attempt at writing about 
Augustine’s view of life as sin, life as composure and life as grace. The 
problem rather lies in the fact that, in search for a catchphrase for 
the opening of a book about one of the most outgoing rhetoricians 
ever, one ends up with ‘life in its integrity’ as a notion that may seem 
meaningless in itself, as it is semantically refolding instead of expand- 
ing. For me this raises the question as to the status of what I would like 
to call Augustine’s literary universe. In line with the literary culture 
of Late Antiquity, the Augustinian universe as such is characterised 
by his great command of a number of rhetorical genres and skills, 
attuned to the subject matter at hand. In his De beata vita/On the 


1 While the focus of my reflections will be on the Confessions, I will also take into 
account other works of Augustine such as De civitate dei (City of God), and the treatises 
dealing with free will and predestination (De doctrina christiana, Ad Simplicianum, De 
correptione et gratiae, De dono perseverantiae and De catechizandis rudibus). One of 
the major assumptions on which will I act in this book is the fact that, while the prin- 
ciple of confessio is uniquely applied in the Confessions, the semantics of Augustine’s 
overall oeuvre are such that the meaning of words triggers, or is triggered by, memory 
and oblivion in a special way. Thus the intimate discourse between Augustine and his 
mind in the Soliloquia is in a sense programmatic: “Deum et animam scire cupio/I 
want to know God and the soul;” uttering the words ‘God’ and ‘soul’ means making 
them operational by appealing to the divine illumination that activates language and 
charges it with power and meaning. 
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Happy Life, for instance, Augustine leisurely discusses life in its integ- 
rity within the parameters of the literary genre (philosophical dia- 
logue), thereby lending meaning to the happy life in the process. To 
some extent, the Confessions, as yet another search for beatitude, fits 
inside those same parameters. At the same time this literary universe 
becomes increasingly permeated with notions that undermine its sta- 
bility and fixity. Thus, in the Confessions, the confessor does not only 
find himself addressing a Confessee who does not answer his ‘prayer.’ 
He is also confronted by the fact that, on the human side, the point 
of continence and integrity on which he touches in his conversion, 
eludes him and cannot be sustained in time. The same obtains for the 
major theme of Augustine’s major work, City of God. As collectively 
representing life in its integrity this city cannot be pinpointed as inte- 
grally present in time and history. All of this culminates in the theme 
of predestination as the gift, or refusal, of life that, unlike the beata 
vita of Augustine’s early days, can no longer be discussed or amplified 
from a philosophical, literary or rhetorical point of view without losing 
its sovereign status as gift. 

Now the easy solution of this problem would be to diminish the rhe- 
torical status of Augustine’s work and declare those issues and dilem- 
mas to be liberated from its constraints. In my view, however, the fact 
that rhetoric in a classical sense no longer appears up to the subject 
matter it is supposed to handle, does not mean utter freedom for the 
interpreter as if Augustine’s literary universe could simply fade into 
the background. The challenge is, rather, to keep tracing the dynamics 
of rhetoric in an attempt to discern the contours of a universe replete 
with unfathomable dimensions. Doing so, one immediately faces the 
following paradox upon introducing ‘life in its integrity.’ In the pres- 
ence of Augustine, master rhetorician till the very end, one is barred 
from taking one’s point of departure in the rich semantic and literary 
fringes of his literary universe. Instead, in order to get some grip on 
that universe, all one can do is to begin with a catchphrase seman- 
tically empty for the time being, yet at the core of each and every 
(rhetorical) amplification—life in its integrity as a point in time and 
a reflection of eternity. As for Augustine, if there is any beginning at 
all, it lies in this point. In this introduction I will take the argument 
from here as I will try, slowly and cautiously, to seduce this ‘empty’ 
beginning to spiral into meaning. 


First, I would like to make one or two remarks about the ‘histori- 
cal’ setting of Augustine’s peculiar literary universe. If we follow the 
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beaten interpretive track with regard to ancient-Christian thought, the 
following scheme presents itself. In an extended version of ancient 
philosophy with its bend for the power of mental exercise resulting 
in control over the weaknesses and vicissitudes of mind and life, the 
early-Christian Fathers created a mosaic of philosophical and biblical 
data in which the divine light flowing from above honoured human 
efforts to climb up and acquire vision.” Although full perfection was to 
be achieved only in the after-life, the aspiring soul had at its disposal 
the tools to construct an integrity of sorts in the here and now. The 
learned metropolitan bishop, the monk following the Rule of his com- 
munity, the holy man in the desert, all of them somehow participated 
in the perfect life which, while being given in a top-down fashion, was 
in the final analysis shaped bottom up. 

As for Augustine, he was certainly not the first to stage a spectac- 
ular conversion raising high expectations with regard to his future. 
What was decidedly new about him, however, was his going against 
the grain of trying to stretch a one-time conversion into an integral 
way of life, thereby admitting to his utter failure to uphold the very 
moment at which integrity and continence were touched upon. This 
may sound sympathetic to the modern reader who is better versed 
in hearing from art and literature about life’s deficiencies than about 
heroic saintliness.* Yet a failed conversion was utterly out of tune with 
the mindset of the ancient-Christian audience. What is more, there is 
reason to distrust our sympathy for Augustine’s frankness based as it 
is on a selective choice of those parts of the Confessions that appeal to 
our familiarity with the problematic aspects of life rather than on the 
overall tenor of his discourse. 

By introducing the notion of ‘an overall tenor’ I seem to transfer 
my subject matter ‘life’s integrity’ to the level of interpretation as if I 
would naively believe in the possibility of getting a grip on so evasive 
and fluent a thinker as Augustine. Naive or not, ‘grip’ is indeed the 
focus of my reading ambition. By that I do not, of course, claim to offer 
an exhaustive view of Augustine’s thought at large. I, rather, intend 
to search on a microscopic level for the often invisible (micro)-links 


Cf. Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to 
Foucault, ed. Arnold Davidson; trans. Michael Chase (Oxford: Blackwell, 1995). 

3 See Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo. A Biography (London: Faber and Faber, 
1967), 171: “This one book would have taken Augustine’ readers by surprise: when it 
was read in Rome, for instance, Pelagius was ‘deeply annoyed’ by its tone. For what 
the conventional Christian wanted, was the story of a successful conversion.” 
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between the various layers of his thought. Proceeding in this manner 
is, in my view, in fact dictated by the object of this investigation, ‘life’s 
integrity.’ That is the point where my search ought to begin: “In the 
end is my beginning.” 


If ‘life in its integrity’ is the subject matter of this book, temporal- 
ity is its sequel if not its underlying principle. For mentioning inte- 
gral life immediately raises the question: when will it be? At the end 
of history, so much is clear. There is no doubt that, throughout the 
course of Christianity, the overarching scheme of history’s problem- 
atic beginning coupled to its eschatological ending has firmly stayed 
in place. But how does this scheme relate to our Egyptian and Syrian 
monk who managed to establish his own paradise right in the here 
and now of the desert? Or to our metropolitan bishop whose com- 
bined knowledge of biblical fragments and Stoic and Neo-Platonist 
philosophy enabled him to appeal to the indestructible nature—the 
here and now—of God’s image and likeness inside the human soul 
against whose sustained presence any diabolic attack, no matter how 
black and threatening, was ultimately bound to fail? No clear answers 
were given to this question in terms of time. Instead, learned Christian 
thinking ended up in Christianising the vast universe of Neo-Platonic 
anthropology in which the soul was seen as turning away from the 
One to the same extent that it kept returning to it. Obviously, the 
issue of temporality was not at the core of this universe, not even in 
its Christianised version, regardless of the fact that the eschatology of 
history’s unique beginning and end kept overarching it. 

With Augustine we move into quite different territory. Not only 
are we confronted with his low opinion of man’s capacity to shape his 
own life, or, to put it more drastically, with his cutting off any initium 
on the part of the human mind in its turning towards God through a 
process of alienation and rapprochement. If we were to leave matters 
at that, we could still recognise and enjoy the Augustinian language of 
desire which would only be further intensified by man’s utter impo- 
tence and failure. Nor does it suffice to point out that divine grace 
and gift rule supreme over all human longing for conversion as the 
realisation of life in its integrity, although even on that level reconcil- 
ing gift and longing would seem difficult enough. Such a romanticism 
of divine grace would still leave too much (temporal) space—and too 
many gaps and holes—inside the drive of desire itself. For Augustine 
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to do justice to the entire complex of conversion, gift, and integrity, 
however, the question I raised above should be answered on the spot: 
when will it be? The long and short of that answer is: now. 

This sudden urgency of the ‘now’ may sound ironical considering 
that one of the most famous sound bites from the Confessions concerns 
deferral, delay, hesitation, in short, the putting off of the moment of 
conversion: “Grant me chastity and continence, but not yet;” all this in 
spite of the “let it be now, let it be now” battering that selfsame con- 
sciousness in search for stability and continence. If anyone has taken 
his time to say the word, meanwhile, in yet another sound bite, hav- 
ing “become a problem to himself,” it is Augustine. Yet, if we take the 
trouble to investigate exactly what he means by ‘now,’ this playground 
for rhetorical and religious games of deferral changes face. That is not 
to say that things become more serious as if Augustine were ever to 
lose his touch of rhetorical playfulness. What changes are the dimen- 
sions of past, present and future that originate in the concept of time 
as the presence of the now, “a present of the present” as Augustine 
calls it, that “passes in a point.” Here we face a density of temporality 
that has to be accounted for. For, if the present passes in a point, the 
past and the future do not fare any better in terms of spaciousness. As 
‘a present of the past’ and ‘a present of the future’ they remain part 
and parcel of the now which would seem to suggest that, as for tem- 
poral extension, their room for manoeuvring is limited indeed. 

With this narrow concept of time in mind I intend to specify the 
status of temporality in relation to the question when and where ‘life 
in its integrity’ is to be found. The establishment and analysis of the 
link between time and integral life in the guise of its anthropologi- 
cal sequel, perseverance, constitute the major part—and ambition—of 
this book. In the following pages I shall sketch out how I intend to 
achieve my goal. First, I will turn to the way Augustine’s concept of 
time has proven applicable to modernist literature. This raises the 
historiographical question why the Augustinian tradition has largely 
ignored the contribution temporality can make to get a hold on the 
shape of Augustine’s literary universe. Next I shall deal with the nature 
of the obstacles blocking a better view of that universe in order to 
begin drawing ever more carefully the contours of what that universe 
may look like. Proceeding in this way, my focus will be on the Con- 
fessions whose poetics provides the basic material for building up a 
literary and rhetorical frame to which the notion of performativity is 
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central. Although Augustine’s other works may lack the same peculiar, 
confessional style, it is my conviction that all of them contain the basic 
elements that went into the making of the Confessions, in particular, 
the semantics that prevent them to be read from a merely descriptive 
point of view. 


Throughout this book I will counter efforts to deprive the threefold 
manifestation of time (future, present, past) of its present. As it hap- 
pens, almost all readings of the Confessions, whether Petrarchan, tra- 
ditionally Catholic or Protestant or, for that matter, post-modern, 
prove incapable of resisting the spell of autobiographical ‘familiarity 
suggesting that Augustine is telling a story about his past based on a 
serious concern for his future. Which past? Which future? Past and 
future being the present of the past and the present of the future, it is 
the present that always strikes back. True, there is a ‘natural’ tendency 
to forget this because life’s story is told so much more grippingly if the 
narrator acts on the assumption of a real existence of its past. But, as 
with family reunions, efforts to banish the present from the past, the 
future, and its own present, inevitably result in the uninvited relative 
making a sudden and unannounced appearance. 

Whereas historians have largely ignored the impact of Augustine’s 
concept of time on the way stories, including autobiographical ones, 
are to be told, analysts of modernist literature have felt much less 
impeded by the force of traditional, linear narrativity based on the 
separateness and the ‘real existence’ of past, present and future. Thus 
Hans Robert Jauss, in his book on time and remembrance in Proust’s 
A la recherche du temps perdu, resorts to Augustine in order to explain 
the nature of temporality in Joyce’s Ulysses while the same argument, 
in its turn, underlies his analysis of Proust’s concept of temporality: 


If we wish to express the principle of temporality in Ulysses in terms of 
a formal concept, we could say with Augustine: within the continuous 
flux of unarticulated consciousness everything is only to the extent that 
it is present; the past as praesens de praeteritis [the present of the past], 
the present as praesens de praesentibus [the present of the present], the 
future as praesens de futuris [the present of the future]. All [manifes- 
tations of] time [alle Zeiten] are subjected to the movement, never to 
come to rest, of the actual flux of consciousness and are to flow into 
each other uninterruptedly: the past without any distance, modified and 
often also deformed, as a mere mirror; the present in a state of absolute 
contingency, a-causal and without any specificity (without any reference 
to a hierarchy of meanings) as mere perception; the future entirely as 
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empty projection, in the mode of expectation, of mere intention or of 
passive desire, but never in the guise of a causal act of the will that would 
create a future for itself.* 


Jauss’ characterisation of Augustinian temporality with its emphasis 
on the actual flux of time within a consciousness that, being just pres- 
ent, refuses any and all distinctions outside this actual flux, can be seen 
as programmatic for my attempt to regain access to Augustine’s own 
handling of time and narrative. To give some indication of what will 
occupy me, let me highlight a few features in the Jauss quote. 

First, there is the formal aspect of time as present. Since its integral 
nature would seem to make time look like eternity, and since eternity, 
as we shall see, has got everything to do with ‘life in its integrity,’ it 
is important to keep the two apart while at the same time honouring 
their affinity. On the one hand, we should avoid romantic evasions 
in the direction of eternity’s wholesome though diffuse presence in 
the here and now. On the other, we should refuse to make eternity so 
separate from time as to create, on temporality’s part, an independent 
existential historicity without any relation to timelessness. Both views 
have their defenders, the latter enjoying wide popularity in particu- 
lar with religious-existentialist aficionados of Augustine. Yet time as 
the present of the present, the past and the future rather functions 
‘mechanically,’ like a microchip, in the traffic between temporality 
and eternity, “frozen for inspection, and available altogether.”° In that 
capacity it can be reduced neither to a point nor to the uncertainties 
of historicity pure and simple: it passes in a point. 

Second, the absence of a distinctio realis of future, present and past 
inside the flux of time eliminates any possible chain of cause and 
effect. Thus the will can never be seen to establish a future for its own 
sake, since such a move presupposes a distinctness that would never 
allow that future to turn into a temps perdu as if there were a real dis- 
tance between past and future. Nor would it allow the present to do 
its job as attention and focus. In the absence of any fixed hierarchy of 


4 Hans Robert Jauss, Zeit und Erinnerung in Marcel Prousts >A la recherche du 
temps perdu<. Ein Beitrag zur Theorie des Romans (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 
1986), 56-7. In order to avoid burdening the footnotes too much with long quota- 
tions, I only give the original German, French or Latin if it is essential for following 
my argument. 

5 Richard Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum (London: Duckworth, 1983), 
30. 
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meaning such a stance might look alarming to anyone expecting an 
orderly and sizable, phased structure of temporality. What we have 
instead looks like mere contingency and a-causality—as alarming 
indeed as modernist paintings used to look to the eye of the beholder 
accustomed to pictorial coherence and the consistency of perspective. 
In Jauss’ distinctly modernist reading of Augustine all dimensions 
of time seem to be present at once without being held together, or, 
for that matter, kept apart. Modernist or not, Jauss’ appreciation of 
Augustinian temporality strikes me as basically correct and eminently 
useful for bringing to light the basic implications of Augustine’s con- 
cept of time for the nature of narrative including his own. 

Third, it would be wide of the mark to conclude from this ‘fore- 
grounding’ of temporality that the dimensions of the future and the 
past would be flattened. The contrary may rather be the case. We do not 
need Jauss or Augustine to see how Joyce’s focus on a single day (June 
16, 1904) in Ulysses and Proust’s search for lost time in his Recher- 
che reveal the unfathomable dimensions of time from the sustained 
viewpoint of the would-be author precisely thanks to their respective, 
integral concepts of the present of the present, the future and the past.® 
In particular with Joyce, it is first and foremost the almost blinding, 
epiphanic present that imposes itself on the reader. Precisely in this 
prism of the present, “contingent events’ break into myriads of present, 
future and past. As for this ‘foregrounding’ of time, what obtains for 
Joyce and Proust, does so a fortiori for Augustine. 

Fourth, there is the issue of consciousness. For, far from floating in 
the air, time for Augustine is firmly embedded in consciousness. “All 
[manifestations of] time [alle Zeiten] are subjected to the movement— 
never to come to rest—of the actual flux of consciousness and are to 
flow into each other uninterruptedly.” To put it in Augustine’s own 
words: “So, it is in you, my mind, that I measure periods of time.” 
Quite. But to be able to live up to my ambition of establishing a link 
between, respectively, life in its integrity, time as the shift between 
future, present and past, and perseverance, no allowances can be made 
for even the slightest gaps among those manifestations of time and of 
consciousness as if the latter could establish subjectivity and interiority 
for its own sake. In this respect ‘subjected to the movement’ may be 


€ Cf. Karlheinz Stierle’s explorations of the presence of Jetztmomente in Proust and 
Dante in his: Zeit und Werk. Prousts A la recherche du temps perdu und Dantes Com- 
media (Munich: Hanser Verlag, 2008). 
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too much said already. Only thus can the focus of the present reveal 
itself in the guise of utter a-causality, a-specificity and contingency 
taking the remembrance of the past and the expectation of the future 
under its wings. The task ahead, then, is to reassess memory, oblivion 
and desire in terms of a focus that does not let go. 

If Jauss’ application of Augustinian temporality to modernist lit- 
erature may seem convincing, to interpret Augustine’s work in terms 
of his own concept of time appears nothing but an uphill battle. This 
should be quite a startling conclusion. The fact, however, that it is not 
constitutes one of the major historiographical challenges of my argu- 
ment, to begin with the question why Augustinian temporality is fine 
with modernity while, from a historiographical point of view, being 
out of place in his own work. Nothing is gained here by resorting to 
a superficial type of postmodernism which would lift (historical) dis- 
tance out of the fabric of history altogether. Here too I want to follow 
Augustine to the letter by taking the problem of temporal extension 
and measurement seriously, on the condition, of course, that at no time 
should we lose sight of the fact that measurement is performed both 
on and by the mind under the aegis of an inescapable present. Within 
the parameters of this approach, historical distance is in a sense the 
least of our concerns, precisely because the problem of distance and 
extension is. As a result, the question why Jauss’ reading may be right 
from a historical viewpoint becomes all the more intriguing, for, what 
does that say about the historical Augustine? 


Before discerning the contours of Augustine’s literary universe gov- 
erned as it is by his own principle of temporality, we must take a brief 
look at the nature of the obstacles that are in the way of such a view, 
the ‘Jaussian gap’ so to speak. Surely, this is not to dispute the rights 
of any reading of Augustine throughout history as if I would intend 
to overturn the gigantic corpus of the Augustinian tradition. There is 
always justice in history and historiography to the extent that each and 
every reading is source-bound regardless of its inevitable deviation 
from that source—a deviation that, as a matter of course, will affect my 
reading as well. I rather focus on the fine points in the various inter- 
pretations of Augustine in order to show how their premature closure 
tends to hide the deeper dimensions of temporality from view. 


I will discuss three such obstacles. The first of these are the two big 
beasts, theology and philosophy, which to a large extent have domi- 
nated and still dominate the field of Augustinian studies. Whereas 
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Peter Brown once characterised the modern study of hagiography, 
initiated by himself on a modest scale, as having since developed into 
a light industry, with Augustinian theology and philosophy as indeed 
with Augustine studies in general, we are squarely dealing with a heavy 
industry. Although philosophy and theology concerned with Augus- 
tine largely operate in splendid isolation, not least with regard to each 
other, they share a thoroughly systematising approach. Thus histori- 
ans of ancient philosophy tend to deal with issues such as time and 
eternity, volition and necessity, while leaving, sometimes not without 
a touch of condescendence, literary and religious aspects to the practi- 
tioners of those respective disciplines.” Doing so, they do not feel any 
need to account for the way they both enter and leave the multilayered 
fabric of the Augustinian text. In a largely analogous way, theologians 
and historians of theology focus on their own themes of conversion, 
Scripture, Trinity, grace, predestination. Both the philosophical and 
theological approaches are embedded in the Scholastico-humanistic 
method of dealing with isolated loci either without discussing their 
context at all or by presupposing their overall metaphysical or theo- 
logical frame, or, as is predominantly the case in analytical philosophy, 
the lack of it.8 But it is the way those various loci are glued together, 
whether overtly or silently, that raises the question what Augustine’s 
literary universe really looks like. Ignoring that question amounts to 
ignoring the texture of the text. 

Let me pick a random example: Scripture. As for me, I see Scripture 
as a historical phenomenon, not only in the historical development of 
its use but also intrinsically, both in its structure and content and in 


7 See my discussion of Kurt Flasch in chapter 5. 

8 Some examples: J. Léssl, Intellectus gratiae. Die erkenntnistheoretische und herme- 
neutische Dimension der Gnadenlehre Augustins von Hippo (Leiden: Brill, 1997) is 
representative of a theological approach that, first and foremost, seeks the challenge 
in making sense of a set of theological problems whose presence in Augustine’s work 
in the guise of set items is taken for granted; A. Mandouze, Saint Augustin. L’aventure 
de la raison et de la grace (Paris: Etudes augustiniennes, 1968) presents the reader with 
a wealth of material while constructing a synthesis of Augustine’s thought without, 
however, taking into account questions of rhetoric and literary embedding; Christo- 
pher Kirwan, Augustine (London: Routledge, 1989) treats the Augustinian corpus as 
proffering exclusive opportunities for some exercise in analytical philosophy; Elenore 
Stump and Norman Kretzman, eds., The Cambridge Companion to Augustine (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001) is a good example of an approach which 
chops up various items without attempting to look for interconnections. A book that 
very well fits in with the kind of research initiated by Henri-Irénée Marrou’s seminal 
Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique is: Brian Stock, Augustine the Reader 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1996). 
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its being read. Yet, in this book, I discuss Scripture as an intrinsic part 
of Augustine’s efforts to appropriate voice, whereby I insert Scripture, 
including its authority vis-à-vis the reader, as part of a temporal pro- 
cess. From that perspective the locus of Scripture should not be allowed 
to return in the guise of a universal, trans-historical force and pres- 
ence.’ Once touched by the issue of temporality, in other words, the 
dividing and connecting lines between and inside Augustinian ‘issues’ 
have constantly to be redrawn as if from scratch and from within. 


The second obstacle is what I call the opulence of Augustinian language. 
As is abundantly clear from the “Augustinian tradition,’ this semantic 
richness has opened up religious, psychological and autobiographical 
avenues which, historically speaking, are bound to exceed the param- 
eters of the Augustinian text. But how hard it is to put those semantic 
genies back in the bottle and to pinpoint exactly when and where they 
left the original! I want to illustrate this problem by briefly looking at 
two biographies by two eminent Augustinian scholars, Peter Brown 
and James O’Donnell. While Peter Brown has aimed at—and suc- 
ceeded in—offering an emphatic, psycho-historical picture of Augus- 
tine that brings his subject closer to the modern reader, O'Donnell 
appears to want to avoid each and every misleading, historical and 
psychological trap by debunking any semantic overkill. 

In one of the most emphatic and eloquent passages of his biogra- 
phy, Brown comes to speak about the issue of ‘failed conversion’ so 
‘authentically’ described in book 10 of the Confessions. 


We have entered the world of a very sensitive man. The garish colours 
of the past have become muted; his temptations appear almost, at times, 
a charming absence of the mind. The ‘lust of the eyes’, for instance, stirs 
for Augustine only while he sits for a moment in the limpid African 
sunlight, the countryside bathed in a light, that was itself the ‘Queen of 
Colours’, and finds himself regretting that he must go indoors; “I miss 
it; and if I am long deprived of it, I grow depressed...” After the distant 
storm of the garden of Milan, after this anxious peering into dark poten- 
tialities, the remaining three books of the Confessions are a fitting ending 
to the self-revelation of such a man: like soft light creeping back over 


°” Jasper Hopkins, for one, has fiercely criticised this view, reacting to an article of 
mine, “Anselm, Calvin, and the Absent Bible,” in Alasdair A. MacDonald, Zweder 
R.W.M. von Martels and Jan. R. Veenstra, eds., Christian Humanism. Essays in Hon- 
our of Arjo Vanderjagt (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 457-69. See his “The Alleged Superfluity 
of Scripture in the Thought of St. Augustine and of St. Anselm,” (July 1, 2009), http:// 
cla.umn.edu/sites/jhopkins (accessed July 2009). 
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a rain-soaked landscape, the hard refrain of ‘Command’—“Command 
what you wish”—gives way to ‘Give-—“Give what I love: for I do love 
it.” For Augustine, progress in wisdom, measured now by the yardstick 
of his understanding of the Holy Scriptures, could only depend upon the 
progress in self-awareness: “these first shafts of my illumination” as he 
meditates on the opening lines of the Book of Genesis, illustrate directly 
the effects of the therapy he has just undergone. It is this therapy of 
self-examination which has, perhaps, brought Augustine closest to some 
of the best traditions of our own age. Like a planet in opposition, he 
has come as near to us, in Book Ten of the Confessions, as the vast gulf 
that separates a modern man from the culture and religion of the Later 
Empire can allow... 


It would be silly to suppose that a historian of Brown’s stature would 
not be aware of the risks of the (auto)-biographical fallacy; to use his 
very own words: “We must at all costs avoid doing the feeling for 
Late Antique men.”" Still, faced with the overwhelming richness and 
impact of Augustine’s penetrating self-analysis, the biographer finds 
it hard to resist the spell of autobiographical directness. Instead, he 
almost duplicates, so to speak, his subject’s extraordinarily powerful 
self-presentation. Yet there are Leerstellen in this passage, little, almost 
invisible gaps, that distinguish Brown’s rewriting of Augustine from 
the original. 

In an illuminating article Mark Vessey has given a succinct char- 
acterisation of Brown’s general predicament in writing his biography 
of Augustine. At the end of his book Brown describes the desolate 
circumstances of Augustine’s last days in a besieged Hippo as recorded 
by his biographer Possidius: 


There was nothing left of Augustine now but his library. Possidius com- 
piled a full list of his works; he thought that no man could ever read 
them all. All future biographers of Augustine come to feel something of 
what Possidius felt in that empty room.” 


Commenting on this quote, Vessey wryly remarks: “Possidius said 
nothing about an empty room.” Slight though this addition of an 


© Brown, Augustine of Hippo, 174-5. 

1 Peter Brown, The Making of Late Antiquity (Cambridge Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1978), 10. 

Mark Vessey, “The Demise of the Christian Writer and the Remaking of ‘Late 
Antiquity’: From H.-I. Marrou’s Saint Augustine (1938) to Peter Brown’s Holy Man 
(1983),” Journal of Early Christian Studies 6.3 (1998): 377-411; 377. I also owe the 
reference to Brown’s The Making of Late Antiquity in footnote 11 to Vessey’s article. 
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“empty room” may be, it can also symbolise a bigger problem: how 
else to make the enormous and boundless nature of Augustine’s oeu- 
vre visible but by emptying out the chamber that shelved his work both 
historically and psychologically? If we substitute quantity for quality 
here (and, as we shall see, the two are far from unrelated), the “empty 
room” is indicative of the problems the interpreter faces when he 
tries to establish a position of his own vis-a-vis Augustine’s semantic 
opulence. 

Leerstellen like “the empty room” are also inserted in Brown’s pas- 
sage about Augustine’s self-therapy. There is no denying that Augus- 
tine was “a very sensitive man” as becomes obvious from the gripping 
description of his mental turmoil. Fission arises, however, when Brown 
extends the therapeutic line into the soft light of Scriptural meditation 
and self-measurement in the later books of the Confessions, moving it 
away from the “hard refrain of Command” to the gentler “Give what 
I love.” But giving—“da quod iubes, iube quod vis/give what you com- 
mand, command what you want”—was already part and parcel of 
the therapeutic line of thought as developed in book 10. This ‘hard’ 
command may be ‘hard’ to the extent that it seems at odds with the 
‘sensitivity of Augustine’s self-therapy. But, positioned right in the 
middle of book 10 and following right after another famous dictum 
“late have I loved you, late have I loved you, beauty so old and so 
new,” it has to be accounted for as such, even if it deflects from the 
ongoing ‘realism’ of self-therapy and the “anxious peering into dark 
potentialities.” It almost seems as if the ‘hard’ command functions as 
a blind spot in Brown’s subtle reconstruction of Augustine’s develop- 
ment. What I criticise in this blind spot is not the fact that Brown 
establishes an almost emotional link between Augustine and the “best 
traditions of our own age” just as I do not care about the fact that 
arguably a biography like Brown’s could not have been written before 
Freud. Brown’s biography is no less historical for all that. I am rather 
troubled by the fact that, by emphasising the therapeutic and psycho- 
logical ‘familiarity,’ Brown may exclude even more drastic familiarities 
from his picture, modernist rather than modern ones, which would 
interrupt the gentle flow of his Augustine’s Werdegang and introduce 
vertical dimensions as representative of time’s a-causal foregrounding 
instead.” One such vertical dimension, the “give what you command,” 


2 “familiarities’ of course being the wrong expression. 
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is present already inside the very “therapy of self-examination.” Ironi- 
cally, this “give what you command?” is generally considered the start- 
ing point of the predestination controversy, a doctrine so utterly alien 
to the modern mind and unconcerned with the ups and downs of 
failure and success. Still, the presence of this outcry “give what you 
command” and of the notion of a gift that, once established either by 
prayer or command, is going to stay, will occupy a prominent place in 
my analyses, not least because it is within the parameters of that ‘hard’ 
prayer here and now that life in its integrity, whether or not it is part 
of a life-long therapy, will take on shape, or not. 


When I now turn to James O’Donnell’s book, appropriately called 
Augustine: A New Biography (2005), the difference with Brown could 
not be greater. It is O’Donnell’s ambition to present his reader with 
a down-to-earth picture of the great man. This implies first of all a 
refusal to take the self-styled confessor at his word. O’Donnell brings 
down the lofty rhetoric of Augustine’s ‘autobiography’ to the mundane 
proportions of historical facts whose interrelation, moreover, appears 
to differ substantially from Augustine’s own version. As a result, a pic- 
ture emerges that stands out as lacking not just the emphatic “duplica- 
tions’ so masterfully crafted by Brown, but failing to show any religious 
coherence of the trajectory from sinner to saint provided by theologi- 
cal readings throughout the ages. There is no doubt that O’Donnell 
wanted, and has succeeded, to be provocative by using, among other 
things, a rather colloquial style which sharply contrasts with the high 
style of both Augustine and his interpreters. Whether he has also suc- 
ceeded in crafting a plausible, alternative image of Augustine is quite 
a different question. What I find altogether more interesting is the 
collective anger O’Donnell’s book has triggered among Augustinian 
‘specialists. This shared anger of which the reviews speak loudly and 
clearly, shows how hard it is to handle a picture of a cherished his- 
torical personality when it is more scattered than the current histo- 
riographical framework allows for. This is so irrespective of the fact 
whether this picture itself was scattered already, or compartmentalised 
rather, into many different Augustines. 


1 James O'Donnell, Augustine. A New Biography (New York: HarperCollins, 2005). 

15 Generously made available by O'Donnell on his website: www9.georgetown.edu/ 
faculty/jod/Augustine. For a balanced review of the book, see James Wetzel, Journal 
of Early Christian Studies, 13, 4 (2005): 528-30. 
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What I appreciate in O’Donnell’s approach and want to incorpo- 
rate in my own dealings with Augustine is what I would like to call 
‘semantic impoverishment.’ Of course, using this notion one should 
distinguish between the different levels on which it can be applied. 
It may be one thing to empty out Augustinian language and thought 
as a way to debunk any consistency or structure falsely implied by its 
opulence. It is quite another matter to consider semantic impoverish- 
ment an intrinsic part of the texture of the text. To associate semantic 
impoverishment with the wider problem of a certain indeterminacy 
in Augustine’s work as part of his digressive style is a different mat- 
ter still, inasmuch as it impacts form and has a disruptive effect on 
temporality and predestination. The least that can be said about such 
semantic impoverishment at this stage, is that, starting out with the 
way it is handled by O’Donnell, it will inevitably bring us back to the 
problems raised at the beginning: the a-causality and contingency of 
the Augustinian text. 

Let me give a prime example of O’Donnell’s ‘deconstruction’: his 
version of Augustine’s self-analysis in book 10 pertaining to his ‘failed’ 
conversion. Addressing the paradox of advertised humility, self-pre- 
sentation, and self-aggrandisement, O'Donnell points out how, for all 
his humble confessions, Augustine does not allow the reader to forget 
about the bright prospects of his career “which he could write off the 
more easily because he could dismiss it”: 


The darker side is harder to see. Much of it lies buried in the repellent 
and frustrating text of book 10, where bright mystical vision, culminating 
in luminous and often-quoted words (“I was late in loving you, beauty 
so old and so new, I was late in loving you!”), is suddenly derailed by an 
obsessive and meticulous examination of conscience that sifts through 
the ashes of regret and anxiety for the possibility of past and future sin." 
[...] The rest of the tenth book [after the ‘late have I loved you’ is the 
mind-numbing analysis of temptation and its lingering effects, where the 
bishop shows us himself as far from god as he gets in these postconver- 
sion books, very nearly alone, faced with the temptations he might yet 
submit to.” 


This is a far cry indeed from Brown’s entering “the world of a very 
sensitive man” and the gentle flow of the Confessions as “the soft 
light creeping back over a rain-soaked landscape.” Surely, there is no 


16 O'Donnell, Augustine, 36. 
17 Ibid. 71. 
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shortage of semantic impoverishment here. While Brown’s Augustine, 
modelled after the Confessions, takes on the shape of a smooth narrative 
that also includes the high drama of pre- and post-conversion conflict, 
O’Donnell leaves us purposely with unrelated chunks of information 
after the confessional mode has been stripped of its unifying effect. 
Thus the life of O’Donnell’s Augustine is chopped up into a narrative 
part about falling and rising (“falling and rising facilitate narrative”) 
leading up to his conversion, and the aprés-conversion period—the 
“time between times”—“the earthly afterlife [of conversion] without 
plot and order” in which the convert, in expectation of eternity, “now 
has faith but not vision, believes but doesn’t really know and see, and 
so lives in a perpetual state of longing and a new restless alienation, 
loving in a new way but still imperfectly.”'* Although O’Donnell sym- 
pathises with neither of these two parts, his repellence at the second is 
all the more vehement considering the increasing authoritarian shades 
in which this ‘life between times’ will be coloured. 

O’Donnell’s stance is so blunt as to suggest that we would live up to 
his expectations if we call it biased. What it prevents us from doing, 
however, is to counter his briskness with Brown’s smoothness. If harsh 
O’Donnell is biased, so is smooth Brown—and so am I, for that mat- 
ter. Such is the provocative message of O’Donnell’s semantic impov- 
erishment. This said I want to criticise O'Donnell neither for leaving 
us with unrelated chunks of information nor for refusing to make any 
effort to reassemble those chunks into a fresh and shining unity. I 
rather regret that he has not taken the trouble to reap the fruits of his 
own deconstructive procedure in an attempt to reassess the intrinsic 
nature of the Confessions, once it is robbed of its smooth and appeal- 
ing cover, and of Augustine’s work at large. For all his eagerness to 
avoid semantic traps, O’Donnell looks as if he is entangled in obstacle 
one as outlined above; for, despite his historical ambitions, he appears 
at liberty to walk in and out of the Augustinian text without feeling 
any need to signal his textual position. This is all the more amazing 
considering that O’Donnell intersperses his arguments about Augus- 
tine’s thought with hints concerning the possibilities and impossibili- 
ties of framing it in terms of narrativity, plot and plotlessness. Take 
the following passage in which O’Donnell deftly describes in which 
manner the later Augustine has chosen and shaped his ‘god’: 


18 Ibid. 70. 
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That is to say, a god who is all-knowing and all-powerful and all-good 
so far transcends ordinary categories of behavior that any narrative into 
which he intrudes will be seriously disordered. Storytelling doesn’t work 
if one character violates all the rules and transcends all the limitations 
that the other characters endure. A jealous, arbitrary, limited god who 
favored his chosen ones and ignored other humans would be deemed 
capricious, but he could not be blamed for the misfortunes of those he 
ignored. Augustine’s absolutist god could not lift a finger in human affairs 
without becoming responsible for all human affairs, and so Augustine 
would spend the last two decades of his life evading this quite reason- 
able conclusion, the reductio ad absurdum to which his contemporaries 
tried to press him.” 


Reading this passage back into the Confessions here is not to over- 
stretch things since the later problems of grace and predestination find 
their origin precisely in book 10 of that work. It may shed light on 
the truncated nature of O’Donnell’s method. Since the quintessence 
of the Confessions lies in the fact that the confessor addresses himself 
uninterruptedly to the Confessee, it seems impossible to ‘walk in and 
out,’ to talk about an outer-textual, absolutist god on the one hand 
and human existence on the other, as this implies that its ‘narrative’ 
structure would be effaced by divine violence. Hence, operating in this 
way would not seem ‘semantically impoverished’ in a sufficient way. 
As this book will argue, the Confessions is one story, albeit it far from 
smooth and “with neither plan nor bounds.” And so is, to a great extent, 
Augustine’s oeuvre. Both narrative and ‘religious’ structure hinge on 
the fact that voice is arrogated vis-a-vis an inscrutable and elusive God 
who is part of Augustine’s ‘narrative’ from the beginning to the end. 
That linear “storytelling does not work if one character violates all the 
rules” is true enough. But why brandish part of what Augustine tries 
to tell as storytelling while assigning, however critically, the rest to 
the boundless realm of theological and philosophical speculation not 
restrained by any narrative, rhetorical or literary frame? Why not look 
instead for an alternative and more comprehensive way of storytelling? 
Back to Jauss and the epiphany of Augustinian temporality, it may 
be both more accurate and more adventurous not to give up on trac- 
ing Augustine’s literary universe right away, but to try one’s hand at 
discerning the contours of a ‘story’ that is able to withstand eternity’s 


1? Ibid. 180. 
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intrusive pressure, and channel it, through the present of the present, 
into an a-causal visibility of sorts. 


The first and the second obstacle seem to have in common that they 
tend to ignore the gateway through which the Augustinian universe is 
to be entered: the fact that its literary and rhetorical structure which is 
part and parcel of what is being said is already in place. For the student 
of Late Antiquity this is a matter of course although it has taken Henri- 
Irénée Marrou’s seminal book Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture 
antique (1938) and Peter Brown’s pioneering research into the status 
of religion in that period to make this statement as obvious as it now 
is. One of the ironies of the ‘heavy industry of Augustinian studies 
is that meanwhile its various branches have mostly gone on happily 
doing their thing (philosophy, theology, spirituality, mysticism) as if 
nothing has happened and as if Augustine’s writings continue to be 
as directly accessible as always. Unsurprisingly, the Confessions play 
a key role in this game. Yet it should be remembered that Augustine 
never ceased to be the rhetorician he was by training and profession 
applying the outillage mental of the liberal arts to the fullest. And even 
though, in his De doctrina christiana, he confronted the status of clas- 
sical rhetoric with the style of the Bible, ‘direct accessibility’ was not 
brought any closer as a result of it, nor was it ever his intention to 
establish anything of the kind. Incidentally, this puts him in compli- 
ance with the general tenor of ancient (and, subsequently, medieval) 
Christianity. 

That said I want to add a third obstacle, which is none other than 
rhetoric itself. If at first sight, the identification of Augustinian rhetoric 
as a problem area seems to pave the way for a glorious return of philo- 
sophical, theological or historical readings of Augustine unimpeded by 
any rhetorical restraint, it goes without saying that this third obstacle, 
in view of its status as a material part of the Augustinian corpus, can- 
not but be asymmetrical compared to the other ones. If the force of 
rhetoric can weigh too heavily on the reading of Augustine, the way 
out is not to ignore it but to assess its true nature. Marrou himself is 
a case in point. In the first edition of his book his efforts to bring out 
Augustine’s rhetorical framework had faced him with the poor way this 
lettré de la décadence had handled some of the major laws of rhetoric, 
in particular the dispositio, the organisation and presentation of the 
material. From the viewpoint of dispositio, Augustine’s meandering, 
digressive and disorganised way of writing could only be attributed 
to a lack of compositional skills: “Saint Augustin compose mal.” In his 
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Retractatio of 1948 Marrou apologised magnanimously for the rigour 
of this assessment, “jugement d'un jeune barbare et présomptueux”: 


I took for incapacity or indifference what was in fact conscious discre- 
tion, calculated flexibility, expressive deformation, brought about by 
adroit manoeuvring. I took for barbarism or decadence what was in fact 
the supreme sophistication of an art which was completely in control of 
its own techniques and in search of subtle effects. To blame the rheto- 
rician Augustine for ‘not knowing how to compose’ is like saying that 
Braque or Picasso were not able to draw a guitar in perspective. As far as 
they are concerned, they knew those laws as well as we do. For us, how- 
ever, those laws no longer have the same flavour and wealth of meaning 
as they had for the contemporaries of Mantegna. Blasé as our nerves 
have become, they ask for more unexpected effects, newer combinations 
less reminiscent of the School of Fine Arts.” 


With this statement, we have surely “entered the world of a very sen- 
sitive man.” As a matter of fact, this ‘confession’ is so sensitive and 
so beautifully crafted as to make one wonder whether it does not suf- 
fer itself from semantic opulence. To demonstrate that it does not is 
another major ambition of this book. First of all, there is the fact, eas- 
ily overlooked because of the fine phrasing, that we have a retractatio 
here, a revision of an important ‘classicist’ presupposition on Marrou’s 
part which, while leaving the book intact, presents a challenge: con- 
sistently to reassess the rhetorical frame of Augustine’s oeuvre from 
a more floating and flexible perspective. Second, in my view it is part 
of that challenge to accept that “Braque’s or Picasso’s guitar,’ rather 
than functioning as a merely literary and anachronistic enrichment of 
Marrou’s apology, should in a sense be taken to the letter. We would 
do insufficient justice to that instrument’s ‘rhetorical’ potential if we 
allowed it to dwindle away as an innocent metaphor before realising 
its full impact. It really ‘tells’ us something essential about the way 
Augustine’s dispositio works and the various strands of his ever-ex- 
panding literary universe are distinctly glued together. Does it really? 
And what do I mean by ‘tell’ here? 


Talking about “Braque’s and Picasso’s guitar,’ the question arises 
whether we have at our disposal the instruments to bring to the sur- 
face “the supreme sophistication of an art which was completely in 


0 Henri-Irénée Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique, 4th ed. (Paris: 
Boccard, 1958), 665-6. 
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control of its own techniques and in search of subtle effects” and to 
have it ‘tell’ us something about its essence. Is not the rhetorical sys- 
tem produced by Antiquity of which Augustine is a late and shining 
example, like an oyster closing in upon itself? How to manoeuvre one- 
self in such a position that one can say something sensible about it in 
terms other than its own, without either being called back if becom- 
ing too flexible (for instance, using a guitar) or jumping out of it by 
resorting to the romanticism of direct accessibility? In other words, 
does not Marrou evoke another genie here that cannot be put back 
in the bottle so easily? Do not the subtle effects, once found, affect 
and, perhaps, even destroy the rhetorical frame if only to create some 
breathing space? All this, if a story need be told, aside from the exter- 
nal, historical effect of the rhetorical system with its inherent classicist 
prejudice and normativity which, throughout the history of modern 
art and literature, has been squarely in the way of appreciating “more 
unexpected effects, newer combinations less reminiscent of the School 
of Fine Arts.” Is that enough reason to suppose our guitar to fare any 
better when made to play the rhetorical tune? 


As for me, I think it can be done, on the condition that the historical 
and historiographical rights of subtlety and refinement be acknowl- 
edged. By that I mean that in an unending process of assessment and 
reassessment the dividing lines between compositional parts and ideas 
should be constantly drawn and redrawn so as to shed light on both 
the nature of unlimited digression and on the tiniest elements consti- 
tuting Augustine’s literary universe. 


Let me give two examples to illustrate this point, one concerning City 
of God (De civitate dei) and the other concerning the Confessions. If, 
from a rhetorical point of view, one work of Augustine is to be char- 
acterised by the rhetorical figure of egressio (digression) it is his City 
of God. In it the author describes the vicissitudes of the city of God 
from the beginning of history to its ending. He does so by mimicking 
its capricious course, so to speak, as he meanders in endless digres- 
sions on each and every topic that comes to mind. Meanwhile the 
organisational principle is and remains the city of God. Things become 
more complex if one takes into account Augustine’s firm belief that 
the dividing lines between the city of God and its counterpart, the 
city of the devil, cannot be drawn in any definitive way in the here 
and now. Thus the guiding principle of the entire work—his opus 
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magnum et arduum—is in a sense hidden from view as the reader is 
demanded to keep reassessing the dividing lines between visibility and 
invisibility, digressions and pointed presence, one idea and another, all 
of which seemed hitherto self-evident. If only I were, in saying this, 
mixing up rhetoric and ideas! As for ideas, they do not stand any bet- 
ter stance than the rhetorical garb in which they are clothed to survive 
the onslaught of ‘the city of God’ on the fixity of their appearance. As 
for that city, it suffuses the poetics of the entire work. 

If City of God is a thoroughly poetical statement, so is the Confes- 
sions.” The very word confessio suggests already that we have a text 
here which is “open to inspection and available altogether” only within 
the ‘speech-act’ itself. Like the presence of the city of God, confessio is 
a poetical instrument that governs the discourse, expanding or shrink- 
ing, scattered or all in one piece. That does not, however, mean that 
we know beforehand what the precise dimensions of confessio look 
like or exactly how the confessions are tied together, legato con amore 
in un volume. Nor it is always clear to what extent this question is an 
urgent one in the eyes of scholars and readers. The combined effect 
of obstacle one (distilled theology and philosophy out of context) 
and obstacle two (semantic opulence) more often than not assures us 
falsely that more complicated questions as to form, shape and dimen- 
sions, can be kept at bay. All that is needed for such a safe position is 
to think of the Confessions as one stretched-out expression of desire 
and prayer without worrying too much about the fundamental verti- 
cality of its structure (deriving from the fact that confessio is directed 
at, and therefore tied to, an unfathomable God). At the same time 
that smooth and rich, confessional cover offers philosophers and theo- 
logians an opportunity to cover their tracks while having their pick 
of interesting, disciplinary items. As for the structure of the book at 
large (that means, without talking about the finer points of connec- 
tions and divisions inside the text), the fact that we are left with seem- 
ingly irreconcilable, or, at any rate, unconnected pieces of text remains 
unaccounted for: the autobiographical narrative (books 1-9), the more 
philosophical reflections on memory and time (books 10, 11) and the 
commentary on, and praise of, the creation (books, 12,13). To be sure, 
there have been plenty of efforts to come up with a unifying principle 


*1 From the rhetorical to the poetical: the rhetorical is far from being innocently 
neutral, or non-poetical; it is part of the performance of the text. 
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(psalmodic structure, Hexaemeron: doxology of creation as compris- 
ing the self of the sinner and the creation of the convert, etc.). Still 
lacking, however, is a poetical assessment that takes full account of 
rhetorical implications of the speech-act, confessio, allowing the reader 
to distinguish dividing and connecting lines hitherto unseen, a guitar, 
in other words, drawn in the perspective of Braque and Picasso rather 
than that of Mantegna. 


Slowly we are drawing closer now to a picture of a literary universe 
that honours, Jauss-like, the dimensions of a-causal presence and tem- 
porality. This a-causality does not, by definition, destabilise the text as 
if depriving it of a supposedly logical centre. Confessio as sheer focus 
is not played out between such parameters. It is neither decentred 
nor governed from a centre. Just as its each and every utterance is 
directed at an unfathomable God, so its sustained prayer is driven by 
the equally unfathomable gift of life in its integrity being somehow and 
somewhere yet always in the guise of an epiphanic present of the past, 
the present and the future. Confessio means the impossibility of this 
present not being there, or of epiphany not becoming manifest, not- 
withstanding the fact that, passing in point, this present does not leave 
us much time and room for inspection. In a similar vein we could 
take Augustine’s dictum in his Enchiridion that “no man is allowed 
not to know that he is alive” to mean that ‘no man is at any present 
moment of time allowed to...’ Here we have a-causality and contin- 
gency to the utmost degree: a gift that is not dependent on, and does 
not result from, prayer or command, yet is totally embedded in the 
latter’s discourse. This state of a-causality even entails the analysis of 
the way in which the surface level of confessio and prayer may suggest 
linearity of narrative and a causal order of gift and conversion. Once 
furnished with the dimensions of memory and time, however, the per- 
ceived linearity changes face and presents a story whose organisational 
principles turn out to be decidedly unfamiliar and out of tune with any 
set rhetorical frame. 

The fact that we end up with a frameless picture of Augustine’s liter- 
ary universe does not mean that its rhetorical status has been sacrificed 
in the process, or, for that matter, that the reader would be at liberty to 
fill in the room left open by missing frames. The point I want to make 
is precisely that rhetoric stays in place, even relentlessly so, as it pos- 
sesses a poetical element, confessio, that does not allow it to close in on 
itself. In this capacity it calls any attempt at philosophical, religious or 
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literary evasion back to its proper proportions. Only thus does it make 
sense to confront the challenge that the figure of egressio is at once 
contained and opened up by confessio. Once again I want to point 
out that, if we take the Confessions as an example, there is no third 
instrument at hand to justify the transposition from one discourse or 
one idea to another. Of course, when we take the assessment of the 
Confessions as a rhetorical piece as an example (although this concerns 
the overall structure and does not yet deal with the finer points), it is 
quite possible to read it in a compartmentalised way. Thus one can 
take the conversion story in book 8 to be a religious experience, just 
as one may characterise the famous vision at Ostia as a mystical one, 
or, for that matter, as a rewriting of Plotinian material. If we apply 
the frameless rhetoric of ongoing confessio to all those and other seg- 
ments, however, the result will be a picture that, in the absence of a 
third instrument, will look far from coherent. And yet each and every 
utterance will be in the grip of the confessional speech-act as one that, 
like an unendliche Melodie, will neither let up nor let go. Rather it 
forces the reader, willing to stick to this frameless rhetoric, to accept its 
perspective without reservation all the while calling on him to discern 
the—invisible—lines between various episodes, ideas, points of view, 
and streams-of-consciousness. 

Like Braque’s or Picasso’s guitar, the ingredients that have gone into 
the making of my book are simple enough in themselves. We have 
integral life as the gift of God or his withholding it; we have conti- 
nence and perseverance as the human implementation of that gift, or 
we have frozen refusal; we have desire and longing for continence and 
the gift of life; we have eternity, quod fixum manet, the ultimate, supra- 
temporal stability and, in one way or another, the final destination of 
man; finally, we have memory and time as the human instruments that 
channel the elements listed so far by allowing them to materialise in 
language and rhetoric. What is so complicated about this set of issues 
is their semantic complexity and interconnection. Does the absolute, 
a-causal nature of gift mean that it cannot be refused or, even, freely 
accepted, and, if so, what is left of desire? Or does, as O’Donnell argues, 
that gift destroy any sensible narrative on the human part? Or do those 
oppositions ‘only’ count if we approach the matter from a restricted, 
compartmentalised perspective? If the perspective has to be refined, do 
we have the semantic instruments to meet such a demand? I do not 
have a straight answer to those questions. All I can do at this stage is 
once more refer to the rights of refinement and subtlety. Hypothetically 
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speaking, we may find ourselves in a situation in which, the force of 
history notwithstanding, we lack the means to do sufficient justice to 
the texture of the Augustinian text. One is reminded here of a remark 
made by T.S. Eliot about Henry James, another master of digression, 
points of view, general refinement, and concealment as to the way in 
which the different strands of his discourse are glued together: 


James’ critical genius comes out most tellingly in his mastery over, his 
baffling escape from Ideas; a mastery and an escape which are perhaps 
the last test of a superior intelligence. He had a mind so fine that no 
idea could violate it. Englishmen, with their uncritical admiration (in 
the present age) for France, like to refer to France as the Home of Ideas; 
a phrase which, if we could twist it into truth, or at least a compliment, 
ought not to mean that in France ideas are very severely looked after; 
not allowed to stray, but preserved for the inspection of civic pride in a 
Jardin des Plantes, and frugally dispatched on occasions of public neces- 
sity. England, on the other hand, if it is not the Home of Ideas, has at 
least become infested with them in about the space within which Austra- 
lia has been overrun by rabbits. In England ideas run wild and pasture 
on the emotions; instead of thinking with our feelings (a very different 
thing) we corrupt our feelings with ideas; we produce the polotival, the 
emotial idea, evading sensation and thought...” 


Need one say more? How to comment on this passage without violat- 
ing its subtlety? So much is clear—and here I am making a historical 
statement—that, as for Augustine, the particular rhetorical setting of 
his works transcends that of a serviceable container of ideas, whether 
philosophical or religious. Being “allowed to stray” is of vital impor- 
tance for Augustine’s ideas, and assessing them without taking into 
account their breadth and width results into the aridity of ‘thinking 
without feeling.’ Nothing sentimental here since the arduous task 
implied in this stance is to purge the Augustinian source-material of 
the “parasite idea.” And even though being aware that the historian’s 
approach cannot avoid being tainted by parasitism, however minus- 
cule, of one kind or another, one can still try, before taking up one’s 
professional job of articulating the historical corpus, to acknowledge 
and admire its breadth and width which, contracted into time, consti- 
tute the brief singularity of its presence. 


2 T.S. Eliot, “On Henry James,” in The Question of Henry James. A Collection of 
Critical Essays, ed. F.W. Dupee (London: Allan Wingate, 1947), 123-4. 
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To give some indication as to the kind of refinement I will be looking 
for in this book, I want to point to the fact that digression, for one, 
is far from exhaustively characterised if we stick to the formal rhe- 
torical meaning of egressio. This does not mean that we should move 
outside the rhetorical frame. We rather ought to acknowledge its ‘fra- 
meless’ dimensions and potential. Thus it is hardly to twist matters 
if we try, for instance, to see digression in terms of rambling. In a 
brilliant essay, the literary critic James Wood has drawn attention to 
the deeper dimensions of rambling such as Shakespeare’s soliloquies 
and the simultaneity of absentmindedness and present-mindedness 
in the stream-of-consciousness.” Is it true that “if the mind were 
allowed to tell itself, it would produce a narrative that never stops? 
Is it, in other words, unknowable even at its most characteristic, its 
most expressive, precisely because it exceeds narration?” To underpin 
the free-floating nature of rambling Woods highlights the so-called 
“paradox of redundancy in which we have unnaturally to forget what 
we would naturally remember in order to learn something new.”” It 
is in fiction that this paradox manifests itself most prominently for it 
is there that “the representation of consciousness hovers between a 
redundant remembering and a struggle against forgetting.” Here we 
have one example of how much depends on whether one does or does 
not isolate, when dealing with the Confessions, philosophy and ‘ideas’ 
from the confessional context, since, “if the philosophical question is 
‘how do we know ourselves?’ the literary question is always both the 
philosophical question and the literary-technical question: ‘how do we 
then represent knowing ourselves?” According to Woods this double 
act resulting in soliloquy and stream-of-consciousness finds its origins 
in the “dramatic soliloquy” whose origins “lie in prayer.” Their confes- 
sional presence is persistent: 


Inasmuch as Shakespeare’s soliloquies are addressed to the audience, we 
become God by proxy, the Delphic oracle that never replies. Soliloquy 
may be seen, then, not merely as an address, but as speech with an inter- 
locutor who does not respond—as blocked conversation and blocked 
intention. Again, this may flow from the frustration of wishes: for merely 
to speak to God is to be frustrated by His silence. This aspect of prayerful 


2 James Wood, “Rambling,” London Review of Books, June 1, 2000, 36-7. 

*4 Redundancy is too easily explained if reduced to Platonism although, as Woods 
points out referring to Socrates’ remarks in the Theaetetus, its Platonic roots are 
obvious. 
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consciousness is obviously present in the novel in the form of epiphany 
and the solitary fantasy; what is Proust’s madeleine but a secularised 
communion wafer, the Host by which the worshipper begins to examine 
himself?’ 


Wood’s notion of rambling enables us to be more precise about the 
contours of Augustine’s literary universe. Digression, so characteris- 
tic of all of Augustine’s work, is a manifestation of redundancy: the 
way the mind works and moves by means of memory and oblivion. 
Clearly, this inserts a new, vertical dimension into the digression of the 
mind. Rambling on and heaping detail upon detail, the mind moves in 
fact—a-causally—back and forth. Whether that is seen or not, taken 
for granted as unrelated chunks of information or, for that matter, 
argument, or scrutinised as to the precise if shifting, lines that divide 
and connect details, depends on the reader’s willingness to acknowl- 
edge the special nature and dimensionality of rambling. So much is 
clear that, in reading the Confessions, we catch Augustine in a seamless 
process of asking questions as to how to know himself while represent- 
ing himself asking questions how to know himself. And, although his 
other works neither have this peculiar confessional shape nor engage 
in the same persistent questioning, the principle of redundancy, and, 
therefore, of digression, memory and oblivion, underlies them all.” 
As far as literary and rhetorical unity is concerned, it is now pos- 
sible to refine what I have been saying above about the ‘incoherent’ 
composition of the Confessions. All of it is broken up by this same 
principle of redundancy, and indeed semantically impoverished, so to 
speak. By this I mean, that, if, for instance, the reader supposes to have 
done his job by reading book 8 of the Confessions as a full and seman- 
tically rich conversion story with a beginning and ending, he misses 
the point to the extent that the rambling towards conversion can at 
no time be disentangled from the confessional mode in which, right 
from the beginning, the would-be convert addresses himself, rambling 
on, to his Confessee. By implication, Augustine can be seen to apply 
the principle of redundancy to great effect, forgetting what he already 
knows for the sake of remembering; a process that is only reinforced 
by its rhetorical, confessional cover which ‘represents,’ if not stages 


3 De trinitate, in particular, is a case in point with its discussion of the Trinity in 
terms of intellect, will and memory making it impossible for the mind to move out of 
this frame while exploring this issue. 
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the God-seeker as if not knowing. As a result, the story of conversion 
is always uprooted, uninterruptedly so, for at no time is it allowed to 
come down to ‘narrative’ earth. 


Before concluding this introduction we have to face one more ques- 
tion. If the literary universe shaped by the Augustinian concept of time 
suggests breadth and width driven by the rhetorical figure of digres- 
sion, what about the narrow gate through which the mind’s extension 
channels time as the present of the present, the future and the past? 
Exactly what does its literary status look like? 

To describe the dramatic effect on the extending and digressive 
mind of both time as present and what time somehow looks like but 
distinctly is not, eternity, is the principle ambition in writing this book 
that subsumes the other ambitions stated above. Why dramatic? 

Part of the drama lies in Wood’s suggestion that, like prayer, ram- 
bling is addressed to someone who does not answer, God or the audi- 
ence as God by proxy. This mirror of silence turns rambling into a 
highly dramatic event confirming by way of not replying its dreamlike 
and autonomous nature; dreamlike because this withholding of any 
reaction reinforces the free-floating aspects of digression; autonomous 
because this ‘free indirect speech’ does not seem to be in need of any 
foundational response. It is all up in the air, theatre to the utmost 
degree. If I next follow Wood’s argument that “this aspect of prayerful 
consciousness is obviously present in the novel in the form of epiph- 
any and the solitary fantasy,” this cannot be taken to mean the smug- 
gling in of an answer of sorts. Epiphany such as Proust’s madeleine 
manifests itself through contraction and abbreviation of digression. 
But it is and remains part of a dreamlike, autonomous, a-causal dis- 
course. Only on that condition can epiphany be theatrical, powerful, 
and violent. 

With regard to Augustine, it is obvious that he addresses himself, in 
the Confessions, to a God who does not answer. His epiphanic moment 
does not flow from a supernatural voice, however, but is brought about 
by a child chanting “pick up and read.” As a result of that reading, he 
touches upon a moment of continence that, “passing through a point,” 
is present as long as it lasts. The net effect of all this is that the Confes- 
see does not answer and the epiphanic moment does not last while, at 
the same time, the rambling confessio goes on. 

But what about ‘life in its integrity’? What about the loudness of 
Scripture and revelation, predestination as the bestowing or withholding 
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of the gift of life once and for all, stored away in the arsenal of eter- 
nity? Do we not face here an overkill of epiphany in the shape of an 
unwarranted and uninterrupted answer to questions as yet not even 
raised, and whose dramatic nature would seem quite dubious? The 
risk of monstrosity looms large here, and I, for one, would not like to 
deny the complexities of Augustinian authoritarianism as the ultimate 
consequence of considering life in its a-causality as an unsolicited gift 
even though much of that discussion has moved squarely out of the 
parameters of Augustine’s literary universe. 


As for me, it is back to subtlety and refinement. This means that first 
and foremost nothing, not even eternity, may be assessed outside 
Augustine’s literary universe. If we stick to that principle, we get the 
following picture. 

First, there is the confessional speech-act. Its ‘rambling’ nature 
implies that it does more than produce the sound of a well-ordered 
discourse—for what it is worth. It is, at the same time, about the com- 
ing about of the confessional speech-act itself, raising the question 
how to represent oneself confessing, or, to borrow Stanley Cavell’s 
phrase, how to ‘arrogate voice.’ Starting out with this confessional 
speech-act does not guarantee the arrogation of voice. Starting out 
by placing transcendent revelation, eternity, and the gift of life in its 
entirety outside this confessional frame, however, guarantees the fail- 
ure to arrogate voice. 

Next, with this confessional speech-act firmly in place cutting off 
any invasion of the causality of foundational speech and opening up 
space for digressive rambling, we can say a bit more about its mechan- 
ics. It is governed by time as the stretching out of the mind (distentio 
animi). This stretching out of the mind is, in its turn, governed by the 
present of the future, of the present and of the past which means utter 
focus (attentio) on the part of the mind. Augustine sums up the entire 
process by saying that “time passes in a point.” But if time is, ulti- 
mately, focus, what does it focus on? On fixity—quod fixum manet— 
for, if time were allowed to be its true self, it would be a mere present 
of the present. At this point we find ourselves at the narrow gate of 
temporality, the point at which the arrogation of voice reaches its dra- 
matic height. On the one hand, extension and rambling are narrowed 
down in the expectation of epiphany, of the arrogation of voice right 
here and now. On the other hand, the narrowness of the present does 
not allow for this moment to be pinpointed, grasped, or extended ever. 
Thus at this point voice is either arrogated or not. Suspense. 
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Third, time as utter focus and as present of the present looks very 
much like eternity, although, in view of the fact that “it passes in a 
point,” that is what it is distinctly not.™® Eternity rather hovers over 
time like Vénus tout entière a sa proie attachée. In that capacity it nei- 
ther answers questions nor produces any sound of its own. It can only 
be perceived through the narrow gateway of time as the present of the 
present, that is, as shaped by the confessional speech-act. Should that 
speech-act be successful, then the effects are overwhelming: answers 
are no longer given because no questions are raised, the gift of life 
reveals itself and so does its ‘anthropological’ sequel, perseverance. 
However, just as the semantic richness of desire (questions!) has to 
be emptied out, so the revelation of gift and perseverance should be 
appreciated in its proper linguistic and rhetorical proportions. As an 
object that is going to stay eternity’s gift is to be processed through 
the confessional speech-act, which means that it can only be made 
to sound through the arrogation of voice within the narrow space of 
time. Part of what this book is about is to try to establish what this 
narrow space looks like. So much is clear in advance. The vast universe 
seemingly opened up by digressive rambling (or, from a more philo- 
sophical perspective, by a Neo-Platonic-like expansion of the mind) is 
now reduced to infinitesimal proportions. If voice is to be arrogated, 
it will be in the split second that “time passes in a point.” Immovable 
though eternity may be in itself, the confessional speech-act forces it, 
willy-nilly, immovably to move, albeit invisibly and languidly. It is the 
very moment at which voice becomes arrogated that I would like to 
call ‘eternity’s ennui.’ 


It will not come as a surprise that my attempt to draw a picture of 
Augustine’s literary universe will itself take on the shape of digres- 
sive rambling. Inevitably, my approach will also differ in substantial 
ways from time-honoured scholarly customs such as the amassing 
of references from which to draw interpretations and conclusions. 
Being far from exclusively about the glory of remembering, rambling 
is also—and simultaneously—driven by oblivion. Rather than striv- 
ing for an exhaustive view, therefore, I will zoom in on the poetical 
microchips which make that universe operational. To the extent that I 
believe that a discernable context of that universe is not a priori given, 


% There is a controversy among scholars over this issue which I shall discuss in 
chapter one. 
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acting on the assumption that it is, will, in my view, set us up for a 
clash with the obstacles described earlier in this introduction. That 
does not mean that I cannot be criticised for ignoring the integral 
picture or the context of Augustine’s thought. If only I knew what that 
context was! Yet I do not deny that such a picture may be utterly use- 
ful as long as its artificial nature is taken into account, and as long as 
it does not impinge on my right experimentally to begin at the other 
end, the poetical germs inside the Augustinian text. Hence I shall 
elaborate—and will keep elaborating—on those germs, rambling on 
until the redundancy of my own digression has run its course and, out 
of the process of forgetting and remembering, room is created for the 
split second of Augustinian temporality to manifest itself. 

My own way of rambling also implies that I will turn to a rather 
large number of authors and texts from different periods, among 
them, Dante, Hartmann von Aue, Calvin, Heinrich von Kleist, Balzac, 
Kafka, Beckett, Stanley Cavell and, in particular, Henry James. I do 
not intend to illustrate the Augustinian point of view with the help of 
those authors as if any real connection of sorts could be established. 
Nor do I consider historical and contemporary sources to be one big 
collection of interactive texts murmuring to each other throughout the 
ages and moving freely to and fro. By talking about germs, I mean to 
define focus, especially the focus on my part to lay bare the focus of 
Augustine’s text. Proceeding this way means that I do not know as of 
yet what the dividing and connecting lines will look like, both within 
the Augustinian text and between different texts or fragments of texts. 
For that rambling may be required, the heaping up of details and frag- 
ments, precisely in order to bring out the mechanics of epiphany as 
a result of focus. Thus I may be seen rambling to the extent that I 
will elaborate on a particular author in one chapter only to return 
to that same author in the next as if oblivious to what I had said so 
far. Throughout the process of my rambling the fragments uncovered 
along the way will remain fragments, and I have no intention to stretch 
them into the murky area where they could be made into meaningful 
analogies. Integral to the overall process of rambling as they are, my 
excursions into the work of various authors should rather be seen as 
little essays in their own right, even if they have a home as digressions 
to my larger argument. Admittedly, as a result of this particular way of 
rambling, my book has its longueurs. And, if the subject matter itself, 
eternity’s ennui, fails to justify them, my rambling, being concerned 
with a-causality, invites the reader to skip those parts that are not to 
his taste, and have a try at other ‘essays.’ 
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While I will avoid analogies I may sometimes twist the Augustinian 
text on purpose by introducing notions from other sources that are bla- 
tantly alien to the Augustinian mindset. The most prominent among 
them is sloth. Sloth in the guise of acedia was a familiar phenomenon 
in the monastic world expressing the state of languidness that made 
the monk vulnerable and open to diabolic attacks. It is rooted in a 
lack of focus. Lifting this notion out of the monastic world with its 
characteristic belief in a mental training that could even handle states 
of despond whether shaky or frozen, I here insert sloth into a mental 
frame in which there is nothing to be handled since life and persever- 
ance are given, or not. Doing so I twist the notion of sloth a bit and 
take it to mean: the refusal of a gift before it is given, or regardless of 
whether it is given. The reason for introducing an alien element into 
the Augustinian vocabulary is that his semantics of gift and refusal 
contain an essential anomaly. Back to Jauss, this anomaly lies in the 
a-causal nature of gift, or rather, in the fact that we are able to con- 
ceive of the a-causality of gift and acceptance but not, or with great 
difficulty, of the a-causality of refusal. Without claiming to be able to 
solve this problem and realising that, on closer inspection, Augustine’s 
semantics may prove profoundly unclear on this point, I found it use- 
ful to have a semantic tool at hand that expresses the negative and 
a-causal implications of the ‘refusal’ of gift. 


To round off this introduction, then, I give a brief survey of the course 
of my argument. In the first chapter I present the basic ingredients 
that go into the making of this book: time, plot, narrative, eternity, 
focus. Starting out with Paul Ricoeur’s Time and Narrative in which 
Augustine’s concept of time figures so prominently only to be supple- 
mented with Aristotle’s notion of plot, I argue in favour of a narrower 
and more focused view of time than presented by Ricoeur. With that 
concept of time, similar to the one described above, in place, I turn 
next to the problem of voice. The second chapter discusses how to 
lend voice to that which cannot be narrated in terms of a present of 
the present. With the help of the philosophers J.L. Austin and Stanley 
Cavell I trace how the Confessions, and in particular the conversion 
story, can be read from a performative perspective as an attempt to 
say the word and to “arrogate voice,” making sure that “one’s word 
is one’s bond,” or failing to do so. In passing I contrast this ‘theatri- 
cal’ approach with the more down-to-earth and descriptive tone of 
another famous conversion story, as recorded by John Henry Newman 
in his Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
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In the third chapter the combined problem of voice and failure or 
success is discussed in the light of another vintage Augustinian theme, 
namely predestination. An excursion is made to the even harsher ver- 
sion of predestination proposed by Calvin. The conclusion of this dis- 
cussion is quite paradoxical: Calvin’s voice, or, rather, the voice of 
his elect, may be loud and clear, but since it is tucked away in God’s 
eternity, that voice is at the same time utterly mute. Thence the atten- 
tion turns to the question of how a voice can turn mute, not as drasti- 
cally and vertically as in Calvin’s case, but in more poetic authors such 
as Dante, and, through a jump in time and genre, in Henry James. 
Appearances notwithstanding, James’ view as to how people get stuck 
in their fate and destiny, overtaken by it from the beginning rather 
than driven forward, is eminently suitable in bringing out the features 
of Augustine’s elect and the way they either persevere or fail to do so. 
It goes without saying that the status of temporality is paramount here. 
When and for how long are words allowed to do their job? Are they 
interrelated or utterly a-causal? In other words, does the being in place 
of a literary universe help them to survive or does it rather show them 
vulnerable ‘instants’ in the intermittences of temporality? 

Chapter four deals with the epiphany of Scripture. Rather than 
being a solid presence, I argue that it pinpoints the shaken state of 
human existence, highlighting skepticism with regard to history and 
the human mind. The literary universe thus coming to the fore will 
again be compared to the literary universe of Henry James, as it alter- 
nately expands and contracts. With my focus increasingly on Augus- 
tine’s notion of the distentio animi as a performative representation of 
time even though time as the indivisible present of the present stays in 
place, the comparison with James is particularly instructive. Especially 
the way in which James combines the solid and immoveable presence 
of his ‘objects’ of destiny (a portrait, a bowl, a fount, a square) with 
the ever widening flow of conversational voices, is helpful in trying to 
discern the confines within which Augustine’s widening of the soul is 
allowed to move. Like Augustine’s distentio animi, James’ ongoing flow 
of consciousness is uninterruptedly being called back by the ‘object 
that is there to stay —fate, destiny, predestination, perseverance. 

In chapter five a final attempt is made to describe the workings of 
time and eternity, the present and its breadth, predestination and per- 
severance. Various authors are being discussed in this context, some of 
whom Augustine scholars—Flasch, Teske, Ricoeur, Lyotard—in order 
to get a more accurate hold on the parameters within which time oper- 
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ates and constitutes Augustine’s literary universe. My literary examples 
for this occasion are taken from Kafka and Kleist because both authors 
have succeeded in picturing perseverance as such, breaking through 
the laws of more traditional concepts of time, plot and narrative. As a 
consequence, their literary universe looks utterly barren. That said the 
question remains whether Augustine’s focus on time and perseverance 
produces a similar effect of barrenness. Or does the semantic richness 
of his language reign supreme here as well? At this point we face a 
problem that has been in the way of getting a grip on Augustine’s 
thought from the outset. Most interpreters, whether theologians or 
philosophers, have not bothered very much about what seems a funda- 
mental paradox, or contradiction, in Augustine’s work, especially the 
Confessions. On the one hand, we have the conversion story preceded 
by the account of a divided will, suggesting that there is something to 
be willed. On the other hand, there is the idea, outspokenly present in 
the Confessions, that conversion is a gift: “give what you command and 
command what you will.” Not only conversion is given, but also the 
desire and the search for it, the “knocking on the door.” Using Kafka 
and Kleist I will attempt to take in and describe the simultaneity of gift 
and longing and of the perseverance that covers them both. Whereas 
those ‘modern’ authors have decidedly succeeded in lending visibility 
to this simultaneity (by turning desire inside out and making it part 
and parcel of the desired object), it remains doubtful whether we can 
say the same of Augustine. In a final effort, I will try to make the point 
that one can, just. 


CHAPTER ONE 


TIME, FOCUS AND NARRATIVE IN 
AUGUSTINE’ S CONFESSIONS 


1.1. INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter I propose to address the following problem: what is the 
relationship, if any, between Augustine’s account of his conversion in 
the first nine books of the Confessions and his concept of time as dis- 
cussed in book 11? If Augustine’s view with regard to the paradoxical 
status of time as at once being present and not present is to be univer- 
sally valid, it is bound to obtain for narrative time as well. However, 
generally speaking, the poetics of narrativity, like Aristotle’s devices 
with regard to tragedy such as plot and the reversal of events (peri- 
peteia), seem to be based on a linear concept of time as a sequence of 
successive moments which would exclude the Augustinian, non-linear 
presence of time altogether. 

Paul Ricoeur, in his Time and Narrative,' has taken Augustine’s 
aporias with regard to time (how is time capable of being and not 
being simultaneously?) as the point of departure for his lengthy dis- 
cussions of time and narration, ranging from Augustine and Aristotle 
to Woolf, Mann and Proust. The long and short of his discussion of 
Augustinian time is that it is unable to provide a would-be narrator 
with a plausible plot; reason why Ricoeur turns to Aristotle in an effort 
to supplement Augustine’s deficient concept of time with the less 
time-bound yet more structure-focused Aristotelian notions of plot 
and mimesis. The one thing Ricoeur does not do is apply his freshly 
established tools of narrative time to Augustine himself. As far as the 
narration of the Confessions proper is concerned, he leaves the aporia 
of time unresolved whilst turning to Aristotle for support at creating 
a concept of narrativity and time in which the one is not being elimi- 
nated by the other. 


1 Paul Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, 3 vols., trans. Kathleen MacLaughlin and David 
Pellauer (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1984-1985). Originally published as 
Temps et Récit (Paris: Seuil, 1983-1985). 
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In the following I want to try my hand at the experiment of read- 
ing the conversion narrative in the Confessions from the viewpoint of 
the Augustinian concept of time as developed in book 11. In view of 
Ricoeur’s negative conclusions with regard to the possible contribu- 
tion of time (as being and not being at the same time) to the devel- 
opment of plot, this looks like a risky undertaking. Yet, in my view, 
once we have accepted the premise that narrative time is part and 
parcel of time as developed in book 11, we cannot but take up the 
challenge to articulate what Augustine’s narrative looks like in terms 
of his own concept of time. In so doing, I do not, of course, pretend to 
give an overall assessment of the literary status of the Confessions. That 
problem is complicated enough. In addition to the narrative nature of 
the first nine books, there is the question of the change of composi- 
tional discourse in books 10 and 11 (dealing with memory and time 
respectively) and the more exegetical mood of the final books (12 and 
13) fitting in with the Christian genre of the Hexaemeron, the discus- 
sion and praise of God’s creation. My contribution can be seen as an 
attempt to establish some interaction between some of those differ- 
ent levels. Whereas hitherto much of the literature on the Confessions 
is quite compartmentalised into philosophical, theological and auto- 
biographical categories, I want to bridge some gaps between those dif- 
ferent compartments and demonstrate how the polyphony of voices 
in the Confessions is both scattered and held together thanks to the 
manifestation of time as a simultaneous presence and absence. 

By way of introduction, I begin with a modern author, Samuel Beck- 
ett, because, interestingly, he shares Augustine’s fate of being rejected 
by Ricoeur as a potential provider of a plausible plot. Just as Augus- 
tine’s concept of time is incapable of producing plot, so Beckett’s ‘plot- 
lessness, as seen from Ricoeur’s viewpoint, is based on a confused 
notion of time. 


But my ideas on this subject were always horribly confused, for my 
knowledge of men was scant and the meaning of being beyond me. Oh 
I’ve tried everything. In the end it was magic that had the honour of my 
ruins, and still today, when I walk there, I find its vestiges. But mostly 
they are a place with neither plan nor bounds and of which I understand 
nothing, not even of what it is made, still less into what. And the things 
in ruins, I don’t know what it is, what it was, nor whether it is not less a 
question of ruins than the indestructible chaos of timeless things, if that 
is the right expression.’ 


> Samuel Beckett, Molloy (London: Calder, 1959; reprint Calder and Boyars, 1966), 
Al. 
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Substitute man for God—although even that is not really necessary in 
view of the affinity between God and the soul—and we have a descrip- 
tion of Augustine’s state of mind in the Confessions. But ‘state of mind’ 
sounds too easy, as if the Confessions offer us straight access to the 
depths of Augustine’s unquiet soul. Neither Beckett’s reflections nor 
Augustine’s confessions should one-dimensionally be seen as a piece 
of biographical psychology. Yet this is the way the Confessions have in 
fact been read from Petrarch up to the brilliant accounts of modern 
interpreters such as Peter Brown’ and, most recently, Garry Wills (that 
is, minus the notion of one-dimensionality).* And, to bring the herme- 
neutical problem full circle, what legitimate objection could we make 
since it is with Augustine that the quintessentially western psychology 
of introspection—up to and including Molloy’s ruminations—is sup- 
posed to have begun? 

“A place with neither plan nor bounds...the indestructible chaos 
of timeless things, if that is the right expression...”: Beckett's words 
can somehow help us at least to discern the nature of the problems 
that confront us when reading the Confessions in their entirety rather 
than from an exclusively autobiographical, philosophical or theologi- 
cal point of view. All we have to do is mirror Beckett’s ruminations 
against the timeless eternity of God—as discussed in book 11—and we 
face the following problems. As Augustine himself makes very clear, 
the fact that the world is created out of nothing is one of the great 
discoveries he wants to confess to God. So, whatever his past problems 
may have been, in principle the concept of creation settles them all 
(Manichaeism, etc.). It is only on the condition that questions such 
as the one regarding ‘timelessness’ of evil and matter be answered, 
that a new problem can be tackled—one that is all the more serious 
for being a quintessentially Christian one—and that is the intrinsi- 
cally temporal nature of creation. Being temporal means that it must 
have both a “plan and bounds.” And far from being timeless, things 
are supposed to be alive and kicking in time. This means that they are 
basically destructible, created out of nothing and on their way back to 
nothing the very moment they have run their course and cease to be 
sustained by divine providence. 


> Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo, a Biography (London, Faber and Faber, 1967). 
* Garry Wills, Saint Augustine (New York: Viking, 1999). 
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The Augustinian paradox and aporia resulting from the confrontation 
between time as the guarantee of plan and bounds and the indivisibil- 
ity of time as the elusive yet ineluctable moment of the present is well 
known, as is Augustine’s tentative solution of seeing time as a distentio 
animi, the spreading out of the soul in the region of dissimilitude as 
the present expectation of the future, the present memory of things 
past and the present intuition of things present (contuitus).° But, as 
Richard Sorabji® and others have indicated, the solution of the avail- 
ability of past, present and future all at once as distentio animi “has 
the paradoxical effect of making time look like eternity. Time is frozen 
for inspection, and available altogether.”’ This is, Sorabji adds to his 
observation, not quite in accordance with Augustine’s intentions. Time 
is as different from God as is creation. Neither is time unreal. Put in 
terms of the regio dissimilitudinis, it is, “with its distractions, all too 
real.” “All too real” is indeed the issue on which the problem hinges. 
For this ‘reality’ of past and future, seemingly pleasant though mostly 
painful as it is, is killed, cut short, contracted by the present, and thus 
overruled by another reality which appears either to be underlying it 
or to invade it from the outside. Yet, as Augustine maintains against 
all odds, future things are, albeit in expectation, and past things are 
albeit in memory “and who would deny that the present time lacks 
extension because it passes in a point (quia in puncto praeterit)? But 
yet the attention [intention; Ricoeur’s translation] lasts (sed tamen per- 
durat attentio), through which what will be present moves towards 
absence.”* 

In my view, the confrontation in this passage between the lack of 
extension in a point-like present and the duration of attention brings 
to the fore one of the major problems we face in assessing not only 
the nature of time, but also the story and structure of the Confessions. 
I propose to approach this problem in a circuitous way. First I shall 
turn to the illuminating commentary on this passage by E.P. Meijering. 


5 Confessiones 11.20.26. This is the general view. I shall argue below that Augustine’s 
concept of time is first and foremost linked to the attentio animi, i.e. that part of the 
mind’s activity that, being concerned with the present, seems the most timeless one. 

€ Richard Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum (London: Duckworth, 1983). 

7 Tbid. 30. 

2 Confessiones 11.28.37. 
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Next I shall discuss the views of Paul Ricoeur whose Time and Narra- 
tive takes Augustine’s aporias regarding time as its point of departure. 
Finally, I shall deal with the aporias resulting from Ricoeur’s effort, 
with the help of Aristotle’s concept of plot, to go beyond Augustine. 
In so doing, I shall explore the possibility of Augustine’s narrative and 
plot being an intrinsic part of his concept of time (and vice versa). 
First, then, Meijering’s commentary on Confessions, book 11.28.37: 


To characterise the present Augustine here uses for the first time the 
word punctum which means ‘point’ as well as ‘moment’. With the help 
of this notion he wants to express the indivisibility and the near-noth- 
ingness of the present. Aristotle too compares the now with a point 
(stigme), Phys.220a 9 ss. For Aristotle the ‘now is supposed to divide 
and to unite, just as the point divides and unites the line in order thus, 
among other things, to guarantee the continuity in time. Admittedly, 
Augustine uses the word ‘point’. He does not, however, follow Aristotle’s 
further reflections on the ‘now which for him, as a liminal concept, both 
is time and is not time. What Augustine does say about the time in its 
entirety is that it is and it is not [my translation]).° 


The difference between Augustine and Aristotle is clear. While Aris- 
totle has a sequential concept of time in which the now is a point on 
a line and as such part of a continuum, for Augustine the existence 
of time is, ideally speaking, a matter of either/or. The fact that this 
either/or cannot be realised is part of the aporia of time and of the 
exile of the human soul, not living properly, but through the distentio 
animi, stretched out, backward in memory and forward in expectation. 
This is why Meijering rightly refers to time as being and not being at 
once. One of the implications of this Augustinian view is that there 
can be no before or after. There is no actual succession of moments 


° “Für die Gegenwart gebraucht Augustin hier zum ersten Mal das Wort punctum, 


das sowohl ‘Punkt’ wie auch ‘Augenblick’ bedeutet. ... Er will hiermit die Unteilbarkeit 
und die fastige Nichtigkeit der Gegenwart ausdriicken. Auch Aristoteles vergleicht 
das Jetzt mit einem Punkt (stigmé), Phys.220a 9 ff. Siehe P.F. Conen, op. cit., S 103 ff. 
Bei Aristoteles soll das Jetzt teilen und einen, wie der Punkt die Linie teilt und eint, 
und damit u.a. die Kontinuitat in der Zeit garantieren. Augustin gebraucht wohl das 
Wort ‘Punkt’, aber nicht die von Aristoteles darin verbundenen Gedanken, namen- 
tlich nicht die Ausführungen zum Jetzt, das als Grenze Zeit und wiederum nicht Zeit 
ist. Wohl sagt Augustin von der ganzen Zeit, sie sei und sei nicht.” E.P. Meijering, 
Augustin über Schöpfung, Ewigkeit und Zeit. Das elfte Buch der Bekenntnisse (Leiden: 
Brill, 1979), 99. See p. 75 for his quote from Augustine, En. In Ps. 38, 7: “quod me 
difficilius et periculosius perturbat et est et non est, nec esse possumus dicere quod non 
stat, nec non esse quod venit et transit” 
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that can be measured analogous to the way we measure movement. 
So Augustine’s punctum as contamination of point and moment is 
not the beginning of something else; it neither divides nor unites the 
present. The punctum is indivisible and reflects the “near-nothingness 
of the present.” 

So far so good. What we have here is a precise exposition of Augus- 
tinian aporia regarding time. Meijering, for his part, wisely avoids 
solving the problem. But nor does he bother to ponder the possible 
implications of this aporia for the concept of time and extension in 
the Confessions or, for that matter in the very act of confessio itself. He 
contents himself with noticing that “Augustine, in book 11, primarily 
speaks as a mystic who would like to overcome his temporal existence 
through a union with God.” But does so rash a conclusion do justice 
to the Confessions and, it should be added again, to the extended act 
of confessio? And does it do justice to Augustine’s great discovery of 
the world as being created out of nothing, that is, of being “a place 
with plan and bounds and the destructible order and breadth of tem- 
porality”? Does it do justice to the concomitant notion of sin? Besides, 
labelling Augustine in book 11 as a mystic would postulate—on the 
level of narrative time, yet time—a linear process leading up to that 
mystical speech, or, for that matter, leading up to the mystical vision 
of Ostia in book 9, presupposing a presence of before and after that 
would be ill at ease with Augustine’s concept of time proper. It would 
be naive to assume that the indivisible moment of mystical experience 
as expressed in terms of the ictus cordis (the moment of a heart’s beat) 
in book 9, because of its very indivisibility and timelessness, would 
stop at the vision proper. The very fact that, for Augustine, time is 
and time is not implies that the pressure of eternity on the present, 
however remote and elusive and however incisive, is all-pervasive. In 
other words, whatever mystical moments and reflections may occur 
in the Confessions, they are incessantly sent back and recycled into the 
ongoing story of confession which, for all its paradoxical incapacity to 
express the indivisible punctum of the present, lingers between remem- 
bering, forgetting and expectation. If Augustine does have his mystical 
moments in the Confessions they do not cease to be part of this very 


10 Ibid. 115: “Augustin spricht im elften Buch der Bekenntnisse primar als Mys- 
tiker, der seine zeitliche Existenz in seiner Einwerdung mit Gott überwinden möchte.” 
Augustin über Schöpfung, Ewigkeit und Zeit. 
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process of procrastinating the present through memory, oblivion and 
hope (“cras, cras, tomorrow, tomorrow.. .”). 


As Paul Ricoeur has made abundantly clear, his discussion of the 
Augustinian aporias of time owes a lot to Meijering’s commentary." 
Like Meijering, Ricoeur also turns to Aristotle to contrast the unsolv- 
able paradox of attentio and distentio with the Aristotelian extension 
of ‘before’ and ‘after.’ Hence Ricoeur takes his argument further add- 
ing to the distentio animi the Aristotelian concept of mythos/plot. For 
Ricoeur, it is emplotment as the (re)-organization of time that is sup- 
posed to complement the elusiveness of the distentio animi. Emplot- 
ment, in turn, is realised through a threefold mimesis: prefiguration, 
configuration, and refiguration. Of those three, configuration is the 
pivotal one through which the narrative, taking its lead from a given 
sequence of events, is shaped and is given its proper narrative time, 
finally to be refigured by the reader. Storytelling is the ultimate safe- 
guard against the threat of death and eternity (both reflecting time 
without extension). The intricacies of Ricoeur’s analysis need not con- 
cern us here. In an endlessly refined and lengthy exposition Ricoeur 
explores countless ‘figurations’ of narrative time. Here I would like to 
focus on two issues. First there is the fact that, despite Ricoeur’s liberal 
treatment of unlikely manifestations of time—allowing, for instance, 
for the modernist experiments with time—it is the Aristotelian view of 
succession (before and after), however reshaped, and possibly reversed, 
in the mimesis of con- and refiguration, that for him is the non plus 
ultra of temporality. Second, in accordance with this stance, there is 
for Ricoeur an upper limit to what can and cannot be properly called 
temporality. 

First, consider the Aristotelian insistence on the permanence of 
before and after against the absence of succession in Augustine: 


On the one hand, from an Aristotelian point of view, the breaks by which 
the mind is able to distinguish two ‘instants’ are enough to determine 
a before and an after solely by reason of the orientation of movement 
from its cause to its effect. In this way, I can say that event A precedes 
event B and that event B follows event A, but I cannot for all this affirm 
that event A is past and event B future. On the other hand, from an 
Augustinian point of view, the future and the past exist only in relation 


1 Paul Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, vol. 1, 231, footnote 1: “My study owes a great 
deal to E.P. Meijering’s scholarly commentary.” 
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to a present, that is, to an instant indicated by the utterance designat- 
ing it. The past is before and the future is after only with respect to this 
present possessing the relation of self-reference, attested to by the very 
act of uttering something. It follows from this Augustinian point of view 
that the before-and-after—that is, the relation of succession—is foreign 
to the notions of present, past, and future, and hence to the dialectic of 
intension and distension that is grafted to these notions.” 


As we see, both Aristotle and Augustine do have a problem. “The 
dynamism of movement alone,” which is inherent to the notions of 
succession, cannot generate the dialectic of the threefold presence of 
past, present and future.’ As far as Ricoeur is concerned, combining 
the notion of succession with the concept of emplotment can solve 
this problem. Plot can be added to succession without eliminating it in 
the process, for “the act of emplotment extracts a configuration from 
a succession.”’* But Augustine is in greater trouble since “the disten- 
tion of the soul cannot produce the extension of time.” For this aporia 
there seems to be no solution at hand. 

Not unrelated to this aporia is the second issue I proposed to dis- 
cuss, the upper, or rather, lower limit Ricoeur imposes on the “hier- 
archization of temporality.”! It is not the case that anything goes. For 
instance, “rejecting chronology is one thing [as in the older form of 
modernism, Eliot, Pound, Yeats, Joyce]; the refusal of any substi- 
tute principle of configuration is another [Beckett]”.’° As for Beckett, 
Ricoeur agrees with Frank Kermode’s characterisation of him in The 
Sense of an Ending as “the perverse theologian of a world which has 
suffered a Fall, experienced an Incarnation which changes all relations 
of past, present, and future, but which will not be redeemed.”” 


2 Time and Narrative, vol. 3, 19. 


133 Ibid. vol. 3, 21. 

14 Ibid. vol. 3, 66. 

15 Ibid. vol. 1, 86. Ricoeur uses the phrase to denote a limit upwards, toward eter- 
nity and fixity, but, in an elegant passage, acknowledges that an upper limit is directed 
toward death as well. “The most serious question this work may be able to pose is to 
what degree a philosophical reflection on narrativity and time may aid us in thinking 
about eternity and death at the same time.” Here I could not agree more. 

16 Ibid. vol. 2, 25. Ricoeur, quoting Frank Kermode, further refers to the (Christian) 
paradigms on which the Beckett-like irony and parody depend and the notions of imi- 
tation and repetition involved, preventing schism. Yes, that is true, but, in a sense, the 
Confessions are ‘absolutely new’ (up to a point, of course, but that is what the poetical 
problem of the Confessions is about). Accordingly, they demand an assessment that 
does justice to this aspect of newness as much as to the ‘uniqueness’ of time. 

17 Ibid. vol. 2, 26. Cf. Frank Kermode, The Sense of an Ending. Studies in the Theory 
of Fiction (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1966), 115. 
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In the end, his insistence on a discordant concordance notwith- 
standing, Ricoeur’s is a desire for harmony: 


What seems unsurpassable in the last analysis is the reader’s expecta- 
tion that some form of consonance will finally prevail. The expectation 
implies that not everything will be a peripeteia, otherwise peripeteia itself 
becomes meaningless, and our expectation of order would be totally 
frustrated... Frustration cannot be the last word." 


What Ricoeur means to say is that an overkill of peripeteia (the sud- 
den reversal of circumstances) may turn into the opposite of what it 
is supposed to represent: plot. “Everything being a peripeteia’ would 
transform plot into plotlessness. And, evidently, in Ricoeur’s view, it is 
Beckett’s writings with their random course of fragmented speech that 
are the epitome of plotlessness. But, then, without forcing an anach- 
ronistic (sic!) link between Beckett and Augustine, one might ask: 
is Kermode’s description, applied to Augustine, so far off the mark? 
Talking, for the sake of convenience, about time in terms of before 
and after, is not the failure to be redeemed and, in a later stage, the 
failure not to sin, one of the great poetical drives behind the Confes- 
sions? Is not sin the answer, however misdirected, of creation both to 
eternity and to the “indestructible chaos of timeless things”? Thus sin 
would, perversely, echo the temporality of creation. This seems the 
only condition on which sin as the—failed—hallmark of temporality 
may transform into the ‘realised eschatology’ of conversion, happiness 
and beauty. In other words, as I shall point out in the following, this 
seems the only condition on which indivisible time, that is, time that 
wipes out ‘sooner’ and ‘later,’ can materialise as the sero of the sero 
te amavi. In a split second that sero is an ultimate sigh not unlike the 
cathartic whispering of the tragic “alas, alas...” 

By describing Augustine’s discussion of time in book 11 as a quest 
for mystical union, Meijering has left, as far as time is concerned, the 
bulk of the Confessions unaccounted for. If ever there was someone 
who could be expected to amend for that failure, it was Ricoeur. In 
view of the title alone, Time and Narrative, it would be hard to imag- 
ine that a discussion of the role of time in the Confessions would not 
extend to the narrative of the first nine books, or, for that matter, 
to the Confessional narrative as such. And in his opening chapter 


18 Time and Narrative, vol. 2, 25. 
® Sigh: because it has its pendant in the sighs at the end of Racine’s tragedies: 
“Hélas...” (Bérénice). 
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on Augustine, Ricoeur has indeed a beautiful passage about the first 
nine books as “time’s approximation of eternity,” about the two peak 
experiences, the conversion in book 8 and the ecstasy in book 9. That 
moment of ecstasy “puts an end to wandering, the fallen form of the 
distentio anim?” just “in order to inspire peregrination that sends the 
soul off again on the roads of time.”” Yet, amazingly, he declines to 
raise this history of the soul to the level of plot or plotlessness. This 
may be understandable considering the fact that the issue of plot is 
being reserved for Aristotle as a necessary supplement to the ‘implo- 
sive, and therefore deficient, nature of Augustine’s concept of time. 
Yet this omission regrettably cuts Augustine off from narrative time. 
True, in a footnote Ricoeur poses the question as to the relationship 
of the whole of Book 11 with the narration of the first nine books of 
the Confessions, promising to address that problem in the next volume 
when dealing with the theme of repetition.” But in volume 2 that dis- 
cussion is conspicuously absent. In fact, as soon as Ricoeur had intro- 
duced the Aristotelian concepts of plot and mimesis as a supplement 
to Augustine’s aporias of time in volume 1, he had drawn the rather 
harsh conclusion that time and narrative will never meet: 


Indeed, as has been said, Augustine’s paradoxes of the experience of 
time owe nothing to the activity of narrating a story. His key example 
of reciting a verse or a poem serves to sharpen the paradox rather than 
to dissolve it.” 


If this is true—which I believe it is, at least within the boundaries of a 
definition of ‘story’ in terms of succession—it would have been quite 
interesting to know more about Ricoeur’s assessment of narrative time 
in the ‘story’ of the Confessions. As things stand, Ricoeur passes over 
the story of Augustine’s life and conversion in silence, leaving it to 
itself, ‘unredeemed,’ to paraphrase Kermode’s typecasting of Beckett. 
A possible objection against my desire for connection may be that, 
in book 11, Augustine is doing philosophy, asking himself tough, sys- 
tematic questions. In any case, that is the way philosophers and theo- 
logians such as Sorabji, Meijering and, to a certain degree, Ricoeur 
have approached the matter. But in my view, things are more com- 


2 Time and Narrative, vol. 2, 29. See also p. 30 for the pivotal role of eternity as a 
deepening of temporality. 

21 Tbid. vol. 1, 234, note 26. 

» Tbid. vol. 1, 52. 
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plicated than that. Whatever the difficulties may be in assessing the 
true nature of the Confessions, so much is clear that the entire work 
is shaped explicitly as narrated time, including the reflections on time 
itself. Consequently, the aporetic circularity resulting from the ques- 
tion ‘what is time?’ in book 11 is not only a philosophical aporia. It 
also bears on Augustine’s overall project to tell his ‘lived’ experience in 
and about time to God. In other words, by addressing God—this being 
the one, repetitive, ‘linear’ continuity of the Confessions—Augustine 
introduces not only the elusiveness as well as the density (the lack 
of extension) of the present in his ‘story,’ but also the verticality and 
the unfathomability of eternity. Needless to say, this unusual shape of 
‘linearity’ as ‘curvilinear’ generates an unusual kind of narrative. 

The present is far from being eternity (would that it was!) and eternity 
is far from being present: that might be a way to describe the Confes- 
sions.” But it is precisely the complex nature of the Confessions—since 
it is the story of sin—which makes the opposite hold true as well. For, 
although not living up to its true nature of indivisibility and being 
spread out in the guise of the distentio animi instead, the present is a 
point-like moment that lacks extension. And, as for eternity, it is pres- 
ent in its flash-like vertical disguise, in the rare moments of ‘mystical’ 
experience, but also structurally. For each time Augustine addresses 
God—and he does so all the time—he evokes the newly found source 
of his life. Yet, by nature of his timelessness, this same addressee of his 
prayers is also the black hole in his remembering mind, in his prayer, 
his thought and his narrative. And on the part of man himself, the 
shakiness of his sinful state prevents him from meeting unfathom- 
able eternity with the fixity of a realised present. His is the inability to 
“make the human heart still, so that it can see how eternity, in which 
there is neither future nor past, stands still and dictates future and 
past times.””* 

Is it possible to get some grip of this rather confusing state of affairs 
in which time is and is not? Is it possible to mould those disparate 


The dilemma is brilliantly summed up by Garry Wills: “So there is no ‘present’ 
as such. And yet, paradoxically, we know the past only as a present memory and the 
future only as present anticipation. There is, then, no real present and nothing but real 
present. The mind brokers this odd interplay of times in a no-time.” Garry Wills, Saint 
Augustine (New York: Viking, 1999), 90-1. 

4 Confessiones 11.11.13; Chadwick, 228. Throughout the book I use Henry Chad- 
wick’s translation: Saint Augustine, Confessions (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1991) abbreviated as ‘Chadwick.’ 
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elements into a story of sorts? As for Ricoeur, he is pessimistic with 
regard to the chances of blending time and narrative in this particular 
case. Augustine’s handling of time “owes nothing to the activity of 
narrating a story.” The example of the poem (Ambrose’s Deus creator 
omnium) is a case in point. But, in my view, it is precisely as reciting a 
poem that Augustine confesses his life—and not only his life, but also 
the life and times of creation—to God.” Admittedly, this confessional 
story is not organised according to the principle of succession (before 
and after) required for narrative time. In that sense it is indeed plot- 
less. There is no Aristotelian instant that divides and unites the now 
just as a point divides and unites a line, thus guaranteeing continuity 
in time. For Augustine, the winner takes all, that is, the one poem, 
measured, extended and contracted by the distentio and attentio animi 
and attached as it is to its unfathomable source creates room for a 
story without beginning or end and, in a sense, “with neither plan nor 
bound” while remaining intrinsically temporal. In Ricoeur’s view this 
would be a contradiction in terms since the distentio animi is inca- 
pable of “producing the extension of time.” 


1.3. TIME, NARRATIVE AND EMPLOTMENT 


Yet, before I turn to my own version of ‘narrative’ reading of time, 
Ricoeur deserves another round of attention. Decisive though his 
expulsion of the Augustinian narrative from time may be, his analysis 
of Augustine’s text is so full of nuances that the subtle game of attentio 
and distentio comes tantalizingly close to an Augustinian emplotment 
of sorts. 

Let us then reconsider the text quoted above and examine Ricoeur’s 
commentary in the process: 


Et quis negat praesens tempus carere spatio, quia in puncto praeterit? 
sed tamen perdurat attentio, per quam pergat abesse quod aderit. non 
igitur longum tempus futurum, quod non est, sed longum futurum longa 
expectatio futuri est, neque longum praeteritum tempus, quod non est, sed 
longum praeteritum longa memoria praeteriti est/and who would deny 
that the present time lacks extension because it passes in a point? But 
yet the attention lasts through which what will be present moves towards 


25 Oddly enough, Ricoeur admits to so much (Time and Narrative, Il, 22), reflecting 
upon the poetical possibilities of this passage. 
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absence. That is why future time, which does not exist, is not long. A 
long future rather is a long expectation of the future; nor is past time, 
which does not exist, long. Rather a long past is a long remembrance of 
the past.” 


To understand this text—insofar as that is possible—we must first know 
how the attentio or intentio has come into being. It happens through 
the impression (affectio) that reality (res) leaves behind in the mind. In 
a remarkable passage, Augustine for once does not address God in his 
confessional manner but his very own mind. “It is in you, my mind, 
that I measure my stretches of time (tempora)...The impression that 
passing things make on you, and that stay in you when they have gone, 
that is what I measure as present, not the things which were transitory 
aimed at causing that impression.””” 

If the mind next wants to measure time, it measures this affectio 
which, as in the example of a psalm learnt by heart, is present in its 
entirety. That is the attentio that lasts (perdurat). But if we read the 
passage “Et quis negat” from the point of view of the suggested conti- 
nuity (perdurat) it is full of contradictions. First, there is present time 
that lacks extension and is point-like. How does a point last? It does 
so as attentio through which the present moves toward absence, in 
other words, through which the extension of the soul (distentio animi) 
materialises. But if we would be inclined to take ‘materialise’ as really 
extensive (for instance, as a long future or a long past) it at once 
shrinks, vanishes, so to speak, into the size and guise of expectation 
and memory. What then is a Jong memory or a long expectation but 
another contradiction in terms? 

Ricoeur is right in pointing to the circularity of this argument and, 
it must be added, to its enigmatic attractiveness. “Have we any other 
means,” he asks, “of expressing the connection between affectio [that 
is, the impression of res on the mind such as a psalm] and intentio 
[that is, the attention that keeps the psalm present in the mind but is 
also on the verge of extending into the process of measuring the psalm 
by lengthening and shortening that which it attends to], outside of 
a progressive dynamization of the metaphor of the spaces traversed 
by expectation, attention, and memory?”” The answer is negative. “In 


% Confessiones 11.28.37; my translation. 

27 Ibid. 11.27.36; Chadwick, 242. 

8 I leave aside the concomitant problem, discussed by Ricoeur, of passivity and 
activity. 
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this respect, the metaphor of the transit of events through the present 
seems unsurpassable.” Such is the price Augustine has to pay for his 
resolving the aporia of measurement: “the soul ‘distends’ itself as it 
‘engages’ itself—this is the supreme enigma.”” At the same time, this 
answer, as a “living metaphor”’—an allusion to Ricoeur’s own méta- 
phore vive—is valuable, indeed an “inestimable discovery”: 


Augustine’s inestimable discovery is, by reducing the extension of time 
to the distention of the soul, to have tied this distention to the slip- 
page that never ceases to find its way into the heart of the threefold 
presence—between the present of the future, the present of the past, and 
the present of the present. In this way he sees discordance emerge again 
and again out of the very concordance of the intentions of expectation, 
attention, and memory. 


‘Slippage’ is a nice characterisation of the paradox of an attention that 
lasts in spite of the fact that it belongs to a point-like present with- 
out extension. Each and every separate phase of the resulting distentio 
can be imagined—the spreading out of the mind into expectation and 
remembrance—but the process in its entirety cannot. It is like watch- 
ing a conductor’s baton go up and down. That the eye can observe 
and that the mind can articulate. But the conducting itself, that is, the 
very moment the baton ‘hits’ the sound or, for that matter, orders it to 
come out, cannot be grasped. All the spectator can see is the “going up 
and down.’ And yet the musicians know. In the process of measuring, 
expanding the past and shortening the future, their attentio (to the 
conductor’s ‘timeless’ yet ‘distensive’ beat) produces the present, no 
sooner, no later.” 


2 Time and Narrative, vol. 1, 21. 

3 The idea of the conductor having the entire canticum present in his mind while 
handling the measuring of its parts during the brief moment of concentration (ictus 
cordis) before the actual conducting starts is aptly described by Harvey Sachs in his 
Reflections on Toscanini (London: Robson Books, 1992), 160: “Lorand Fenyves, who 
was one of the Palestine Orchestra’s concertmasters when Toscanini worked with the 
ensemble in the mid-1930s, once questioned the conductor about his habit of remain- 
ing frozen in concentration for a few seconds before he began a piece, then raising 
his baton and expecting the orchestra to be ready to start without delay. Toscanini 
explained that before he could set the music in motion he had to think through the 
components of the work’s structure—in other words, the motivic unit within the 
phrase, the phrase within the period, the period within the section, the section within 
the whole piece or movement, and the movement within the entire work—all com- 
pressed into a few seconds. Like the boxes with which children play, said Toscanini, 
the smallest part fits into a slightly larger one, the slightly larger one into a still larger 
one, and so on. ‘I have to feel that I contain all the parts of a work in my mind 
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Ricoeur’s admiration for Augustine’s speculations on time is unre- 
served. The “fragile example of the canticum recited by heart”?! itself 
opens up vistas of perspective for the ‘potentialities of narrative,’ the 
more so since Augustine extends the example of the poem-psalm to 
all its parts on the one hand, and to all of life and all of history, on 
the other. Yet, as we have seen above, Augustine’s paradox of time, 
though underlying Ricoeur’s quest for the nature of narrative, will not 
do. The distentio animi itself cannot produce the extension of time. It 
even “serves to sharpen the paradox rather than dissolve it.” Nothing 
is being “owed here to the activity of narrating a story.” As a result, 
there is something flawed about the entire project. The speculations on 
time may be profound but they fail in producing the temporality of 
narrative. There clearly is an insufficiency here that has to be supple- 
mented by the concept of emplotment. 


It is to this enigma of the speculation on time that the poetic art of 
emplotment replies. But Aristotle’s Poetics does not resolve it all. It puts 
it to work—poetically—by producing an inverted figure of discordance 
and concordance.” 


But does one really need an Aristotle-like theory of emplotment, how- 
ever liberally applied, to account for Augustine’s concept of (narrative) 
time? Somewhere in Time and Narrative Ricoeur claims to proceed in 
an ascetic way. It is precisely here, I think, that some kind of asceti- 
cism could be of use. In other words, in my view, we do not need an 
external poetics at all that would bridge the gap between Augustinian 
time and narrative. Augustine’s own ideas of time suffice to lend the 
narrative the width it needs to survive as narrative. 


1.4. LONG EXPECTATION, LONG MEMORY 


Anticipating my conclusions I want to state that for Augustine the 
dynamics of temporality and narrative are to be found in the “sed 
tamen perdurat attentio/and yet attention lasts” rather than, as 
Ricoeur and others suggest, in the distentio animi proper. Admittedly, 
the distentio animi witnesses to the fact that the human soul lives in 


before I can begin to conduct,’ he said, ‘and when I do contain them, I must begin 
to conduct.’” 

31 Time and Narrative, vol. 1, 22. 

32 Ibid. vol. 2, 21-2. 
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sin, in the regio dissimilitudinis, alienated from both its Maker and 
itself. And understandably, the same human soul longs for deliverance 
from this distorted kind of temporality and reaches out “to the palm 
of vocation, extended, not in the manner of distention but secundum 
intentionem.”*? However, Ricoeur is right in pointing out that the dis- 
tension of the soul is incapable of producing the extension of time. As 
a result, there seems no way of avoiding an unsolvable paradox. 

To tackle this problem, let us first repeat Sorabji’s phrasing of this 
aporia. Like Ricoeur, he holds that “past, present and future are all 
available at once as distentio in the mind,” creating “the paradoxical 
effect of making time look like eternity. Time is frozen for inspec- 
tion, and available altogether.” Although, like Ricoeur, Sorabji empha- 
sises too much the element of distension, his elegant way of putting 
it provides us at the same time with the means to crack the problem, 
‘inspection’ being the key to the solution. It is the human mind itself, 
and more in particular memory, that ‘inspects,’ that is, phrases, and 
rephrases, the experience of time. But memory being the basis of it all, 
it is not the distention of the soul that comes first but “the attention 
that lasts.” Just as remembrance and expectation are tied up to the 
present, so memory in its purest disguise is the actualisation of the 
present. It is the undivided possession of the entire psalm or poem: 
attentio perdurat. But what about Sorabji’s objection that this looks 
too much like eternity? And conversely, what about Ricoeur’s need for 
an emplotment which can “produce an inverted figure of discordance 
and concordance,” which, in other words, is no longer caught in the 
vicious circle of discordant concordance and can tell the story of what 
is going on between distention and attention? 

As I see it, Ricoeur is right in pointing to the circularity of the pro- 
cess of “discordance emerging again and again out of the very concor- 
dance of the intentions of expectation, attention and memory.” But 
that does not imply that Augustine “reduces the extension of time to 
the distention of the soul.” The notion of ‘slippage,’ so brilliantly intro- 
duced by Ricoeur, is, in my view, not tied to distention, but rather to 
attention, to duration (of sorts) and thence to time. And it is precisely 
this difference that opens up possibilities for an Augustinian poetics 
of time and narrative. 


° Confessiones 11.29.39 (as quoted by Ricoeur). 
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But what does my notion of slippage, related as it is to the lasting 
attention (attentio perdurat) look like? Using the Augustinian device of 
procrastination, let us first turn to another work from another period 
in order further to define this notion, to Dostoesvsky’s The Possessed. 
In the opening passage, Stepan Verkhovensky, the father of the novel’s 
‘great sinner’ and a rare intellectual in a provincial town, is introduced 
as follows: 


Nevertheless he was a most intelligent and gifted man, even, so to say, a 
scholar, though, as far as his scholarship was concerned, well, in a word, 
his scholarship didn’t amount to much, to nothing at all, I think. 


This is what John Jones, in his illuminating commentary, calls a ‘slippage 
sentence: “A scholar. Not much of a scholar. Really no scholar...Only 
negation. Not even negation. Nothing.”™ 

Compare this slippage of the provincial intellectual to the bishop 
of provincial Hippo, sitting in his room or on his porch, reflecting on 
what he now is (book 10) and making up the balance of his ‘converted’ 
life.” He has come a long way—and that is what he is talking about in 
the Confessions—‘long, as we shall see, being a key concept. But both 
what he now is and what he once was, are far from being an orderly 
succession of events. It is neither a story of a successful conversion, 
nor a story of ups and downs, nor even a tragic account of utter fail- 
ure. In a sense, there are neither plans nor bounds. Addressing himself 
to God, the source of being and the embodiment of eternity, Augus- 
tine cannot but blur distinctions between sooner and later, before and 
after. Tied to timeless eternity, the present as lacking extension is all 
there is left. As such it reveals itself as the black hole in the heart of 
human existence, as the ever-present and ever-evasive moment that 
cannot be grasped. 

Yet the intensity of this enigmatic present “quia in puncto praeterit/ 
because it passes in a point,” is such as to evoke the drama of slippage. 
Take Dostoesvky’s opening sentence. It does not tell a story of succes- 
sion. But, in terms of Bakhtin’s concept of the ‘polyphonic novel,” an 
astonishing number of voices can be heard simultaneously. Thus the 
statement embraces and reflects the entire novel. Wittily presenting 
the gliding scale of Verkhovensky’s talents, it mirrors the dark things 


* John Jones, Dostoevsky (Oxford: Clarendon, 1983), 270. 
3 I shall come back to this passage in chapter 5. 
3% See M. Bakhtin, La poétique de Dostoiesvki (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1970). 
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to come; or, for that matter, the dark things being there or already 
having been there, up to the point of nihilistic destruction. As far as 
emplotment is concerned, thanks to this simultaneity, it is, in a sense, 
over and done with on the spot.*” 

Back to Augustine and the ‘slippage’ of attentio, the following scene 
may be illustrative: 


When I am sitting at home, a lizard catching flies or a spider entrapping 
them as they rush into its web often fascinates me. The problem is not 
made any different by the fact that the animals are small. The sight leads 
me on to praise you, the marvelous Creator and orderer of all things; 
but that was not how my attention first began (non inde intentus esse 
incipio). It is one thing to rise rapidly, another thing not to fall (aliud est 
cito surgere, aliud est non cadere). My life is full of such lapses, and my 
only hope is in your great mercy.*® 


This then is a moment frozen for inspection albeit directed downward 
rather than upward. Is the passage telling a story, for instance, the 
story of Augustine’s converted life? I do not think so, not, at least, in 
terms of plot. It does, however, abound with ‘slippage.’ First, there is 
the frozen moment of Augustine watching a lizard or a spider: the 
intentio. Next this ‘innocent’ glance is broken down and revealed as 
a lapse into the web of the senses. In fact, Augustine was not ‘really’ 
looking; he was not looking at all. “Only negation, not even negation, 
nothing.” Now it could be asked: what is so special about this notion 
of slippage? What else does it come down to but another manifesta- 
tion of the distentio animi? That, however, is not how time and nar- 
rative work for Augustine. Let us once more recall the image of the 
conductor beating the music. Upbeat and downbeat can in a sense be 
distinguished, but they cannot be pinned down. They cannot be ‘fro- 
zen, since the timeless moment in which they meet generates both the 
simultaneity of sound and voices and the continuity of melody (going 
up and down). Rather than slippage itself it is the intentio or atten- 
tio representing this moment, however perverted, that conditions the 


7 Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, vol. 2, 96-97. Ricoeur is in two minds with regard 
to the question whether Dostoevsky’s poetics can still be called narrative: “By sliding 
from the mimesis of action to the mimesis of characters, then to that of their thoughts, 
feelings, and language, and by crossing the final threshold, that from monologue to 
dialogue, on the plane of the narrator’s as much as the characters’ discourse, have we 
not surreptitiously substituted for emplotment a radically different structuring prin- 
ciple, which is dialogue itself?” 

° Confessiones 10.35.57; Chadwick, 213. 
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slippage and sets it into motion. As a consequence, the negative effect 
of slippage (resulting into ‘nothing’) is not mere negativity. And much 
less is it a kind of negativity mitigated by a positive element. It is the 
power of simultaneity, as, for instance, in Dostoesvsky’s passage, the 
simultaneous sounding of voices, and its strong expressionism that 
make the lapses of slippage so dramatically negative. They continue to 
be sustained, as long as they last, by the actual, denser notion of time: 
the extensionless present of the moment. 

In my view this is what Augustine means by saying that time is and 
time is not. The existence of time cannot be thought without the split 
second of attentio. Life seems to consist of cito surgere and cadere. 
But that is not accurate enough, sounding too much like a story with 
a plot, with succession of before and after. From the point of view of 
Augustine’s ‘plotless’ notion of time and narrative, it is more accu- 
rate to say: cito surgere is one thing and non cadere another. Yes, this 
makes life more circumstantial, less full of plots, including what Ker- 
mode has called “the fixity of plot.” But this is what time is about. In 
between cito surgere and non cadere lies the timeless moment of the 
conductor’s hitting the sound: attentio. Hence, it extends into the dis- 
tention of music. This is how time works: sed tamen perdurat attentio. 
The entire piece of music continues being present in the conductor’s 
mind. And if his attention lasts, he can make time ‘long,’ lengthen 
it (and, by implication, shorten it) and produce an “equal music.” 
Longa expectatio and longa memoria: that is the most adequate way of 
expressing that time is and time is not. But, besides being adequate, 
it is also most enigmatic. For the point-like present and the grip of 
simultaneity exercised by the present deprives memory and expecta- 
tion of any length whatever, turning a long memory into a contradic- 
tion in terms. Yet this is exactly how Augustine’s notion of time, and 
of time and narrative, works. His confessions coram deo, being about 
procrastination, delay, hesitation and lapses, are shot through with the 
present and, even, with eternity. Together they constitute time. “Sero 
te amavi/late have I loved you.” The sero says it all. In it, the longa 
expectatio and the longa memoria meet bringing about the simulta- 
neity of “equal music.”*® It is no wonder this special kind of plotless 


° The expression is John Donne’s and used by Vikram Seth as a motto for his 
novel, An Equal Music (London: Phoenix House, 1999): “And into that gate they shall 
enter, and in that house they shall dwell, where there shall be no cloud nor sun, no 
darkness nor dazzling, but one equal light, no noise, nor silence, but one equal music, 
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poetics contains an explosive power of negativity, not unlike the sus- 
pense of a well conducted piece of music that becomes more fragile as 
the conductor’s hold (time and timelessness!) appears stronger. Beck- 
ett, then, whose ‘circumstantial’ way of writing was a bridge too far 
for Ricoeur, is not so far off the Augustinian mark when Molloy’s alter 
ego, commissioned to find Molloy and report about him, concludes 
his quest as follows: 


But in the end I understood this language. I understood it, I under- 
stand it, all wrong perhaps. That is not what matters. It told me to write 
the report. Does this mean I am freer now than I was? I do not know. 
I shall learn. Then I went back into the house and wrote, It is midnight. 
The rain is beating on the windows. It was not midnight. It was not 
raining.“ 


no fears nor hopes, but one equal possession, no foes nor friends, but one equal com- 
munion and identity, no ends nor beginnings, but one equal eternity.” Tim Parks, in 
his review of that novel, elaborates on the Donne quotation; cf. “Sentimental Educa- 
tion,” New York Review of Books, vol. 46, 12, July 15, 1999, 20-23. 

4 Beckett, Molloy, 189. For an interesting discussion of temporality and finiteness 
in Beckett, see Wolfgang Iser, “The Pattern of Negativity in Beckett’s Prose,” in Wol- 
gang Iser, Prospecting, From Reader Response to Anthropology (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1989), 140-152. Beckett’s rejection of fiction is described as “the 
infinite retention of the self within this insurmountable finiteness” (151). 
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THE UNFATHOMABILITY OF SINCERITY: 
ON THE SERIOUSNESS OF AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS 


When the sense is sleep, the words go to sleep... 
When the sense is dancing, the words dance.... 
The very words are tilted and effervescent. How can 
we qualify this general esthetic vigilance without 
which we cannot hope to snare the sense which is 
for ever rising to the surface of the form and becom- 
ing the form itself? St. Augustine puts us on the 
track of a word with his ‘intendere. 

Samuel Beckett! 


2.1. PAWN, LEASE AND PROMISE: 
STANLEY CAVELL AND THE ARROGATION OF VOICE 


One of the characteristics of the autobiographical genre is that, gen- 
erally speaking, the author’s reliability and sincerity are taken for 
granted. So much so that a parody of the genre focusing upon unre- 
liability and deceit presents itself first and foremost in the guise of 
the inalienable right of the autobiographical author to be taken at his 
word. When Thomas Mann’s conman Felix Krull takes up his pen to 
describe his life of pretence and deceit—gesund übrigens doch müde, 
sehr mtide—and expresses his doubt as to his being qualified in view of 
his lack of education and his life-style of make-belief, he takes courage 
from the fact that the events and experiences he is about to describe 
are his own. Unlike the products of the biographer’s labour which are 
supposed to be external to himself and verifiable all along, autobio- 
graphical writing is seen as the outward expression of an inward act. 
The outward nature of the life under description is not denied, but, 


1 Samuel Beckett, Our Exagmination round his Incamination of Work in Progress 
(Paris: Shakespeare and Company, 1929; London: Faber and Faber, 1961), 14. Beckett 
is characterising Joyce’s Work in Progress here as it slowly developed into Finnegans 
Wake, defending it against its detractors. 
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before arriving on the page, it has been processed, so to speak, through 
the mill of inward experience and judgement. As such it is taken to 
be as private and unassailable as conscience. “About conscience no 
one will judge.” And although, of course, there has been no shortage 
of attempts at tackling the autobiographical bastion, even the grand- 
est psychoanalytical schemes are felt to fail in getting to the bottom 
of private life. The latter somehow withstands the intrusions and the 
prying of curious outsiders, keeping up the appearance of an ultimate 
untouchability. 

This confidence on the part of the general reader in the sincerity of 
the autobiographical author is based on the assumption of the latter’s 
ability to transfer the inward experience into the open of the external 
world. The final result is supposed to look like a seamless blend of 
inner stirrings and outer events. This optimism is all the more sur- 
prising in view of the philosophical problems involved. Wittgenstein’s 
devastating criticism of the “simile ‘inside’ or ‘outside’” is well known 
and difficult to refute. He labelled it “pernicious” for the simple reason 
that it does not meet the requirement of an outward criterion by which 
the distinction between ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ is to be established.” But 
what do autobiographically minded authors and readers care? As in so 
many other cases, the usus loquendi—to use an expression coined by 
the Augustinian thinker, Anselm of Canterbury—is stronger than the 
severe rules and demands of language and logic, of speaking proprie.’ 

Yet one would be interested to know if it were at all possible to 
write autobiography, or, for that matter, properly to describe what was 
formerly called the inner workings of the human mind or soul, while 
sticking to Wittgenstein’s rule. Let us first focus on the general theme 
of inward and outward and thence turn to the more complicated issue 
of their being used in the context of autobiography. 


2? Cf. Wittgenstein’s Lectures in Cambridge 1930-1932, ed. Desmond Lee (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1980), 25; see also Stanley Cavell, The Claim of Reason (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1979), 96-9, Charles Taylor, Sources of the Self, 114. For a critique 
of the history of the Christian use of concepts such as interiority from the Wittgen- 
steinian point of view, see Owen C. Thomas, “Interiority and Christian Spirituality,” 
The Journal of Religion 80,1 (2000): 41-60. 

> See my The Artificiality of Christianity. Essays on the Poetics of Monastisicm (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Pres, 2003), part II. 
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Together with Wittgenstein’s own rigour J.L. Austin’s philosophy 
of ordinary language seems to present itself as the sharpest razor to be 
used on unwarranted extensions of linguistic behaviour. In his classic 
How to Do Things with Words Austin has introduced the notion of 
‘performatives’ (such as swearing, praying, promising, betting) which 
prevent language from being flattened down to a one-dimensional 
level of description. The power of ordinary language reveals itself all 
the more gloriously if one realises how serious are the distortions 
inflicted upon language by turning a performative into a descriptive 
utterance. That does not mean, however, that the ‘ordinariness’ of lan- 
guage solves all the knots and intricacies of its meaning. The point is 
rather that Austin’s ‘doing things with words’ stands squarely in the 
way of those who resort to ‘metaphysical’ explanations. 

Let us look at the seemingly simple statement ‘I promise’. Austin 
uses this example to stage a fierce attack on what he aptly character- 
ises as an “excess of profundity and solemnity.” In view of the fur- 
ther exposition of my argument in this chapter I quote this passage 
in full: 


But we may, in objecting [on the ground of apparent superficiality in 
the suggestion that doing something is merely a matter of saying some 
words], have something totally different, and this time quite mistaken, 
in mind, especially when we think of some of the more awe-inspiring 
performatives such as ‘I promise to...’ Surely the words must be spo- 
ken ‘seriously’ and also as to be taken ‘seriously’? This is, though vague, 
true enough in general—it is an important commonplace in discuss- 
ing the purport of any utterance whatsoever. I must not be joking, for 
example, nor writing a poem. But we are apt to have a feeling that their 
being serious consists in their being uttered as (merely) the outward 
and visible sign, for convenience or other record or for information, of 
an inward and spiritual act; from which it is but a short step to go on 
to believe or to assume without realizing that for many purposes the 
outward utterance is a description, true or false, of the occurrence of the 
inward performance. The classic expression of this idea is to be found 
in the Hippolytus (l. 612), where Hippolytus says...‘My tongue swore 
to, but my heart [or mind or other backstage artist—Austin’s addition] 
did not.’ Thus ‘I promise to...’ obliges me—puts on record my spiritual 
assumption of a spiritual shackle. 

It is gratifying to observe in this very example how excess of pro- 
fundity, or rather solemnity, at once paves the way for immorality. For 
one who says ‘Promising is not merely a matter of uttering words. It 
is an inward and spiritual act’ is to appear as a solid moralist standing 
out against a generation of superficial theorizers: we see him as he sees 
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himself, surveying the invisible depths of ethical space, with all the dis- 
tinction of a specialist in the sui generis. Yet he provides Hippolytus with 
a let-out, the bigamist with an excuse for his ‘I do’ and elsewhere with a 
defence for his ‘I bet.’ Accuracy and morality alike are on the side of the 
plain saying that our word is our bond. 


Austin goes on to brand as “hollow or void” utterances if said, for 
instance “by an actor on the stage” as “used non seriously” and “para- 
sitic upon its normal use—ways which fall under the doctrine of the 
etiolations of language,” thus sharply distinguishing between the nor- 
mal, ordinary use of language and its extraordinary extensions and 
distortions. 

The gist of Austin’s argument is that the seriousness of the utter- 
ance ‘I promise’ means that the buck stops at the “plain saying that 
our word is our bond.” To go beyond that would mean a lapse into 
the descriptive mode. Doing so would, in fact, imply a return of the 
scheme of ‘inward’ and ‘outward’ in the disguise of ‘profundity and 
solemnity’. Austin quotes Hippolytus here but he could just as well 
have referred to the apostle Paul or to Augustine whose promise not 
to sin is bound to be unsettled by their other non-spiritual, outer self. 
For the sake of the clarity—that is what the ‘ordinariness’ is about—of 
language, Austin feels the need to be scornful with regard to such eva- 
sions that provide a “let-out, excuses and defences” for the would-be 
defector. Either one keeps one’s promise or one does not. Any other 
interpretation of the utterance ‘I promise’ would destroy the perfor- 
mativity of the word, that is, in this particular case, the validity of the 
bond. If breaking that bond, having become excusable as part of the 
inner errancy of the soul, would no longer be a break, a promise would 
cease to be a promise as much as the giver of the promise would cease 
to be accountable. 


Stanley Cavell, in his A Pitch of Philosophy. Autobiographical Exercises, 
has taken Austin to task for his view on the issue of the required seri- 
ousness of the utterance ‘I promise.” This is all the more remarkable 


* Stanley Cavell, A Pitch of Philosophy; Autobiographical Exercises (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1994), 89; the quotation is from: J.L. Austin, How to 
Do Things with Words (Oxford: Oxford University Press, second edition 1971), 9-10. 
Note that Austin’s text reads ‘immodality’ instead of ‘immorality’. In the second edition 
this reading has been maintained by the editors (J.O. Urmson and Marina Sbisa). 

° See note 4. 
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since Cavell has nourished himself, as far as the development of his 
philosophical views is concerned, on both Wittgenstein and Austin. In 
the middle of the book, somewhere in between the autobiographical 
introduction and the intriguing last chapter on opera, he patiently and 
relentlessly unravels the knot of Austin’s argument so as to show it in 
the end to contradict the very nature of Austin’s own performatives. 
“So he [Austin] says, or semi-says, ‘Surely the words must be spo- 
ken ‘seriously,’ using, while desperately flagging, a qualification that 
his entire work on performatives is meant to call into philosophical 
question.”° 

Why is Cavell so insistent on this particular issue even to the point 
of criticising his admired teacher? Exactly what is at stake? 

If we pass over the intricacies of the ‘not exactly doing things’ as dis- 
cussed by Austin in his paper Pretending’ and shown by Cavell as being 
incapable of fully explaining Austin’s lapse with regard to seriousness, ® 
two reasons can be given for what Cavell calls the face-saving, that is, 
non-serious “alternative descriptions of what was said or done” such 
as “joking or writing a poem” while saying ‘I promise’: 


In part because of Austin’s vivid sense of the banal and tragic under- 
standings in which reason and reasonableness may be overthrown while 
the nightmare of consequences must run its course in order for the con- 
ditions of reason to reappear. 

In part because of Austin’s detection of descriptivism, or mock cog- 
nitivism, at the root of the interpretation of the seriousness of utterance 
with which he aligns the interpretation of Frege’s version of verism— 
namely, that its seriousness consists in its being ‘the outward and vis- 
ible sign...of an inward spiritual act’ which is the dictionary definition 
of a religious sacrament. A tendency to identify seriousness with the 
sacramental implies for Austin two disastrous intellectual consequences: 
first, it makes ‘I promise to’ (to take what Austin calls the awe-inspiring 
performative) descriptive, thus negating Austin’s philosophical effort in 
the theory of the performative; second it makes the truth of the descrip- 
tion a matter of religious faith (to say the most) rather than of mundane 
credit.’ 


6 Cavell, A Pitch of Philosophy, 96. 

7 J.L. Austin, Philosophical Papers, ed. J.O. Urmson and G.J. Warnock, (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1961), 253-72. 

8 Cavell, A Pitch of Philosophy, 92-3. 

? Ibid. 102-3. 
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Cavell, in this passage, offers two highly perceptive explanations for 
Austin’s severity regarding the seriousness of promises. The first is 
that ‘rationalism’—here to be understood as the precise way of deal- 
ing with words—has its reasons that banality—which easily turns into 
the banality of evil—does not know of. But is that sufficient reason for 
an “exclusion of the theory of the non-serious,” one might ask (and so 
does Cavell)? Anticipating my discussion of Augustine I would like to 
point out that once upon a time a Christian ‘rationalism’ existed that 
included the non-serious; not unlike, as it happens, the playful and 
sceptical ‘rationalism’ of Musil’s ‘man without qualities.’ If Anselm of 
Canterbury proves, sola ratione, the existence of God or, for that mat- 
ter, contends that the devil is not to be taken seriously from a rational 
point of view because “he has wanted that which he could not think,” 
we have playful drama on our hands which is all the more dramatic 
since it sticks to the tightness of reason as the precise use of language." 
As I see it, the argument of Cavell moves in the same direction. How- 
ever, in order to be able to defend the presence of the non-serious 
within the realm of performatives, the field has to be cleared of inap- 
propriate and inaccurate stopping of supposed gaps. Some kind of 
razor should be applied, the right one, that is, and that is where Austin 
has his point. 

The second explanation of Austin’s severity with regard to the 
non-serious and his defence of the serious is his fear of the underly- 
ing excuse, however poetically expressed, in the response of the “my 
tongue swore to, but my heart did not.” The promise thus being “the 
outward and visible sign of an inward spiritual act” is exactly what 
Austin’s razor is designed to cut off. The inner act would either substi- 
tute, or duplicate, the visible sign. Little would be left of the ordinari- 


Cf. M. Burcht Pranger, “The Poetics of Cur deus homo,” in Cur Deus Homo, 
Atti del Congresso Anselmiano Internazionale, Roma, 21-23 maggio 1998, Studia 
Anselmiana 128, ed. Paul Gilbert, Helmut Kohlenberger and Elmar Salmann (Rome: 
Centro Studi S. Anselmo, 1999), 437-53; see also Arjo Vanderjagt’s article in the same 
volume, “Propter utilitatem et rationis pulchritudinem amabilis. The Aesthetics of 
Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo,” 717-33. To help understand the non-descriptive nature 
of Anselmian texts Vanderjagt refers explicitly to ‘the likes of Emerson, Thoreau, Wit- 
tgenstein, J.L. Austin, possibly Susan Langer, John Searle and, perhaps most notably, 
Stanley Cavell’ (719). See also his article “Ihe Performative Heart of Anselm’s Proslo- 
gion,” in Anselm, Aosta, Bec and Canterbury, Papers in Commemoration of the Nine- 
Hundredth Anniversary of Anselm’s Enthronement as Archbishop of Canterbury, 25 
September 1093, ed. D.E. Luscombe and G.R. Evans (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1996), 229-38. 
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ness, that is, the performative effectiveness of language. In fact, such 
an interiorisation of language including its room for evasions, excuses 
and defences, would mean a return to the descriptive mode. Note that 
we are still in the realm of the serious here. It looks as if there are 
two contenders for the prize of seriousness: the religious, sacramental 
use of the inward act and visible sign, and Austin’s “plain saying our 
word is our bond.” As in the first example, so here too, one cannot 
but agree with Cavell’s guessing at the reasons for Austin’s banishing 
of the non-serious apart from the question whether those reasons are 
to the point in this particular case. Cavell thinks they are not, but fol- 
lowing Austin’s line of thought he eloquently paraphrases the latter’s 
argument with regard to the scheme of inward and outward. 

Cavell himself proposes a simpler interpretation of our word is our 
bond. Precisely in the case of Hippolytus it turns out not to be the case 
that the man who exclaims “My tongue swore to, but my heart did 
not” resorted to excuses and subterfuges to get out of his bond. The 
tragic effect of Euripides’ piece results from the very fact that Hippoly- 
tus “is incapable of breaking his promise not to reveal his knowledge 
of his step-mother Phaedra’s ungovernable passion for him.”" “So that 
in drawing, on the basis of the Hippolytus, the moral that our word is 
our bond, Austin rather fails to appreciate the case in which that motto 
is more a curse than a sensible maxim.” Thus the fabric of Austin’s 
seriously spoken promise collapses, including the “excess of profun- 
dity” attributed to the person who holds that “promising is not merely 
a matter of uttering words.” Why not accept, Cavell puts it to Austin, 
that “promises sometimes may be broken” rather than try to “attack 
metaphysics as an excuse for, a cover for, insincerity?””” 

The answer to this question lies, Cavell guesses, in the fact that, 
ultimately, ‘saying’ and ‘doing’ do not coincide as effortlessly as Austin 
assumed and that “the saying of words is not excusable the way the 
performance of actions is.”™ Behind this criticism of Cavell’s looms a 
basic doubt on his part as to who utters a bond (or anything else, for 
that matter) “since no word is really mine to dispose of.” And yet the 
bond and its demands are there, which means, more importantly, that 
they can be forfeited. For the time being the openness resulting from 


" Cavell, A Pitch of Philosophy, 101. 
2 Ibid. 103. 
13 Ibid. 104-5. 
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this stance produces a horror vacui rather than the consolation and 
fixity of intentions and metaphysics (for instance of the inward experi- 
ence and the outward sign) that would, insincerely and “in an excess of 
profundity,” fill up the gaps. The non-serious may have been rescued 
from being parasitic upon its [language’s] normal use. But as yet it 
has not found its voice. No wonder Cavell, in search of that voice—a 
very Austinian enterprise and Cavell leaves no doubt, he never has, of 
his indebtedness to Austin in this and other respects—resorts to that 
most vociferous version of theatre, opera. If Euripides’ (Theseus’) wish 
that “all men should have two voices, one the just voice, and one as 
chance would have it” cannot be granted, the two voices can perhaps 
be sung simultaneously: 


If we pick the case of Wotan as another in which making a word your 
bond causes the downfall of a royal house (to say the least)—out of noth- 
ing more than what will seem narcissistic requirements—then we might 
take as its polar opposite the case of Don Giovanni, in which all a man’s 
words seem to take the form of promises and none of them to have the 
constitution of bonds. (It suggests itself that these figures are causes for 
opera because it is in opera that humans are shown to have at all times 
more than one register in which their words are uttered, so that the 
question of the relation between what is said and what is heard, hence 
the question of who utters, hence of sincerity, is continually posed.) 

It is because of such an intolerable pair of possibilities that Austin 
may be understood to have been drawn to and alarmed by this play of 
Euripides, in its study of the unfathomability of sincerity.’ 


That this ‘unfathomability of sincerity’ contains at once the serious 
and the non-serious, ordinary language and tragedy and comedy, both 
as the ever unfinished quest for, and abandonment of, voice, is Cavell’s 
adage as much as it was, in his view, Austin’s. The latter’s witticisms 
with regard to language testify to that. “Not to weigh Austin’s smacks 
at the non-seriousness of his perception of jokes, and poetry, and the- 
atre against the obsessiveness of his perception of philosophy’s chronic 
false seriousness, is to refuse to read Austin’s, well, signature.” Aus- 
tin’s was a legitimate distrust of the sacramentalising of language. He 
rightly feared that this “attempt to ground a word’s depth in religious 
practice dulls the reality both of the ordinary and of disappointment 


14 Ibid. 101-2. 
15 Ibid. 125. 
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with the ordinary," leaving open the possibility of an easy way out for 
metaphysics and other ‘serious,’ all too serious, escape routes. It is only 
after those escape routes have been cut off—part of which would seem 
to be not taking seriously Austin’s own mistaken rejection of the non- 
serious: that being the Austinian tenor of Cavell’s criticism—that the 
real weight of the question as to the meaning of “having a voice that 
always escapes us” comes to the fore. What exactly is the performative 
power of a ‘performative’? This question seems all the more urgent in 
view of Austin’s hesitancy (as detected by Cavell) over his own stated 
conviction that “in certain critical instances ‘saying something’ is the 
same as ‘doing something.’ What is the nature of the force that allows 
language not only to mean and to state but to work, to act?””” 


So, for the promise our word is our bond really to be said plainly, a 
certain kind of theatricality, a possible presence of the non-serious has 
to be kept open. In terms of time this means that, for a voice to be 
claimed and disclaimed, a promise to be made, a curse to be provoked, 
a certain degree of simultaneity is required: another version of the 
theatrical unity of place and time. Austin’s insistence on the serious- 
ness of a promise in order to banish devious, metaphysical extensions, 
also in time, such as the scheme of inward and outward, does not fit 
that bill. Cavell, on the other hand, pressing Austin’s seriousness a bit, 
turns to the medium that offers “for lease,” as he phrases it, the simul- 
taneousness of voices: opera. Wotan, Don Giovanni, Mélisande... here 
we are confronted with the “unfathomability of sincerity.” Bonds are 
established and broken, but at the same time “there are no marks or 
tokens,” in any case, no inward voices, “by which to distinguish the 
genuine or real from the false or fake.”'® All we hear is voices that, in 
Cavell’s terminology, are either “arrogated,” “pawned” or “leased.” 
Misleadingly and cleverly “arrogation,” “pawn” and “lease,” the 
titles given to the three parts of A Pitch of Philosophy, are tools used 
by Cavell to tackle some serious philosophical problems. Permeating 
those problems, in fact underlying them all, is the more unsettling as 
well as the most philosophical question Cavell asks himself: whether 
the voices which he manages to discern, shape, appropriate and lose, 


16 Ibid. 126. 
17 Ibid. 126. 
18 Ibid. 102. 
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are really his. This is where the subtitle of the book Autobiographical 
Exercises meets the title A Pitch of Philosophy. If the first part of the 
book, “Philosophy and the Arrogation of Voice,” is interspersed with 
autobiographical reminiscences such as the piano playing of the mother, 
the pawn-shop of the father and incidental probing into the family 
roots of Eastern-European Jewry, and the second part, “Counter- 
Philosophy and the Pawn of Voice,” centres around the seriousness of 
our word is our bond, the third part, “Opera and the Lease of Voice,” is 
seemingly most remote from autobiographical exercises in that it cel- 
ebrates theatricality and fiction. However, for Cavell it is not. For him 
the singing in opera is about “calling back the world, or,...express- 
ing its inexpressible abandonment... The exposure [of singing] is to a 
world of the separation of the self from itself, in which the splitting of 
the self into speech is expressed as the separation from someone who 
represents to that self the continuance of the world...” The fact that 
Cavell seems to confuse fact and fiction here is of as little importance 
as it would be to challenge the truth of Wittgenstein’s remark that it is 
impossible to tell where a smile begins or ends. So far, life is a smile.” 

Here Cavell can be said to cash in on his laborious critique of Aus- 
tin’s seriousness. What he wanted to say there is not only that Austin, 
for sheer fear of “excess of profundity,” should not resort to deni- 
grating theatrical, non-serious utterances as “hollow or void if said 
by an actor on the stage parasitic upon its [language’s] normal use.” 
He also, I suspect, wanted to remind himself and us, first, that it is 
“autobiographical exercises” we are dealing with and, second, that, 
ultimately, those exercises take on the shape of opera. If the last chap- 
ter deals explicitly with the issue of opera, it would be grossly mistaken 
to assume that opera as the ‘performative’ of autobiography would be 
absent in the story-telling of the first and the hard core philosophical 
analysis of Austin’s in the second. As far as the quest for ‘voice’ is 
concerned, it is opera all along. “Because it is in opera that humans 
are shown to have at all times more than one register in which their 


1 Ibid. 151. 

2 “This fluctuation is an important part of our life. But how can one say at all that 
it is something fluctuating? Against what do I measure its fluctuation? Well, there 
are countless configurations of smiling, for instance. And smiling that is smiling, and 
smiling that is not.” Ludwig Wittgenstein, Last Writings on Philosophy and Psychology; 
The Inner and the Outer, vol. 2, ed. G.H. von Wright and Heikki Nyman, trans. C.G. 
Luckhardt and Maximilian A.E. Aue (Oxford: Blackwell, 1992), 81e. 
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words are uttered, so that the question of the relation between what 
is said and what is heard, hence the question of who utters, hence of 
sincerity, is continually posed.”” 

“The question of who utters, hence of sincerity”: and so we are back 
at the seriousness and non-seriousness of a promise. For who can deny 
that autobiography “calling back the world” is a promise? Well, surely 
nobody, I assume, as is illustrated by the general association of auto- 
biographical writing with reliability, truth and sincerity. But that is 
not the sincerity Euripides’ “unfathomability of sincerity” is about. 
His is the sincerity of performativity. In contrast, the authenticity 
and sincerity of autobiography are essentially taken in the descriptive 
sense. Here we have a nut that is quite hard to crack. Why is it, one 
wonders, that the genre that seems so perfectly suited for performa- 
tive presentation, is more often than not looked on as the epitome of 
descriptivity by writers and readers alike? Why would it, even in the 
case of Cavell’s “autobiographical exercises,” not be unthinkable that 
the anecdotes about his youth would be seen as charming illustrations 
rather than as an intrinsic part of the argumentative ‘performative’ of 
the entire book? And if so basically descriptive a reading of the text 
were to go undetected, it would be thanks to the excellent story-teller 
Cavell is. His being so cleverly entertaining could distract the reader 
or listener to the point of forgetting that the philosophical argument 
is not being illustrated but performed. However, the book being about 
“autobiographical exercises” means being about ‘promise,’ the promise 
of voice, the fear of abandonment vis-a-vis that voice, the “terror of 
separation in infancy,” “the separation of the self from itself.” It is, in 
short, about arrogation, pawn and lease (all three of which are quite 
concerned with promise). Here we have a boy of high promise, musi- 
cally gifted, capable of extending his musical talents to “a pitch of phi- 
losophy,” ending up as a professional philosopher at grand institutions 
such as Berkeley and Harvard. But his mother had absolute pitch—her 
bond was her word—whilst he, as he very well knew, had not. As a 
result, his question after the status of voice, of his voice, that is, is not 
about “meaning” or “stating” but about “working” and “acting”: 


Am I ready to vow, as when Bloch asked us whether we heard through to 
Bach, that I have an ear, that I know my mother’s tongue of music to be 


1 Cavell, A Pitch of Philosophy, 102. 
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also mine? The hills are different ones now, but the world is, Pm glad to 
say, the same when I have to catch my breath at such promises. Are they 
mine? Have I, throughout these pages, been asking anything else?” 


2.2. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: 
CONVERSION AND THE EXCLUSION OF THE NON-SERIOUS 


How serious was Augustine when he converted to the Christian faith, 
or when he made his baptismal promises? As for the conversion, we 
are invited to rely on the author’s account of that event in his Confes- 
sions. But how ‘serious’ are the confessions made in the Confessions 
with regard to the conversion? Surely Augustine was neither “jok- 
ing” nor “writing a poem” at the time, or, for that matter, at the time 
of writing the Confessions. Instead, “excess of profundity, or rather 
solemnity,” seems to abound, bringing to the surface the “inward and 
spiritual act” out of the turmoil of confusion and sin and transforming 
it into the utterance of salvific words. 

So much is certain, both Augustine’s conversion and the confes- 
sional mode of his writing are performatives rather than descriptions 
of (a coming into being of) a state of affairs. They are in fact promises 
of a kind and should therefore be assessed as such. If that is indeed the 
case, we at once face the question whether or not Augustine’s promise 
falls under the jurisdiction of the Austinian demand of seriousness. 
Here we run the risk of incurring a serious discrepancy between saying 
and doing. ‘Saying’ that Augustine’s confessions are performative is 
one thing—and there is no reason to assume that such a characterisa- 
tion would go against the grain of generally accepted interpretations. 
After all no one would deny the fact that the Confessions are writ- 
ten down as a prayer, in itself a performative par excellence. ‘Doing’ 
the performative act on the Confessions themselves, however, is quite 
another thing. It might indeed cause a rapid decline in support as soon 
as the implications would become evident. What would be left of our 
pious and sympathetic readings of the Confessions if it were to become 
clear that the opposition between inward and outward should have 
to go as an undesired “excess of profundity”? Is it possible to read 
Augustine’s continuous probing of the inner movements of his soul 
without accepting them as the sincere efforts to keep his promise, to 
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let his word—given at the moment of his conversion and incessantly 
repeated in the guise of confessing—be his bond? Things become even 
more complicated if we add to the play of performatives Cavell’s cor- 
rection of Austin’s requirement of seriousness. In the event that the 
non-serious is not to be excluded, how much will be left of Augustine’s 
relentless pursuit of truth? If the seriousness of that pursuit has to be 
taken with a pinch of salt, we run into serious trouble making sense 
of his very criticism of the non-serious as, for instance, his shameful 
reminiscence of having lusted after, in fact, having procured for him- 
self, a pretty girl while attending a church service.” Granting Augus- 
tine that much room for evasion and ‘insincerity’ would come down to 
having him confess while joking and writing poetry at the same time. 
And although this would be the right stuff of opera, one might doubt 
whether it would survive Augustine’s scorn of the theatrical as utterly 
disingenuous. 

Any answer to those questions depends on the degree to which the 
Confessions allow themselves to be read as a performative, that is, as a 
“doing things with words.” To achieve that effect a tightrope has to be 
walked. On the one hand, the pitfall of descriptivity has to be avoided. 
On the other hand, the truth claims involved in the act of confessing 
are to be honoured. 


Perhaps more light can be shed on the complexity of this problem— 
the complexity, that is, of the ‘simple’ and tight performative struc- 
ture of the Confessions—if we realise that none of the later conversion 
stories including—and in particular, none of those modelled after the 
Confessions—has ever succeeded in being fully performative, its over- 
whelming presence as a role model notwithstanding. Nor did most 
of them have the ambition. Once we understand the reason for this, 
we may also get a better grip on the intriguing fact that most auto- 
biographical and other soul searching writings tend to be written and 
read as descriptions rather than as performatives. 

Let us take another famous account of a conversion, Newman’s 
Apologia pro Vita Sua, which is often put on a par with Augustine’s 
Confessions and seen by many as an imitation of sorts. But if we 
take Newman’s decision to have himself received into the Roman 
Catholic Church to be the core of that conversion, the account of the 


3 Confessiones 3.3.5. 
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development is extremely business-like. Admittedly, hints of inner 
turmoil are all over the text. But when the moment for the final deci- 
sion is chosen it is a rational insight that prevails, the conviction, that 
is, that the Anglican Church is in schism with Rome. “And as far as I 
know myself, my one paramount reason for contemplating a change is 
my deep, unvarying conviction that our Church is in schism, and that 
my salvation depends on my joining the Church of Rome.”™ There 
are even traces of a certain (literary, argumentative?) chill, especially 
when Newman stresses that it is not his love of the people in that 
Church since he had “no existing sympathies with Roman Catholics” 
and, when abroad had hardly ever attended their services.” Unlike 
Augustine he had not become so curious as to ‘shop around’ a bit, 
to catch the pitch of the Roman Catholic voice whether spoken or 
sung. All that counts for him at the present moment is the formal 
conclusion, brought to its completion while writing his An Essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine, that accepting tradition meant 
accepting Rome. As the title Apologia suggests, Newman, steeped as he 
was in the Church Fathers, follows an older, early-Christian pattern of 
defence. The apologetic genre, practised abundantly in the second and 
third centuries, was based, partly on the model of the philosophical 
debate, partly on the proceedings in a court of law. The latter element 
is prominently present in Newman’s Apologia. Arguing like a lawyer 
he presents his argument against ‘false’ accusations with regard to the 
sincerity of his motives. As legal arguments go, they include a lot of 
‘proof’ in the shape of quotations from the corpus of evidence. In 
Newman’s argument for the defence that evidence consists of letters 
regarding this ‘case which is shown to be capable of standing up in 
a court of law. But, as for the conversion proper, a short letter to a 
number of intimate friends is supposed to suffice. In it Newman briefly 
announces his intentions of summoning “Father Dominic...a simple 
holy man” and to “ask him admission into the One Fold of Christ...” 
and that is all there is to it.”° 

This scarcity of information does not suggest of course that the 
Apologia is not impressive (compared to the Confessions) or, for that 
matter, that it does not stand on its own. Precisely its reticence with 


** John Henry Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1994), 
206. 

25 Ibid. 207. 

26 Ibid. 211. 
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regard to the inner turmoil—covering as it were the many hints and 
clues—lends it dignity as does its style. First and foremost the Apologia 
is a persuasive text and as such it is no different from the Confessions. 
However, unlike the Confessions, it is not performative at heart. There 
is the lawyer’s or apologist’s avoidance of saying and giving away too 
much. The only really Confession-like touch is to be found at the end 
of the conversion chapter: 


On the morning of the 25th I left the Observatory. I have never seen 
Oxford since, excepting its spires, as they are seen from the railway.” 


Surely this man could have written tragedy. But, then, once more 
unlike Augustine’s, his conversion is a point of no return. By contrast 
‘return’ is what Augustine’s conversion is all about, including, by defi- 
nition, the non-serious of the serious. 

So, what we have in Newman’s Apologia is a weighing of motives, 
both outer ones with regard to the legality of the truth claim of the 
Roman Catholic Church and inner ones in the shape of the move- 
ments of the soul reacting to duty and bond. However, the substance 
of what is being weighed is effects rather than the causes themselves. 
In accordance with a long Catholic tradition, Newman is confident in 
retrospect that he had been able to live even his unconverted life as an 
exercise which, by ‘handling’ doubt for the time being in a practical 
manner, in the end will turn the scales and produce certitude: 


Certitude of course is a point, but doubt is a progress; I was not near 
certitude yet. Certitude is a reflex action; it is to know that one knows. 
Of that I believe I was not possessed, till close upon my reception into 
the Catholic Church. Again, a practical, effective doubt is a point too, 
but who can easily ascertain it for himself? Who can determine when 
it is, that the scales in the balance of opinion begin to turn, and what 
was a greater probability in behalf of a belief becomes a positive doubt 
against it? 

In considering this question in its bearing upon my conduct in 1843, 
my own simple answer to my great difficulty had been, Do what your 
present state of opinion requires in the light of duty and let that doing 
tell: speak by acts.” 


Further on in the Apologia Newman argues along similar lines when 
he, amusingly, defends the harshness of the Roma locuta by pointing 


7 Ibid. 213. 
8 Ibid. 196. 
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out that precisely the fact that Rome, though being at the centre of 
power, was never really to be found at the centre of intellectual devel- 
opment, had offered Catholic theology over the centuries countless 
opportunities freely to float ideas until, after a long spiritual journey of 
trial and error towards Rome (with the risk of incidental condemna- 
tions), they took on their definite shape. 

Now Augustine’s quest for certitude as traced in the Confessions 
is no less ‘serious’ than that of Newman’s account in the Apologia. 
Besides, the former’s famous and repeated “da quod iubes, iube quod 
vis/grant what you command and command what you will” does not 
sound less imperative than Newman’s confidence in the authority of 
the Church of Rome. True, the da quod iubes, iube quod vis is a head- 
ache for anyone who wishes to retrieve its exact meaning. One of the 
problems is that the question of the exact meaning of this enigmatic 
‘outburst’ tends to the descriptive rather than the performative. How- 
ever, in spite of its long after-life in the theology of Augustine, its 
meaning should first and foremost be sought within the Confessions 
themselves. As a result, the trust in divine and ecclesiastical authority 
that is the hallmark of both Augustine and Newman, is not as mono- 
lithic as its appearance might suggest. If we read that trust—or rather 
the accounting for it—either as ‘doing things’ or as ‘doing things with 
words’ the first may mean something rather different from the sec- 
ond. Newman’s description of his preliminary behaviour before his 
conversion as “speaking by acting” presupposes a distance in time, a 
dis-simultaneity, a patience also that is conspicuously absent from the 
Confessions. The account of events, inner as hinted at and outer as 
described, leading up to his being received into the Church of Rome, 
places him, though in the centre of the story, at the same time firmly 
outside the goings on inside that story. We do learn about his behav- 
iour, reactions and motives. We are not presented, however, with their 
simultaneously being performed. In a sense Newman can be said to 
be a perfect example of the seriousness required by Austin. His word 
is his bond: that is what he is intent on proving without resorting 
to the excuses of profundity and solemnity. However, by doing so 
Newman presents his reader with the epitome of descriptivity, of tell- 
ing that...rather than of staging how.... Persuasive though he may 
be up to the point of living up to the oratory of his admired Cicero, 
his saying words is external and distinct in time from the doing they 
relate. He speaks about his acts but his words are not identical to, or, 
for that matter, simultaneous with, the performativity of those acts 
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themselves. And even after he has reached, within the sequence of 
events accounted for in the Apologia, the point of no return by con- 
verting to the Roman Catholic Church, this discrepancy between words 
and acts within the text has a follow-up of a kind in his new, converted 
existence—contrary, perhaps, to his expectations. As the vicissitudes 
of Newman’s new life within the Catholic Church suggest, he was kept 
in suspense by his new ‘employer’ with regard to opportunities that 
would enable him to prove that the voice of the Church was really 
his. In reality his life continued, as before, to be ‘spoken by acting,’ 
by doing one’s duty, while the acting of speaking, the doing of words, 
was still reserved for the hieratic performance of both liturgy and the 
performance of Church authority. Ironically, the coming true of words 
as in ‘a reflex action’ remained a promise when measured against that 
authority: words failed to materialise, acts failed to be spoken simul- 
taneously. That in itself may be called Newman’s tragedy: (being kept) 
waiting for the sacrament of a new existence.” But, if so, that trag- 
edy was lived—and in that sense acted out. It was, tragically, never to 
be written down in a performative manner. Or, to put it differently, 
the sincerity of his conversion was so eloquently defended against his 
detractors as to prove successfully that his word was his bond. New- 
man was serious as he had been all along. He, for his part, stuck to 
the bargain. But little did he realise that he had entered an institution 
whose own seriousness was far from excluding the non-serious. 


2.3. AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS: 
THE ARROGATION OF VOICE AND THE PROMISE OF CONVERSION 


What did Newman’s conversion as a point of no return consist of? In 
pawning his voice, one might say, without being certain of getting it 
back, or, to put it more crudely, in being made certain of not getting 
it back in the process. Consequently, his conversion surely ceased to 


2 For almost opposed points of view on this issue, see Lytton Strachey, Eminent 
Victorians (London: Penguin: 1996), chapter one ‘Cardinal Manning’ and Ian Ker’s 
biography, John Henry Newman, a Biography (Oxford: Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1988). Strachey stresses (to the extreme) the ‘tragic’ aspects of Newman’s new life 
within the Roman Catholic Church, whereas Ker, although his biographer’s duty 
makes him occasionally mention the bias of the Catholic hierarchy against Newman, 
tends to play down the ambivalent nature of the relationship between Newman and 
his ‘superiors.’ 
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be a promise. It had become a fact instead—if a permanent loan can 
be so called. This is not to deny that the Apologia is the product of 
Newman’s distinct voice. It unmistakably is. But was that voice to be 
echoed, to raise not only at the moment of proving his word to be 
his bond, but also to sound again afterwards? Was there room for its 
aftermath? If we now turn to Augustine’s Confessions, we have to face 
once more Austin’s promise, with its stern claims of seriousness and 
sincerity. We have to leave behind the autobiographical genre in its 
descriptive guise (splendidly represented by Newman) and focus on 
the autobiographical promise, not as ‘certitude’ in the shape of ‘reflex 
action’—never to be heard of again—but as performative. Inside the 
account of events or the story or the dramatised combination of 
those two, the promise has really to be promised, it has to be sustained 
as such. 

Let us then assume that in the Confessions the concept of conversion 
as promise holds centre stage. It should be stressed though that taking 
this view is preliminary, more made in the hope of getting grip on the 
dynamics of the Confessions. Only after the link between ‘conversion’ 
and ‘confession’ has been established, can something more definite be 
said about the promising nature of the entire work. With this proviso 
in mind the first thing that strikes us if we look at the conversion from 
the viewpoint of a promise is Augustine’s self-confessed inability to 
keep it. Of course, the reader of the first seven books of the Confes- 
sions, having made it to the attempts at crisis management of book 8, 
knows by now that the author’s life leading up to the conversion had 
been quite a mess. That our reader is wrong in taking this for a fact, is 
something I shall argue below when I try to show how the notions of 
antecedence and consequence with regard to conversion are relative, 
so that life before conversion comes to be seen as part of the (broken) 
promise of conversion throughout. However that may be, for the time 
being it comes as an even greater surprise that Augustine judges his 
after-conversion to have been quite a mess and full of broken prom- 
ises as well. In book 10 with its famous excursus on memory, remi- 
niscences about the present reveal the flawed nature of the one-time 
conversion.” At every moment life is beset with temptations to which 
Augustine readily admits he often succumbs. Just as in the pre-conver- 


3 For a more detailed discussion of this passage see chapter 5.5: “Non-perseverance 
and the boundaries of love’s lateness.” 
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sion days, once more probing into the inner movement of his soul, he 
confesses that the senses whose workings should be interiorised, keep 
their hold over him, earnest believer and accomplished preacher that 
he is. Touch, taste, smell, vision, sound, all entrap his fragile self in the 
web of temptation, nailing him down on the surface of what by now 
should have been a profound existence. Among them the ‘pleasures of 
the ear’ stand out as prime suspects because of their proximity to the 
purer sound of the inner voice and their legitimate place in the wor- 
ship of singing and saying the divine Word. Interestingly, Augustine’s 
confessional review of his present life does not primarily deal with 
utter sinfulness as a ‘doctrinal’ issue. The reader is not presented with 
a list of sins, or, for that matter, with a descriptive analysis of the pres- 
ent state of affairs. Focusing on the senses Augustine brings to the fore 
his very way of life as acted out in reality. Rather than sheer sinfulness 
it is distractions and a basic lack of concentration that dominate the 
bishop’s day to day existence lending it a touch of unrest and inad- 
equacy. It is in this context that the “grant what you command, and 
command what you will” is thrice repeated as a desperate cry for the 
gift of speaking seriously without the intrusions of ‘jokes and poetry.’ 

Were we to conclude that Augustine was backing out of his prom- 
ise by blaming his lapses into sinfulness on the metaphysics of evil, 
Austin’s razor should rightly apply. The excuse “my tongue swore to, 
but my heart did not” should indeed have to be reduced to the eva- 
sive “excess of profundity, or rather solemnity.” We find ourselves in 
rather tricky territory here since, both systematically (based on the 
evidence of Augustine’s writings, that is) and historically, the odds 
seem to be overwhelmingly in favour of precisely so evasive a view of 
the matter. First, for all we know from the account of his own mental 
itinerary, Augustine is the master of the divided self, and, therefore, 
the arch-inventor of metaphysical excuses. Second, the inverted ver- 
sion of the “grant what you command, and command what you will” 
only contributes to the excusability of lapses and sin. If grace is to be 
given at will (freely, from the divine viewpoint), sin is to be excused at 
will and ‘freely.’ A long history of controversy over this issue, starting 
with the Pelagian conflict and culminating in the seventeenth-century 
polemics between Jesuits and Jansenists (strict Augustinians), testifies 
to the potential presence of this problem in Augustine himself. 

An answer to those questions of ‘metaphysics’ and excusability can- 
not be given before notions responsible for excuses, subterfuges and 
‘not quite doing, notions such as inwardness and inner voices, have 
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been linked to conversion as a performative concept. Any other solu- 
tion would entice us into the trap of descriptivity. 

Passing over for the moment the agonies of pre-conversion hesita- 
tion (which, as I shall point out below, are fundamental to its under- 
standing), let us first focus on the conversion-scene proper. 


As I was saying this and weeping in the bitter agony of my heart, sud- 
denly I heard a voice from the nearby house chanting as if it might be a 
boy or a girl (I do not know which), saying and repeating over and over 
again ‘Pick up and read, pick up and read.’ At once my countenance 
changed, and I began to think intently whether there might be some 
sort of children’s game in which such a chant is used. But I could not 
remember having heard of one. I checked the flood of tears and stood 
up. I interpreted it solely as a divine command to me to open the book 
and read the first chapter I might find. For I had heard how Antony hap- 
pened to be present at the gospel reading, and took it as an admonition 
addressed to himself when the words were read: ‘Go, sell all you have, 
give to the poor, and you shall have a treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow me’ (Matt. 19: 21). By such an inspired utterance he was imme- 
diately ‘converted to yow’ (Ps. 50: 15). So I hurried back to the place 
where Alypius was sitting. There I had put down the book of the apostle 
when I got up. I seized it, opened it and in silence read the first passage 
on which my eyes lit: “Not in riots and drunken parties, not in eroticism 
and indecencies, not in strife and rivalry, but put on the Lord Jesus and 
make no provision for the flesh in its lusts’ (Rom. 13: 13-14). 


This then is what Augustine’s intricate speculations so far about the 
status of evil, the spiritual nature of good and God, the good nature 
of matter and the creation, and the nuisance of the presence of two 
wills in the mind have come down to. All his rhetorical reflections, 
useful though they may have been so far, take on the face of human 
bondage by the senses. Preceding this passage is Augustine’s desper- 
ate cry (voces miserabiles) about this very bondage. As it happens this 
being in the grip of past iniquities coincides with his acquired habit of 
postponement that so far had outmanoeuvred his desire for fulfilment. 
As a result, the cry for fulfilment is a victory (of sorts) over the prefer- 
ence for postponement. “How long, how long is it to be? “Tomorrow, 
tomorrow. Why not now? Why not an end to my impure life in this 
very hour?/quamdiu, quamdiu ‘cras et cras’? quare non modo? Quare 
non hac hora finis turpidinis meae?”” 


31 Confessiones 8.12.29; Chadwick, 152-3. 
2 Confessiones 8.12.28; Chadwick, 152. 
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Time, and above all the present time (modo, hac hora), is, as we shall 
see, the organising principle underlying this passage as it is through- 
out the Confessions. Without it the account of Augustine’s conversion 
would almost be as ‘trivial’ as Newman’s drawing of the conclusion 
from his lofty pondering about the history of Church doctrine and 
practice that accepting tradition meant accepting Rome. For, taken 
at face value (that is, without taking Augustine’s peculiar concept of 
time into consideration), all we have here is a description, to begin 
with the tearful scene in the garden of Milan whose risk of indul- 
gence is checked by the discovery of a text that happens to contain a 
strong recommendation in favour of a virtuous life. And although this 
conversion story has understandably become famous in the history 
of western Christianity and literature, that fame is based on circum- 
stances such as the place (the garden, the fig tree), Augustine’s state of 
mind (the tears) and the miraculous voice from the other side (tolle 
lege) on the one hand, and on the feeling of relief and enlightenment 
following immediately upon the reading of the quotation on the other, 
rather than on the literary enactment of the conversion proper. For 
all we know, Augustine’s reading of the passage from the Letter to the 
Romans, admonishing him to put on Christ and do away with concu- 
piscence, put his mind at rest, “dispelling all darkness of doubt while 
a light of certitude was poured out into my heart.” What we are not 
being told is what happened in between the reading and the feeling of 
relief and conversion. Nothing happened, of course, since no time was 
lost here, the reading coinciding seamlessly with the moment of relief: 
“I had no wish to read any further nor did I need to.” Yet there seems 
somehow to be a gap since we are left in the dark about the way in 
which precisely this text triggered the movement from unrest to rest, 
from refusal to acceptance of the Christian faith. And if the reader 
refuses to accept that Augustine who had been chattering about his 
inner troubles all along has chosen to be silent at the moment supréme 
of his conversion, and wants to know more, he has to make it up. 

The danger of a descriptive fallacy looms large here. The sugges- 
tion of descriptivity is all over the place exemplified by the temporary 
suspension of the confessional mode coram deo. From the desperate 
cry “How long, o Lord? How long, o Lord” till the thanks voiced to 
God on behalf of the happy mother the story confines itself to telling 
the bare facts without any confessional support or extension. As if in 
a certain complicity with the confessor’s reticence regarding his inner 
experience the deeper and higher dimensions of the moment supréme 
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are being passed over in silence. Certainly, they are not being offered 
on the spot to the One who presides over the process of telling and 
living. A similar fate is assigned to the mother who, throughout the 
story leading up to this moment, had not ceased to interfere and to 
intrude. Narratively speaking, she is kept waiting outside the garden 
from which her son and his friend reappear to report to her about 
the events that had taken place inside. “From there we went to my 
mother to give word. She rejoiced. And we told her how things had 
happened.” 

But exactly what did Augustine tell his mother? Did he fill in the 
gap for her he was deliberately to leave behind for his reader? Useless 
questions of course since we all know that the Confessions as we have 
them before us are the product of the mature bishop whose mind had 
in the meantime absorbed the biblical text with which he was to fur- 
nish his memoirs but whose knowledge of the Bible had been scarce at 
the time of the conversion. Yet, even though written and inserted with 
the blessing of hindsight, the biblical texts in the conversion story as 
recounted in book 8, testify to the arrogation of voice. Hesitant though 
that arrogation may be, it is to be found in (the use of) those texts and 
nowhere else. 

To introduce the arrogation of voice is another way of saying that, 
in my view, the text under consideration is, appearances notwith- 
standing, performative rather than descriptive. Among other things, 
that means that Augustine told his mother not what had happened 
(wie es eigentlich gewesen) but what he had done with words. Conse- 
quently, the actuality of the conversion is to be found in those words 
(being read and performed) themselves rather than in a supposed gap 
between the reading and the infusion of the divine light of certitude. 
Seen from the viewpoint of the ‘verbal’ structure of the conversion, 
to add a religious experience resulting from that reading and giving 
voice to the conversion would seem to be superfluous. The ‘statim/at 
once’ is the key word here. It does not indicate a form of immediacy 
after a preceding chain of events, but the split second of a total event 
that has to stay undivided. It is, in other words, the reading itself that 
turns into conversion, or, to put it in Augustinian terms I shall discuss 
below, it is a matter of attentio/intentio rather than distentio. 

All this is easier said than done. As things stand we are still stuck 
with the descriptive nature of the passage to which we can now add 
the problem that the central text triggering the conversion, although 
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‘performative’* in Austin’s sense of the word, does primarily qualify 
as one capable of dispelling the hesitancy of the would-be believer. It 
is, it seems, no promise or prayer but rather an exhortation (“put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ”) preceded by an argumentation (“not in riots 
and drunken parties, not in eroticism and indecencies”). One would 
assume that by now it would be no news to Augustine that religious 
certitude was not to be found in concupiscence, much though it was 
admittedly concupiscence—rather than the ‘doctrinal’ issues at stake— 
that remained the stumbling block in the way of his final step toward 
the Christian faith. But even so, it is difficult to see why a text stating 
the obvious should turn the scales. Yet the tolle lege, tolle lege which 
as such raises high expectations with regard to the theatrical impact of 
the text to be picked so as to make the reading a really performative 
one results in a rather flat biblical quotation which turns out to have 
a greater impact on the hopeful convert than on the reader. This very 
flatness is even reinforced by the more dramatic texts surrounding the 
reading ordered by the tolle lege without being part of it. Having heard 
the voice of the child, before opening the book before him, Augustine 
is reminded (“I heard”) of other biblical quotations such as the one that 
had thunderstruck Antony: “Go, sell all you have, give to the poor, and 
you shall have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” There is one 
for you, if you are about to be converted. And that is not all. After the 
conversion proper Augustine rejoined his friend Alypius who had had 
his own little Werdegang in the meantime. When asked by Augustine 
to see the text he in turn had been ‘reading’ he shows it and together 
they read on: “Receive the person who is weak in faith.” Here we have 
another nice establishment of a bond to be fondly remembered as 
once upon a time ‘seriously spoken.’ Wryly commenting that Alypius 
applied this text to himself—whereas, the reader, of course, knows that 
it is as much if not more about Augustine himself—Augustine brings 
the problem of the arrogation of voice full circle. Even if the account 
of the conversion is thus brought to completion, within that circle 
the arrogation of voice is not. Its problems begin precisely when and 
where the story ends. 


3 Being exhortative it would be called ‘illocutionary in the Austian vocabulary; 
see note 36. 
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Hesitancy with regard to the appropriation of voice permeates the 
entire account of the conversion as it does all of book 8 and indeed 
the Confessions at large. It starts—within the conversion story proper 
at any rate—with what seems to be an excess of psychological turmoil 
causing Augustine to lose linguistic control. His almost shouting of a 
biblical text to Alypius contains a violent kernel of quotation (rapiunt) 
that triggers further violence in behaviour and speech: 


Then in the middle of that grand struggle in my inner house, which 
I had vehemently stirred up with my soul in the intimate chamber of 
my heart, distressed not only in mind but in appearance, I turned on 
Alypius and cried out: “What is wrong with us? What is it that you have 
heard? Uneducated people are rising up and capturing (et caelum rapi- 
unt) heaven (Matt. 11: 12), and we with our high culture without any 
heart—see where we roll in the mud of flesh and blood. Is it because 
they are ahead of us that we are ashamed to follow?’ That is the gist of 
what I said (dixi nescio qua talia), and the heat of my passion took my 
attention away from him as he contemplated my condition in astonished 
silence. For I sounded very strange [this was not my usual talk] (neque 
enim solita sonabam). My uttered words said less about the state of my 
mind than my forehead, cheeks, eyes, colour, and tone of voice. Our 
lodging had a garden...” 


The modern reader might be inclined to interpret this passage sim- 
ply in terms of inner turmoil exploding into violent and uncontrolled 
speech. But, in a sense, it is the other way around. The rhetorician 
that Augustine is—in line with his own view of himself as belonging, 
together with his friend, to ‘high culture’—ceases to be his professional 
self and finds himself at a loss for words. Contracted as it were in a 
convulsion of inner rage his gestures, looks and ‘tone of voice’ are 
speaking rather than his tongue. But it is not the rage itself that is at 
the centre of the picture but the inability to find the proper words, the 
failure to arrogate voice where others, the indocti, seem to have no 
trouble at all. If this is true, quite a different light is being shed on the 
‘descriptive’ nature of the conversion story. What at first glance seems 
to be an orderly account of a tumultuous episode, turns out continu- 
ously to be interrupted, due to the speaker being incapacitated, by the 
‘not quite saying’ of precisely what is going on. 

As if to remove his inner turmoil from the realm of excusability 
Augustine—to the considerable amusement of the reader—once more 
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takes his time to interrupt the story (“our lodging had a garden...”) 
and analyse at leisure the problem of the manifold wills in one and 
the same person. Of course, the leisure, disguised as argumentation 
about the will, is misleading, although an intrinsic part of the rhetori- 
cal build up of suspense: as such it is really to be called leisure. That 
very same leisure cannot, however, be distinguished from the utmost 
urgency. Augustine’s rage, his being outside himself, does not allow 
for any delay. To prevent him from going mad an end has to be put to 
‘the agony of hesitation.’ A solution has to be found on the spot that 
will create the breathing space in which the ‘not quite saying’ can be 
transformed into a seriously spoken promise. 

For the time being Augustine has not reached that point of seri- 
ousness; and, as if in a kind of mimesis, he has to be content with 
inadequacy and imprecision when recounting, so many years after the 
event, this episode of crisis. “That is the gist of what I said...” which 
is unlike “quite saying things.” Like the insertions of leisurely excur- 
suses—and in a way not unrelated to them—‘the not quite saying’ is 
telling here, and in the following, and should be considered another 
intrinsic part of the confessional technique. ‘This is all the more strik- 
ing if one realises that it cannot have been qualms on Augustine’s part 
with regard to his rhetorical skills that are in play in this acknowledge- 
ment of inaccuracy. We all know that what we are presented with in 
the Confessions is the gist of what has been said and done in an unwor- 
ried attitude towards apparent digression. That, however, is a different 
kind of ‘inaccuracy’ from the failure to appropriate voice as traced in 
the account of the conversion. 

So, in order to express if not to enact the problem of inexcusability 
as the torment of ‘not quite saying, rather than to convey the (speech- 
less) psychology of inner struggle to the reader, Augustine has yet 
another go at the histrionics of eccentric behaviour. “If I tore my hair, 
if I struck my forehead, if I intertwined my fingers and clasped my 
knee, I did that because to do so was my will.” In the confessional 
analysis of this behaviour he goes quite beyond religious shaking and 
quaking since the latter pale when reduced to the underlying prob- 
lem of will. In fact, ‘the tearing and striking’ are the result of an even 
denser state of affairs than wildness of gesture can symbolise and that 
is the performativity of a will that enables one in the end to say the 


3 Ibid. 8.8.20; Chadwick, 147. 
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word and make a promise. What is in the way of making that promise 
is the problem that willing is not ‘the performative of action’ it should 
be. As Augustine’s convulsive movements prove, there is greater obei- 
sance of the body to the soul than of the soul to itself. What is con- 
spicuously lacking is a “wholehearted will,” a “will alone” that is not 
only identical with its power as in the mock-willing of the convulsions 
but really makes the equation between will and power work. 


So I did many actions in which the will to act was not equalled by the 
power. Yet I was not doing what with an incomparably greater longing 
I yearned to do, and could have done the moment I so resolved. For as 
soon as I had the will, I would have had a wholehearted will (et mox, ut 
vellem, utique vellem). At this point the power to act is identical with the 
will. The willing itself was performative of the action (ibi enim facultas 
ea, quae voluntas, et ipsum velle iam facere erat). Nevertheless, it did not 
happen. The body obeyed the slightest inclination of the soul to move 
the limbs at its pleasure more easily than the soul obeyed itself, when its 
supreme desire could be achieved exclusively by the will alone. What is 
the cause of this monstrous situation...? 


“My tongue swore to, but my heart did not.” In a sense what Augus- 
tine brings to the fore is this statement in reverse. Bent on inwardness 
as he may be, he relentlessly drives the ruses of his inner thought and 
will outward. Whereas Hippolytus speaks about a promise given—not 
seriously in Austin’s view—Augustine struggles with a promise to be 
given but prevented by the subterfuges of different wills from being 
solemnly and seriously said. The latter are, however, neither excuses 
nor excusable nor do they really proliferate into different wills—or 
substances, as the Manichees would have it—although they decidedly 
seem to do so in the experience of every day life. All Augustine wants 
is a will that is the performative of action:* “let it be now, let it be 


% In view of Augustine’s Platonic background, for language really to perform it 
has to come to perfection (cf. Anselm of Canterbury’s velle as pervelle). In Austin’s 
terminology that means that illocutionary acts (“i.e. performance of an act in saying 
something as opposed to performance of an act of saying something,” 101-1) have to 
be perlocutionary (“producing consequential effects upon feelings, thoughts or actions 
of the audience, or of the speaker, or of other persons,” 101). Yet in Augustine perlo- 
cutionary acts are supposed to keep and even stress the imperfections and ambiguities 
of the illocutionary ones. 

Of course, this is as far as any resemblance of Austin’s views to Augustinian use of 
language can go. If Austin deals with ‘ordinary language, Augustine and his medi- 
eval successors talk “extraordinary language’ based on the technical use of the liberal 
arts. Yet his remarks with regard to “doing things with words’ may be useful from 
an experimental point of view. If we look, for instance, at the distinction between 
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now;” an action that can only be ‘done by saying the word. But, while 
through his will he was involved in doing eccentric things that spring 
forward out of the very depths of his impotence such as tearing his 
hair and striking his forehead, he finds himself as yet at a consider- 
able distance from wholeheartedly and single-mindedly ‘touching and 
holding’ the word. 


So much then for the gist of what Augustine has been trying to say 
to his friend Alypius. Interestingly, this caution concerning adequacy 
reminds one of the ‘reservations’ Augustine makes with regard to the 
‘truthfulness’ of his account of the vision at Ostia. Summarising the 
conversation with his mother and their being lifted up in the pro- 
cess beyond creation and beyond words, he admits that “I [sic] said 
something like this, even if not in just this way and with exactly these 
words.”*” Here we have yet another version, but reversed, of the ‘not 
quite saying’. Although by now Augustine may have assumed that 
words religious should be somehow his, the very moment of appro- 
priation evokes another problem—as another side of the same coin— 
the evanescence of the words so painfully acquired. 

If we read book 8 (on the conversion) as somehow mirroring the 
vision of Ostia—a reading that can be sustained as I shall argue below 
when we look at the confessional method as breaking up the strict 
ordre du discours—we are once more struck by a general indeterminacy 
toward the fixity of language and life. This contrasts sharply with the 
abundance of scriptural quotations that seem to structure the text and 
lend it, even when expressing doubt and desperation, a certain firm- 
ness in the shape of a continuous and uninterrupted flow of biblical 
language. If there are any gaps and hesitations, they are immediately 
filled up by Scripture as if continuity has to be warranted at all costs. 
Yet the bishop clearly marks his discourse with signposts warning the 
reader that the going has not been altogether smooth. Underneath 
the bombardment of biblical texts another (not so other) timid voice 
can be heard, taking shelter both for reasons of self-protection and of 


‘locutionary’ (“He said to me ‘Shoot her! meaning by ‘shoot’ shoot and referring by 
‘her’ to her”), illocutionary (“He urged me to shoot her”) and perlocutionary acts (“He 
persuaded me to shoot her”), the point I am trying to make (which is quite out of 
the question in ordinary language) is that the conversion text “put on the Lord Jesus” 
contains all three at once. 

7 Confessiones 9.10.25; Chadwick, 172. 
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self-reinforcement. Paradoxically, that is exactly what the scriptural 
bombardment is supposed to bring about. Like the discovery we made 
that there is no room between the reading as ordered by the tolle lege 
and the conversion proper as the receiving of “the light of relief,” the 
inculcation of biblical language, far from functioning as authoritative 
Probestellen for the truth of the Christian faith, paves the way for the 
arrogation of voice. As we have seen in the example of Augustine’s 
mad talk in the presence of his friend Alypius, the search for that voice 
is not allowed to expand into, or to return to, the stirrings of the soul 
as the excusability of ever so many wills. It is compelled to will. That 
means that, in the end, it is compelled to read (tolle lege) and thus 
to appropriate voice. Inevitably, if self-protection only materialises in 
borrowing the voice of a biblical text rather than developing the text, 
the other way round, into a safe haven from which reading and living 
can be controlled, the question arises as to the exact status of that voice, 
just as the da quod iubes, iube quod vis has to be ‘cracked’ in order 
to protect it from turning into a submission to blunt dictatorship. 

Like sincerity in autobiography, the place of the Bible in Christian 
thinking and writing tends to be taken for granted.’ Thus we hap- 
pily agree that the Confessions are permeated with biblical texts, bibli- 
cal thinking and feeling. What we perhaps do not realise to the same 
extent is the problem Augustine faced in getting himself to say the 
word, to arrogate its voice. We know about his resistance to the primi- 
tive and chaotic style of the Bible. But, in a sense, that feeling of repul- 
sion was nothing compared to his fear of appropriation. 

The problem itself was simple. “Saying the word’ without ‘doing it’ 
was no option after the long journey of shopping around in the world 
of sects and philosophical movements and after the serious inspection 
of the problems involved. On the other hand, not saying the word and 
not doing it would make him look like an even greater fool. It would 
turn his behaviour into comedy and caricature, not even allowing for 
the more serious business of failure as curse and tragedy. As a matter 
of fact, a tragi-comic note is not lacking in Augustine’s description of 
his endless delays in making the decision. As the bishop reflecting on 
his wicked past very well knew, the rhetoric of delay and failure had 
charms of its own which no conversion could really wipe out. “Though 
at every point you showed that what you were saying was true, yet I, 


8 Cf. chapter 4 for a more elaborate discussion of this issue. 
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convinced by that truth, had no answer to give except merely slow and 
sleepy words: “At once —‘But presently —‘Just a little longer please.’ 
But ‘At once, at once’ never came to the point of decision, and ‘Just 
a little longer, please’ went on and on for a long while”... “‘Grant me 
chastity and continence, but not yet, ”—he used to pray as an ado- 
lescent—“being afraid you might hear my prayer quickly...” The not 
quite saying (as the not quite saying now) here coincides with the not 
quite doing now. 

All this talk of hesitancy only makes sense if measured against some 
kind of fixity, either the final outcome in the garden or the da quod 
iubes, iube quod vis, regardless of the question exactly how solid such 
an outcome as utter trust in the biblical voice will turn out to be. If 
we now reread the period of uncertainty as reaching its climax at the 
beginning of book 8, it is one thing to isolate that episode from what is 
to follow and quite another to read it backwards, as it were, in the light 
of the ‘final’ outcome. In the first case we are presented with a one- 
dimensional story of delay and postponement (as such not untrue, 
of course), in the second an atmosphere of shadow and fog is added 
which makes it more ghostlike and, to use a musical term, more sym- 
phonic. Needless to say, the combination of the two, shadow and fog 
being slowly lifted up, and musical sound, is the stuff of opera. 

The scenario of this Augustinian prelude to his version of a con- 
version idyll runs as follows. To bring out the contrast with his own 
lingering behaviour Augustine parades a number of people who had 
not hesitated but decided on the spot, “in an instant,” “suddenly,” 
“unexpectedly,” “at once” and...“recently.” First there is the example 
of the much respected scholar Marius Victorinus who, after a long 
career in pagan philosophy, was not ashamed publicly to repudiate his 
errors and, on the basis of solid preparation as to the contents of the 
Christian faith, “suddenly and unexpectedly said to Simplicianus [the 
priest who was to baptise him] (as he [Simplicianus] told me): ‘Let us 
go to the Church; I want to become a Christian.’”” 

“As he told me” is an important feature here. Victorinus’ story as 
well as the next one about the conversion of two soldiers at Trier are 
told by eyewitnesses whose straight and irrefutable account batter the 
indecisive soul of our cunctator. As stories they are clearly prefigura- 
tions of the conversion to come. But taken together as voices they 


° Confessiones 8.11.4; Chadwick, 136. 
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suspend the element of distance in time and space. Instead of draw- 
ing a clear line between ‘before’ and ‘after’ (as in an orderly narrative) 
they dramatise the ‘not yet’ by the simultaneous sound of voices from 
the past, the present and the future. That is how ‘shadow and fog’ 
are being introduced causing the narrator Augustine to ‘articulate’ the 
ghostlike weakness of his own voice. 

As for the element of time, Simplicianus—the priest, that is, who 
told Augustine about the instant decision of Marius Victorinus to 
declare himself a Christian—had baptised Ambrose (as Ambrose 
was to baptise Augustine). But, if we apply the notion of figura in its 
tight version (leaving out the ‘pre’ of the ‘pre-figure’) ‘was to’ can- 
not be distinguished from ‘had,’ future from past and present. Over 
this sequence of past, present and future baptisms hovers the ghost of 
the formidable Ambrose who, together with Monica, looms large in 
the flesh throughout the Confessions. It is only from the viewpoint of 
this presentness of the past and future that the real suspense of pre- 
figuration, of the ‘already there but not yet,’ of the conversion to come, 
makes itself felt. 

There follows another story told by someone else to Augustine, a 
substitute, as it were, for the lack of voice on the part of the narrator 
himself. 


One day when Nebridius was absent for a reason I cannot recall, Alypius 
and I received a surprise visit at home from a man named Ponticianus, a 
compatriot in that he was an African, holding high office at the court. He 
wanted something or other from us. We sat down together to converse. 
By chance he noticed a book on top of a gaming table which lay before 
us. He picked it up, opened it, and discovered, much to his astonish- 
ment, that it was the apostle Paul. He had expected it to be one of the 
books used for the profession which was wearing me out. But then he 
smiled and looked at me in a spirit of congratulation. He was amazed 
that he had suddenly discovered this book and this book alone open 
before my eyes. He was a Christian and baptised believer.” 


The passage—as the entire story—has Proustian overtones. There is 
something indeterminate about it which makes its effect languid. No 
reason can be recalled for Nebridius’ absence (non recolo causam), no 
stated purpose of the visit can be given (nescio quid a nobis volebat), 
as if distractedly—was he not serious?—the visitor happened (forte) to 


2 Tbid. 8.6.14; Chadwick, 142. 
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open the book on the table. At the same time this dreaminess of the 
‘not quite remembering’ is counterpointed by notions of suddenness 
and surprise. “He picked the book up, opened it and discovered that 
it was Paul (tulit, aperuit, invenit),” much to his surprise (inopinate), 
amazed by this sudden discovery (repente). 

The conversation continues in the same vein. Ponticianus starts tell- 
ing of Antony and his monastic life about whom both Augustine and 
Alypius have to confess they are entirely ignorant. “All of us were in a 
state of surprise, we because of the greatness of the story, he because 
we had not heard about it.” Their ignorance increases even further 
when they are told of the existence of monasteries not only in far away 
Egypt but in Milan itself, fostered by no less a dignitary than Ambrose 
(him again). Next it occurs to Ponticianus to drive the monastic mes- 
sage home to his ignorant audience by telling a story he had, though 
indirectly, been part of himself. The indirectness is striking and con- 
tributes, once again, to the effect of remoteness and alienation within 
the narrative of Augustine’s own itinerary of hesitancy. The story is 
about a spectacular conversion of two of Ponticianus’ colleagues at 
Trier (“the date I do not know but it was at Trier”). The company of 
four—all military men—divides itself up into two pairs and “go out 
for a walk in the gardens adjacent to the walls.” Strolling (note: the 
dreamy leisure of holiday; the men are off duty!) in pairs one of the 
two “happens on a certain house (in quandam casam)” that turns out 
to be a monastery. They enter and come across the Life of Antony. 
“One of them began to read it. He was amazed and set on fire, and 
during his reading began to think of taking up this way of life and of 
leaving his secular post in the civil service to be your servant.” The 
long and short of the matter is that the reading soldier, followed by 
his colleague out of sheer solidarity, decides on the spot to enter the 
monastic life, much to the admiration and envy of the other pair that 
hear about it on returning from their stroll, the positive side-effect of 
this ‘division’ being that Ponticianus’ not-entering enables him to play 
an active role as ‘messenger’ in Augustine’s narrative. 


Within the conversion account in book 8 this is the furthest we can 
trace back Augustine’s steps from the tolle lege and the subsequent dis- 
covery of the text “Not in riots and drunken parties, not in eroticism 
and indecencies, not in strife and rivalry, but put on the Lord Jesus and 
make no provision for the flesh in its lusts.” Do we understand now, 
after this long journey into the night of the ‘not quite saying’ and the 
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failure to arrogate voice, why it is precisely this text that does the trick 
rather than the Antonian “go and sell” or the Alypian “receive the per- 
son who is weak in faith”? So much is certain, the scene in which the 
cloud is finally lifted thanks to the singing voice of the Waldvogel—“a 
boy or a girl I do not know which/quasi pueri or puellae nescio”—is 
operatic to the core. If we do not read, then, this climactic scene— 
for climactic it undeniably is—as the outcome of a linear narrative, 
but take the tolle lege, tolle lege to be the (sung) command to Augus- 
tine to arrogate voice, we may catch a glimpse of that voice becoming 
momentarily his. For once, the word has become the performative of 
action. At the same time we know that, final though this result may 
seem, it cannot be a description of a state of mind or a state of affairs. 
The text about “not rioting and not being drunk, putting on Christ, 
and making no provisions for the flesh in its lust,” electrified as it is by 
the tolle lege, does indeed contain all the voices heard so far, first and 
foremost those whispering the concupiscence of the ‘not quite saying.’ 
As a result, this arrogation of voice is to be read and listened to as a 
symphony the playing of which is not over yet. For, just as Augustine 
does not fill us in about what happened between the reading and the 
moment of certitude (since the one cannot be distinguished from the 
other), so this moment of ‘being given what is commanded’ cannot be 
pinned down to the bare facts of history. Addressing himself to Him 
whose giving what he commands is prayed for in one and the same 
breath with the request that He “command what he wills,’ Augustine 
makes sure that the song continues to be sung. What we have here is 
a promise—rather than facts—not a promise, that is, to live a better 
life but to move from the metaphysics of excusability and ignorance to 
“the plain saying that our word is our bond.” No doubt that promise is 
a serious one. But exactly how plain is it? What about the (not) “joking 
or writing poetry” while giving it? 


2.4. THE PROMISE OF CONVERSION AND THE 
RETURN OF VOICE 


If at first glance Cavell’s criticism of Austin concerning seriousness 
looked like a wish to keep the language of fiction and theatre within 
the bounds of ‘ordinary speech,’ such as the giving of a promise, A 
Pitch of Philosophy as a whole includes much more than that. Ending 
his autobiographical reflections with an analysis of the operatic voice, 
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Cavell apparently manages to introduce elements of the theatrical into 
the description of his very own life as a professional performing phi- 
losopher. Now the issue at stake here is one of voice—one’s own voice 
not excluded—rather than the relation between reality and representa- 
tion. In A Pitch of Philosophy Cavell is far from wanting to erase the 
difference between fact and fiction. And if some may be concerned by 
the fact that such an operatic approach cannot avoid achieving just 
that, it should be pointed out that the real problem lies not so much 
in lending a musical or theatrical touch to one’s own existence as in 
the nature of representation. If the ultimate consequence of Austin’s 
concept of performativity should be that all (ordinary) language is in 
a sense performative, hard-core descriptivity would end up being the 
exception to the rule. But, once again, it should be realised that this 
being so does not wipe out the distinction between fact and fiction. 
It would only mean that the descriptive nature of quite a number of 
languages, like the historical, the biographical and the majority of 
autobiographical ones, are representations of a kind that, inevitably, 
leave out a lot of ‘reality.’ No big deal here since this is the very con- 
dition of much, if not all, of the academic and, more generally, the 
reflective trade. It would be quite another thing, however, to take the 
descriptivity thus established for the one and only mode of faithfully 
representing reality and, consequently, to blame the likes of Cavell for 
being non-descriptive, for including the performative in their attempt 
to commit to paper what has been or what is going on so far in their 
lives and those of others. It is, in other words, not the sole privilege of 
descriptivity to be accurate. On the contrary. Performativity may have 
to contribute to further precision where the flatness of the descriptive 
falls short of fully ‘representing’ reality wie es eigentlich gewesen. 
Conversion is a case in point. If Newman’s conversion was, as we 
have seen, a point of no return, including the ‘tragic’ consequences of 
there being an irreversible order, Augustine’s conversion asks for a 
different assessment and, therefore, for a different poetics. While New- 
man’s account was deliberately descriptive in that it aimed at stating 
a case and convincing others of its truthfulness without resorting to 
interior motifs, Augustine, although likewise renouncing the excus- 
ability of the interior, did not, and could not, remember his conver- 
sion as a change from one state to another. As a result, we cannot 
expect him to defend the sincerity of such an alleged step. All we can 
do to trace what really happened is to analyse the nature of the voices 
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that have come together in the moment of conversion and to search 
for the way in which they are made to sound simultaneously. For that 
purpose we may need a different kind of mimesis from the descriptive 
and narrative one, one that does justice to the operatic elements of 
the Confessions and brings out the structure and operation of voices, 
one that presents the cluster of the senses, memory and time as the 
poetical principle it is. 

To some extent we have anticipated the use of this poetical principle 
by reading the conversion story, not as moving from A (hesitancy, 
postponement) to B (conversion proper), but as the quest for truth 
that is kept in suspense retrospectively by the magical voice (tolle lege, 
tolle lege) of the final outcome. Yet it is precisely the final outcome 
that is so problematic, no less so from the after- than from the pre- 
conversion viewpoint. And, should this particular kind of tension not 
be in the way of our getting a grip on conversion and confession, the 
magic of languid postponement and ignorance would not be so dra- 
matically driven home to the reader nor would the latter enjoy reading 
the Confessions as a ‘tragedy’ that gives him pleasure. 

As we know by now, what the ‘final outcome’ really comes down 
to is the performative of a promise. This then is the moment to link 
that promise, as announced above, to the notion of confession proper. 
Once we have established that link, it will become evident that the not 
keeping of that promise is neither simply a matter of occasional lapses 
nor is it due to a structural incorrigibility. Its being seriously spoken 
while not excluding the non-serious will rather turn out to be part and 
parcel of the sincerity of the confession as such. 

Conversion being subsumed under confession means that it is 
memory in action under the auspices of the Augustinian notion of 
time. One of the implications of those three elements, confession, 
memory and time operating as a seamless unit is that the linearity 
of narrative is being destroyed and replaced by the verticality of God 
on the one hand and the human soul—of which memory is the per- 
formative—on the other. Both are unfathomable. As I have pointed 
out in chapter 1, from a literary point of view there is no more room 
for representation or mimesis here. Instead, what at first glance looks 
like an orderly narrative, is in fact a running text full of signposts that 
contain, in a preliminary and temporary fashion, the author’s efforts 
to reflect the depths and heights of addressing himself to God. Small 
wonder that we have a prayer here rather than a firm narrative. For it 
is only through prayer as a performative that the mind attaches itself 
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to it own source—doing things with words—thus bridging the gap 
not only between itself and its maker but also between the self and the 
self. Prayer reflects exactly this process—or rather this ever repeated 
moment—of arrogating voice; and here we also find an explanation 
for Augustine arrogating the biblical voice. It is language (seemingly) 
external to himself which is proven to have been carrying and creat- 
ing his self all along: “before you were born I have chosen you” (that 
becoming the focus of attention in the later Augustine). The technical 
structure underlying this confessional prayer looks like this. From the 
vast palaces of memory the mind reproduces the stored material of 
sense data and ever present ideas. The perspective from which this 
action is carried out is the present, not the past or, for that matter, 
the future; the present, the praesens praesentis, which is the one and 
only condition under which the mind can operate truthfully both in 
relation to God and itself. So, if Augustine’s mind confesses his con- 
version before God (coram deo), his hesitations before, his lapses after, 
his excitement during the conversion, any statement he makes is by 
definition a statement about the present (the nature of the confessee 
being such as to allow no other option). Whatever is brought to the 
surface from the bowels of history or the expectations of the future is 
revealed as it is now in the relentless spotlight of the present. From 
the viewpoint of the mind the focus on the present is what Augustine 
calls the attentio perdurat. At the same time the success of the pres- 
ent in manifesting itself is severely undercut by the fact that it has no 
extension whatever, turning, as a result, the attentio perdurat into a 
contradiction in terms. We cannot even realistically say that the pres- 
ent is there since the moment we say it it has become past already 
(quia in puncto praeterit). The apparent paradox we face here is the 
well-known Augustinian aporia of the status of time. A question less 
frequently discussed than the problem of time proper is the possible 
consequences of this stance for the conversion story and indeed for the 
Confessions at large. The easiest (and most popular) way out would be 
to associate the story of the Confessions with the yoke of the human 
existence as it is being lived in the region of dissimilitude (regio dis- 
similitudinis) brought about by the distension of the soul (distentio 
animi). All suffering, all hesitancy, all concupiscence and lapses appear 
to be the result of our living, estranged from ourselves as we should 
be, of our being exiled among past memories and future expectations 
without being able to hit the present, to say the word, to arrogate 
voice as ours spoken here and now. However, the fact that the sorry 
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story of our lives is at no time allowed to be seen as distinct from our 
own mind which in turn is tied up to the closely knit unit of time 
and memory, the fact in short that there is no distentio without ani- 
mus, implies that each and every extension is permeated by a stronger 
though perhaps less visible attention/intention. In terms of time that 
means that extension is forever in the grip of the indivisible present. In 
terms of memory that means that it is forever brought to the surface 
as a present of the past (praesens praeteriti) and a present of the future 
(praesens futuri). 

The implications of the Augustinian stance on time and memory 
and the resulting intertwinement of distentio and attentio are quite 
dramatic. Any possibility of reading the story of the Confessions as a 
descriptive narrative is wiped out on the spot. Nor are things made 
any better if the reader adds his emotional sympathy to the narrative 
making the tears and sighs of the Confessions as well as its elation and 
relief devotionally his. 

Descriptivity having gone (accompanied by devotional appropria- 
tion), there is no other way of reading Augustine’s conversion than as 
a performative speech-act. Refusing to do so would immediately sever 
the ties between God and the soul, the soul and its attention, pre- 
venting attention from spreading out into distention as well as from 
returning to the present of the attentio perdurat. This is what the ties 
between God and the soul, so firmly put in place in the Soliloquia (“I 
want to know God and the soul.’ ‘Nothing more?’ ‘Nothing at all”), 
come down to: they are bound up with those of attentio and distentio. 

All this may be indisputably true, but where does it leave the poor 
reader? Given the fact that reading the conversion story as a linear 
account moving from A to B is, in my view at least, to be brandished 
as a false attempt to dramatise the vicissitudes of the distentio animi, 
what can the reader do? Should he turn inward? But that route is being 
blocked as well, if not by Wittgenstein and Austin (as another praesens 
futuri), then certainly by the present of the present in the shape of 
the attentio perdurat. Yet in the act of reading a black hole opens up 
in this indivisible present: the one and only moment that cannot be 
grasped and therefore cannot be said. Not even Augustine himself pre- 
tended to be capable of solving this aporia of time. Thus, reading the 
conversion story, for instance, our reader would end up with the exact 
opposite of a fixed conversion experience. The moment of peripeteia, 
the dramatic change of events being deprived of its central position, 
the heart of the matter seems to be taken out. 
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Now it cannot be denied that the turning inward of the mind or 
soul is a major Augustinian theme. If I have so far joined Wittgen- 
stein’s and Austin’s criticism of the scheme ‘inward-outward’ in order 
to move away from the realm of excusability and subterfuge, we are 
still left with Augustine’s own inwardness as well as with the ques- 
tion whether or not it falls under Austin’s verdict of not being serious 
(even if we extend, with Cavell, the serious to include the non-serious). 
Of course there is no historical reason why Augustine should have 
to conform to either Wittgenstein or Austin or Cavell—in more than 
one respect he does not. But that does not mean we should abandon 
Cavell’s question (his questioning of Austin’s insistence that word 
is bond), shirk the question, that is, whether Augustine’s voice was 
his own. 

What does the Augustinian turn inward mean? So much is sure, it is 
central to his thought and experience. But the interiorisation of the self 
has to be supported and sustained by fixity, eternity, God. “Who can 
lay hold on the heart and give it fixity, so that for some little moment 
it may be stable, and for a fraction of time may grasp the splendour 
of a constant eternity?” Suppose then that the soul dared turn inward 
independently, without the fixity of eternity, it would drown imme- 
diately into voiceless depths of darkness. On the other hand, turning 
inward in the company of the fixity of eternity has nothing to do with 
exterior support of the divine, or, for that matter, of divine names 
or language. It is as interior as the soul, in all its fixity as unassail- 
able as the praesens praesentis which in its indivisibility can be said to 
look like eternity. Consequently, so far the turning inward, important 
though it may be for Augustine, is nameless, whilst the razor I devel- 
oped with the help of Austin and others cuts off any attempt to name 
it at random, narration-wise, religiously or philosophically, and thus 
to furnish it with unwarranted extensions. 

In sharp contrast with this as yet nameless interiority is Augustine’s 
sustained love of language. In spite of all I have been saying about the 
absence of plot, mimesis and peripeteia a strong case can be made in 
favour of precisely such a reading. And since he never really ceased to 
be the professional rhetorician he had been trained to be, Augustine 
himself could hardly blame the reader for being spellbound by his own 
persona as storyteller, even though he readily admits that his love of 
the senses in general and of language and music in particular seduces 
his converted self into one lapse after another. 
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If we want to get any grip of what is going on in the Confessions, the 
two aspects of turning inward on the one hand and the sheer exterior- 
ity of language on the other have to be taken together and analysed 
as one corpus presented to us in the shape of uninterrupted prayer. 
In other words, having left behind us the realm of both inwardness as 
excusability and improper extensions in the guise of descriptive nar- 
ratives of the soul’s suffering, we now have to turn to the immense 
world of the senses and have it sink down as it were into the cluster 
of memory and time, the present and eternity. It is this very process of 
reshaping and rewriting reality—the subject-matter of the Confessions 
—that cost Augustine so much pain because, in order to turn inward 
in this special manner, he had to give up a world whose shape and 
sound he loved passionately, being unable to see for a very long time 
that refusing to do so would mean a continuation of false promises and 
split identity. Even the wholeness of passion and the sense of belong- 
ing as suggested by the world of vision, hearing, touch, smell and taste 
could no longer conceal the reality of a fake existence. It took him a 
very long time as well to realise that this very reshaping and rewriting 
might produce even better looks and sweeter sound. 

What happens then if this world of the senses in which Augustine 
had been living so abundantly and by which he keeps being drawn 
after his so-called conversion ceases to provide the material for sto- 
rytelling and is instead lowered toward the inner regions of the soul? 
What happens if this lowering down is not first and foremost to be 
characterised as a mental or psychological turn inward—because that 
would leave the event inarticulate and thus prone to excusability—but 
as that which it apparently is for Augustine, a confession, a spoken and 
written prayer? Next, turning away from the surface level of the world 
of the senses, how is this move to be measured? 

In book 11 on time Augustine has discussed the way in which we 
measure time with the help of the famous example of Ambrose’s hymn 
Deus creator omnium. In his search for measuring a long time and 
measuring a short time he confronts the fact that reciting Ambrose’s 
hymn syllable by syllable he knows that the one is short and the other 
long, but that he can only make that statement after they are “past and 
gone.” To do so at the very moment of their being long or short would 
mean being able to grasp the presentness of time. Yet it is the mind 
that knows the poem in its entirety. It is the mind therefore that is 
capable of undertaking the operation of measuring by processing not 
the sound of the syllables proper but their being in its memory “which 
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stays fixed.” Thus the process of measurement (of a poem or psalm, for 
instance) consists of lengthening and shortening through an “atten- 
tion which is continuous” and focuses on the present time without 
extension. Sustaining that focus yet having to move (extend somehow) 
to prevent getting suffocated it splits as it were into a distentio toward 
the past and the future “in which the expectation of the future short- 
ens and the memory lengthens, until all expectation is consumed, the 
entire action is finished, and it has passed into the memory.”"! 

If this is the way to measure time in reading a hymn or a psalm, why 
should the reading of a text such as the conversion story be any differ- 
ent? One may object that reading a text is not the same as measuring 
time, but is it not? So much we must know by now: the story does not 
move in a linear way from A to B as it is not descriptive but perfor- 
mative in a very special manner, being directed to God. As a result, 
neither writer nor reader is in the position of the neutral observer of 
a narrative that develops from a beginning to an end. Instead, what 
is being spread out is the expectation of the author both inside and 
outside his ‘story’ whilst it is being shortened and cycled back, length- 
ening in the process, toward the memory from which it springs and 
where it has been residing all in one piece and all along (“the attention 
being continuous”). This simple saying or narrating a text is further 
complicated by the fact that it is lowered’ into memory—apprehended 
to be extended and gathered again, or, rather, apprehended uninter- 
ruptedly in view of the continuous attention—presented, told to God 
who is ever present, indivisible and unassailable. 

Yet it is hard to believe that this dense technical structure of Augus- 
tinian time and ‘narrative’ would really eliminate the suspense of peri- 
peteia and conversion altogether. In fact, it does not in its manner of 
speaking. Just as, after the conversion, the world of the senses contin- 
ued to exist, so the infrastructure of rhetoric did not vanish at a stroke. 
To take that infrastructure at face value, however, without asking fur- 
ther questions would mean not to read Augustine seriously. So, admit- 
tedly, the stories of Simplicianus and Ponticianus in book 8 do indeed 
prefigure Augustine’s eventual conversion and articulate hesitancy and 
postponement. But let us refine the characterisation given above of 
the entire conversion story from Simplicianus till the garden scene as 
operatic, since we are now able to assess what ‘figurative’ rather than 


"' Confessiones 9.27.37-8; Chadwick, 242. 
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‘pre-figurative’ looks like. As in a musical piece which on the surface 
level is written in a tonal and thematic way while at the same time 
distorting harmony, the confessional mode of the story cuts short each 
and every moment of hesitation. It is sheer atonality in the midst of 
tonal extension. Addressing the account of his life to God, Augustine 
keeps “the attention continuous.” Hence it follows that any moment 
of distension, whether it be before or after the conversion, although 
it makes good stuff for storytelling, cannot stand on its own feet. As 
such it is unsustainable. Being linked to the remembering mind (dis- 
tentio animi) which in turn is linked, without interruption, to the ever 
present God, it blows up on the spot the request for “chastity and 
continence but not yet” without, however, simultaneously filling in the 
gap with (biblical) text or voice. Thus the book on the table picked up 
casually by Ponticianus is a frightening scene. While anticipating the 
things to come if we read it as a ‘traditional narrative,’ it is at the same 
time overtaken—“attention being continuous”—by the singing voice 
of the child: tolle lege, tolle lege. Now the full impact of that which is 
being read comes to the fore. Couched in biblical language a voice is 
presented to Augustine which he can make his own: “Not in riots and 
drunken parties....” This discovery not being the result of a quest but 
of a once spoken yet ever resounding indivisible voice and command 
of God (tolle lege...), the past and future momentarily coincide in the 
present of keeping “drunkenness and eroticism” at bay and “putting 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Without turning into descriptivity (how 
could it in view of its being linked inside the very text to the perform- 
ing soul?) exhortation and promise momentarily appear as a fact. So 
it seems, at least. As a result of the special, memorial structure of the 
Confessions its verticality lends it a touch of lightness and fragility, the 
grave mood and tone of the surface text notwithstanding. Is such light- 
ness and fragility bearable and sustainable? Is Augustine’s conversion 
as framed by the Confessions sincere and serious? Can we, for our part, 
take it seriously? What is the difference if any, not between fact and 
fiction, but between this particular, untouchable ‘fact’ and a promise 
so seriously spoken? 


2.5. JOKES AND POETRY 


“Give what you command and command what you will.” For one 
single moment Augustine appears to have willed single-mindedly, 
without multiplying his will into many and without extension and 
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distentio. The arrogation of voice by which this willing materialised 
was given in the shape of the text commanded by the singing voice 
to be read. Here Austin’s requirement of seriousness seems to be met, 
excusability gone, “accuracy and morality alike” being firmly “on the 
side of the plain saying our word is our bond.” Yet all is not well. True, 
so much we can safely say: the seriousness of the conversion does not 
“consist in its being uttered as (merely) the outward and visible sign, 
for convenience or other record or for information, of an inward and 
spiritual act..., a description, true or false, of the occurrence of the 
inward performance.” Inward though Augustine’s confessions may be, 
he cannot be accused of using interiority as an excuse for not keeping 
his bond, for saying the word he finally says (reads) non-seriously. 
Such a move is simply blocked by the relentless analysis of the will, 
in which manifold willing as the underlying structure of excusability, 
was reduced to willing as such and forced to come to the surface of 
text and sound, and thus to arrogate voice. What we do not know, 
however, is how to handle a conversion so-called as a ‘promised fact,’ 
a promise kept here and now, a word which really is a bond, a voice 
that has absolute pitch. 

To get a better grip on this matter, let us make a detour and bypass 
even Cavell’s Wotan (whose “making his word his bond caused the 
downfall of his house”) as well as his Don Giovanni (in whose case “all 
of a man’s words seem to take the form of promises and none of them 
to have the constitution of bonds”). If we turn once more to the con- 
fessions of the conman Felix Krull, we have someone whose life—the 
reliability claim of its description notwithstanding—seems to be one 
broken promise and is yet presented by the ‘autobiographer’ as lived 
in the service of a self-imposed duty to keep a bond. After Krull has 
succeeded in his plans to have himself declared unfit for military ser- 
vice by faking an epileptic attack during the medical examination, he, 
for one single moment, has second thoughts. How fine would military 
uniform have looked on him and what a pity to abandon voluntarily 
such a “fashionable way of life,” he muses, coming to his senses after 
the brilliant delivery of his act of distraction, hesitancy and ignorance. 
Next he realises that it would have been a big mistake to enter this life 
of order, discipline and form. And although it was precisely a kind of 
military discipline, self-control and exposure to danger that had shaped 
his extraordinary life of deceit and make belief, it rested in, and was 
conditioned by, a freedom that would have been incompatible with “a 
vulgarly factual state of affairs (ein plump tatsdachliches Verhdaltnis).” 
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“Granted that I was to live in a soldier-like fashion, it would have been 
a gross mistake if I had thought it imperative to live as a soldier. Yes, 
if so lofty a feeling as that of freedom were to be assessed in a rational 
way, it could be said that precisely this motto: to live soldier-like but 
not as a soldier, in a manner of speaking rather than literally, in short, 
to be allowed to live by way of similitude (im Gleichnis leben zu diir- 
fen), brings to the fore the true meaning of freedom.”” 

Little does it help us if we point out that, in contrast to Krull’s fond- 
ness of ‘similitude, for Augustine the latter manifests itself primarily 
in the guise of dissimilitude representing sorrow, alienation and exile 
in the regio dissimilitudinis. For Krull the fact that “all that passes is 
but a likeness” represents the epitome of performativity. As such it 
is the one and only way of keeping his bond. “To live, not the life of 
a soldier, but like a soldier” means truly to play the role of a soldier 
rather than be one in a plump descriptive way. Here the ‘non-seri- 
ousness’ of Wotan’s curse and Don Giovanni’s empty promises are 
transcended into a ‘seriously spoken promise’ as the ultimate ‘perfor- 
mative of action’ in which the non-seriousness is at once acted out 
and absorbed. The effect of the seamless bond between the serious 
and non-serious is that it prevents us from phrasing this triumph of 
theatricality in terms of similitude or dissimilitude or, for that matter, 
in terms of mimesis, even if the latter were sheer parody (which, of 
course, it is). Like Augustine’s tearing his hair and striking his fore- 
head, the scene of Krull’s medical examination has its moments of 
shaking and quaking when he works himself up into the pretence of an 
epileptic attack: “my head turned this way and that way... my shoulder 
and arms looked as if they were out of joint...” Yet, in order to make 
the scene work, including its non-serious nature, it is not dissimili- 
tude or distentio we should first and foremost focus on but the “atten- 
tion that is continuous”/attentio perdurat.” If we realise that Goethe’s 
Alles Vergängliche ist nur ein Gleichnis/Das Unzuldngliche hier wird’s 
Ereignis...is the serious source of Krull’s stated ambition to live by 
similitude, it may seem, allowing as it does on first reading for breath- 
ing space between desire and fulfilment, a slightly more plausible way 
of relating, in an orderly movement from A to B, attentio to distentio, 
identity to dissimilitude, past and future to the presence of the present. 


2 Thomas Mann, Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull (Frankfurt am Main: 
Fisher, 1967), 84. 
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But, like the sound of the child’s singing voice—or, for that matter, the 
music of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony or a performance of Faust—once 
the “words dance or sleep” things are quite different. Put in terms of 
attentio, for Mann’s Krull and, perhaps, retrospectively, for Goethe’s 
Faust as well, Gleichnis has become the performative of action. 

Thus, rather than being on the side of dissimilitude proper, the 
“dancing and sleeping” that shape the Ereignis suspend any tempo- 
ral or spatial friction and constitute a present. Consequently, “to live 
soldier-like” is more of an event (Ereignis) than “to live as a soldier.” 
And if the inevitable question arises as to what we are to make of 
sincerity and deceit, seriousness and non-seriousness in a situation in 
which the one can no longer be distinguished from the other, there is 
reason to refer, once more, to Cavell’s ‘autobiographical’ turn to opera: 
“It suggests itself that these figures [of whom, we may now add, Krull 
looks like the most accomplished (MBP)] are causes for opera because 
it is in opera that humans are shown to have at all times more than 
one register in which their words are uttered, so that the question of 
the relation between what is said and what is heard, hence the question 
of who utters, hence of sincerity, is continually posed.” 


Although we may as yet not be able to measure the depths of sincerity 
and the seriousness of promises, some progress has undeniably been 
made. On the one hand, the excusability of interiority has been blocked, 
wills have been reduced to will and voice was arrogated. On the other 
hand, dissimilitude was deprived of a special status by its being linked 
to intention/attention, the truth of present and event (Ereignis). In 
other words, dissimilitude can only survive in the guise of similitude 
as presence, sincerity and truth. Conversion can be defined as lending 
voice to that present, of putting an end to hesitation and alienation 
and coming to one’s senses. Yet this progress is to be branded as nega- 
tive since it cannot be lived here and now. Like Krull’s soldier-like 
way of life it is an event that stages similitude and dissimilitude while 
absorbing it as though it were one protracted, self-fabricated epileptic 
attack. Again, such an experience is to be called unsustainable even if 
we translate epileptic theatricality into the split second of a mystical 
vision. At the same time this is the one and only way in which the sin- 
cerity of Augustine’s ‘autobiographical’ account and the truth claims 
involved can be honoured. 

This is the moment then to assess the nature of the Augustinian 
concept of theatricality, sincerity and truth. Generally speaking we are 
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inclined to read Augustine’s criticisms of the theatre as based on the 
very Christian notion of the factuality of the created world which turns 
any supplements of the human imagination into a superfluous and 
dangerous affair. Analogously, a side effect of this focus on the truth 
of creation can be found in a (supposedly) emerging literary realism. A 
classic example of this realism is the scene of Alypius’ passion for glad- 
iatorial games, discussed by Erich Auerbach in his Mimesis. Alypius’ 
boasting to his friends that he could stay aloof, his eyes closed, while 
others were immersed in the spectacle, was painfully brought down: 


His eyes were riveted. He imbibed madness... He was not now the per- 
son who had come in, but just one of the crowd which he had joined, 
and a true member of the group which had brought him. What should 
I add? He looked, he yelled, he was on fire, he took the madness home 
with him so that it urged him to return not only with those by whom 
he had originally been drawn there, but even more than them, taking 
others with him.* 


According to Auerbach we witness here the birth of a new style: the 
sermo humilis, the low style that used to be the exclusive domain of 
comedy and the narration in court pleading but now “encroaches 
upon the deepest and the highest, the sublime and the eternal... The 
inner, tragic, and problematic event is embedded in concrete contem- 
porary reality. The age of separate realms of style is over.. .”“ So what 
we have here is the coming out into the open of the formerly sovereign 
inner self, stoic or otherwise. And, in spite of Augustine’s reputation 
for inwardness, it is on the surface level of the senses that the inner 
battle is fought, and lost; as a result, there is no real excuse for Alypius’ 
failure to keep his promise. But “accuracy and morality alike being on 
the side of the plain saying that our word is our bond” does not imply 
that the realism of Alypius’ downfall can be sustained. Granted that 
this version of an ‘epileptic’ attack is not to be traced back to “the 
invisible depths of ethical space,” its being condensed into the stupor 
of madness—no longer being his own person—raises many questions 
as to the status of the entire scene, not so much in ‘reality’ as, rather, 
in time. It is time that makes the notion of ‘representation’—the sub- 


2 Confessiones 6.8.13; Chadwick, 101. 
“ Erich Auerbach, Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature, 
trans. W.R. Trask (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), 63. 
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title of Mimesis: ‘the representation of reality —a rather dubious one. 
Taken in a superficial sense, representation as mimesis would seem 
to imply the notion of plot including its characteristics of temporal 
succession. Now it would be unfair to blame Auerbach for altogether 
ignoring the problems involved. At the end of his book he discusses 
at length omnitemporality as a leading theme in the modernist novels 
from Proust to Joyce. Yet, although he does point to omnitemporality’s 
presence in Dante, like so many others, he seems to take its absence 
in the narrative of the Confessions for granted. In the end, what Auer- 
bach admires most in the scene of Alypius’ theatrical addiction is its 
realistic description. And, of course, there should be no doubt as to 
the innovative aspects as well as to the supreme, rhetorical quality of 
the passage. But its very splendour tends to conceal its problematic 
status if assessed from the viewpoint of the constitutive elements of 
the Augustinian quest for truth: time and memory. It is those elements 
that undermine any attempt at interpreting this passage in terms of 
descriptivity, blowing away as they do the surface structure of tempo- 
ral succession. However, even if we replace the poetics of descriptivity 
and temporal succession by more accurate—more Augustinian— 
‘narrative’ tools such as similitude and dissimilitude, problems only 
increase. True, Alypius’ addiction can very well be characterised as yet 
another manifestation of life in the regio dissimilitudinis. But mark- 
ing the ‘difference’ is not the sole privilege of dissimilitude. As I have 
pointed out above, it is the attentio perdurat that first and foremost 
operates as the drive behind alienation, exile and negativity. That very 
same attentio triggers restlessness, keeps it going and intensifies it up 
to the point of transforming it into a ‘presence’ of sorts. There is no 
guarantee, however, that it manifests itself at all times in its most per- 
fect guise. Distension and dissimilitude, apart from taking on their 
obvious shape of ‘difference’ proper (distance, exile etc.) continue to 
be the other side of the same coin (of attention and similitude, that is) 
and are just as likely to surface as mockery and fake resemblance. Thus 
Alypius’ addiction turning into madness is cut from the same cloth, so 
to speak, as Augustine’s arrogation of voice at the conversion or dur- 
ing the intimate conversation at Ostia. The threat of this mock pres- 
ence of the present is so overwhelming for Augustine and, it should 
be added, so continuous that there is no basic difference between its 
pre- and post-conversion manifestations. The lapses into the realm of 
the senses as described in book 10 testify to the tenacity of unsettling 
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intensity and stupor resulting from the mind being caught by a look 
or a sound, frozen into a dissolute attentio perdurat that usurps the 
place of the one and only original. 

So the sermo humilis is misleading if it is supposed one-dimension- 
ally to represent reality, there being no such thing. What does present 
itself to the believer and writer alike is creation out of nothing, which, 
unlike the falsely reassuring diastase between matter and spirit in 
Manichaeism, has to be taken for what it is, sheer temporality lacking 
any potential of extension in itself and, morally speaking, lacking any 
room for excusability. Consequently, the factuality of creation, rather 
than offering itself as a suitable object of description, is uninterrupt- 
edly involved in its efforts to be, to sustain itself within the flux of 
time. That flux, in turn, has no reassuring effects either. No comfort 
is to be drawn from having oneself bent on the wheel of time. Thanks 
to the incessant incisions of the present any suggestion of flux and 
extension is interrupted and condensed, driven forward in expectation 
while being called back from memory. From the density of this process 
there is no escape. Not for one single moment is one allowed to free 
oneself from this particular shape of time and creation, let alone that 
one might be at liberty to float freely alongside the stream of facts and 
events and come up with stories about what is going on inside; stories 
that would in turn exceed the boundaries so tightly set. Having its ori- 
gin in Creation from Nothing, this shape also has its total freedom. 


It is in this context that Augustine’s criticism of the theatre and litera- 
ture as a world of deceit and make belief has to be assessed. On two 
occasions Augustine discusses the pitfalls of theatricality, first, in the 
account of his getting acquainted with the arts of reading and writing 
(book 1.12.21-23) and, next, when dealing with the problem of tragic 
pity (book 3.1.1-3). 

In book 1 Augustine introduces the problem shrewdly by reminisc- 
ing about his aversion to learning Greek as yet another example of 
vanity and sin but at the same time, on a more positive note, as the 
unexpected advantage of having limited his training to the funda- 
mentals of “being able to read whatever I find written, and to write 
myself whatever I wish.” The use of ‘myself’ and ‘whatever I wish’ (ut 
et legam, si quid scripto invenio, et scribam ipse, si quid volo) will turn 
out to have a greater impact on both the structure, and the nature, of 
theatricality within the Confessions than its casual appearance would 
seem to suggest. For the time being Augustine proceeds to confront 
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the so-called simplicity of that basic training with the ‘legend’ of 
literature: 


This was better than the poetry I was later forced to learn about the 
wanderings of some legendary Aeneas (forgetful of my own wanderings) 
and to weep over the death of a Dido who took her own life from love. 
In reading this, o God my life, I myself was meanwhile dying by my 
alienation from you, and my miserable condition in that respect brought 
no tears to my eyes. 

What is more pitiable than a wretch without pity for himself who 
weeps over the death of Dido dying for love of Aeneas, but not weeping 
over himself dying for his lack of love for you, my God, light of my heart, 
bread of the inner mouth of my soul, the power which begets life in my 
mind and in the innermost recesses of my thinking.“ 


It should be noted that Augustine’s criticism of literary imagination 
is not primarily directed at the duplication of reality into a shadow 
existence. It is the disconnectedness of the imagined pity in the face 
of the human heart that turns literary weeping into an empty and dis- 
ingenuous affair. As a result, ‘realistic weeping, rather than being 
seen as a descriptive alternative to superfluous theatricality, is sup- 
posed to come up with simpler and better reading and writing. As I 
shall argue, for Augustine this better reading and writing, firmly tied 
to love, memory and time, is to be preferred over mindless enjoy- 
ment for its own sake whatever the natural inclination to the latter. 
An example from Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu may illustrate 
the point. Musing on the harshness of Françoise, the maidservant in 
the hero’s parental home at Combray, the latter remembers how this 
woman expressed her dislike of one of her fellow servants by forcing 
her to peel asparagus day after day in spite of the fact that it inflicted 
severe attacks of asthma on the poor girl. Yet the next moment the 
same ‘cruel’ woman could be seen weeping over the reading of some 
news in the newspaper. Appearances notwithstanding, the point of 
reference is not the ‘reality’ of the scene versus inauthentic tears but 
the hero’s memory being triggered by the word ‘asparagus’ bringing to 
the surface the fact—now understood—that once upon a time aspara- 
gus figured on the menu with a puzzling frequency.” 


& Confessiones 1.12.19; Chadwick, 115-6. 

% Cf. my analysis of Augustine’s weeping over the death of Monica, in chapter 4. 

47 Marcel Proust, A la recherche du temps perdu, I, ii: Du côté de chez Swann (Paris: 
Pléiade, 1987, vol. 1), 122. 
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In a similar vein any step Augustine takes in his Confessions is 
bound to be a mnemonic one. As such it is about establishing a pres- 
ent. In that sense tears are to Augustine what asparagus was to Proust. 
Tears being all over the Confessions their fake appearance is brought 
to the fore by the authentic weeping at the time of the conversion 
as remembered by the mature bishop. Yet maturity and authenticity 
are no more the outcome of a history than their continued presence 
can be guaranteed after the history has been told. Just as Francoise’s 
combined talents at ‘realistic’ bossiness and ‘literary’ weeping make 
the asparagus-eating company complicit in violence, so the reading of 
Aeneas’ weeping over the death of Dido, as criticised by Augustine, 
freezes sadness into sadness preventing the reader from linking his 
weeping to a self. In his view that is precisely the worst that may hap- 
pen to tears whose very function it is to keep memory awake. What is 
required, then, to guarantee the mind’s alertness is a different reading, 
a different poetics. Underlying Augustine’s own ‘more fundamental’ 
reading of Aeneas’ weeping over Dido is the (potential) omnipres- 
ence and omnitemporality of tears. Even though a story is being told 
about times gone by or, for that matter, a desire is being expressed 
for a future as yet far off, those tears, like the smell of asparagus, may 
come to the fore at any moment and anywhere. Consequently, at any 
moment the tears of the human lot may have to be tested. 


The second passage in which Augustine discusses the temptations of 
theatre focuses on love and tears, the tears and agonies which are ‘the 
objects of love.’ The problem that holds the centre of the stage here is 
an old one: why does tragedy give pleasure? 

The opening words of book 3 “Veni Karthaginem/I came to Carthage” 
bode ill. Sure enough, the boy discovering love in the big city behaves 
badly. He only saw later that it was being in love with love that gave 
him his kicks, and that he had no suitable object for his love, or no 
object at all. And, once again, remembering the shakiness of love for 
its own sake cuts a long story short by comprising its exuberant nature 
in the stilled moment of mental captivity. 


I rushed headlong into love, by which I was longing to be captured (rui 
etiam in amorem, quo cupiebam capi)... My love was returned and in 
secret I attained the joy that enchains. I was glad to be in bondage, [hap- 
pily] tied with troublesome chains (et perveni ad vinculum fruendi et 
conligabar laetus aerumnonis nexibus), with the result that I was flogged 
with the red-hot iron of jealousy, suspicion, fear, anger, and contention. 
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I was captivated by theatrical shows (Rapiebant me spectacula the- 
atrica). They were full of representations of my own miseries (plena 
imaginibus miseriarum mearum) and fuelled my fire. Why is it that a 
person should wish to experience suffering by watching grievous and 
tragic events which he himself would not wish to endure? Nevertheless 
he wants to suffer pain given by being a spectator of these sufferings, 
and the pain itself is his pleasure. What is this but amazing folly? For the 
more anyone is moved by these scenes, the less free he is from similar 
passions. Only, when he himself suffers, it is called misery; when he feels 
compassion for others, it is called mercy. But what quality of mercy is it 
in fictitious and theatrical inventions? A member of the audience is not 
excited to offer help, but invited only to grieve.* 


To capture (capio), to captivate (rapio) express the enjoyment of 
bondage. At the same time they mimic the one and only bondage to 
be desired, which is ‘captured’ by the humble and poor and rejected 
by the proud. “What is wrong with us? What is this that you have 
heard? Uneducated people are rising up and capturing (surgunt indocti 
et coelum rapiunt) heaven and we with our high culture without any 
heart-see where we roll in the mud of flesh and blood.”” 

If we translate Augustine’s wanderings in the regio dissimilitudinis 
into terms of distension and attention as the instruments of the soul 
that implement time, the following picture emerges. Theatricality as 
the ultimate manifestation of the soul’s self-estrangement and narcis- 
sistic involvement with itself is incapable of expressing itself merely 
as distension. ‘Attention being continuous,’ an attempt is made in the 
theatre to imitate not only extension but also intention albeit it in the 
guise of captivity. It is, however, not the basic structure of the theatri- 
cal fabric that is wrong in the eyes of Augustine, as, indeed, after the 
abandonment of the Manichaean habit of fixating evil, for him there is 
little or nothing that can be called wrong as such. By misdirecting the 
movements of the soul, the one big mistake being made is to separate 
time from love, or, to put it differently, to prevent love from blos- 
soming, out of its outward manifestation in body and language to the 
innermost recesses of the mind. That is what Augustinian realism is 
about. For once more it should be noticed that from the Augustinian 
viewpoint there is no clear-cut reality by which theatricality should be 


4 Confessiones 3.1.1-2; Chadwick, 35-6. 
4 Ibid. 8.8.19; Chadwick, 146. 
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countered. The battleground is time rather than an immovable sub- 
stance of being. 

But what about ‘the pleasure of tragedy’? How else is human behav- 
iour to be made dynamic and dramatic but by the duplications and 
mixtures of tragedy that produce the sweetest balsam imaginable, the 
love of pain? Or, to phrase the question differently, is Augustine able 
to come up with an alternative that, being a better play, produces bet- 
ter enjoyment? Exactly what role is time supposed to play in outdoing 
theatricality? 


“All that passes is but a likeness.” How reassuring would this be if we 
knew exactly what the relationship between similitude (Gleichnis) and 
the unachievable (Unzuldngliche) would look like. One of the supreme 
qualities of the theatre is that, for one restricted period in time, the 
suggestion is being offered that the two, similitude and the unach- 
ievable, meet, for better or for worse. For Augustine, too, extremes 
do meet. Their mutual embrace is much tighter, however, than any 
spectator would dare, or wish, to dream. Acting on the assumption 
that problems of authenticity and sincerity do not lie in the fictitious 
nature of the theatre proper but rather in its narrow (temporal) scope 
and superfluous extensions (up to the pleasure of tragedy), the confes- 
sor pretends to be able to do better. Augustine’s claim of ‘realism’ is 
based on the fact that he addresses himself directly to God, his maker 
and maker of the universe. As a result, the ‘realistic’ theatre, far from 
vanishing out of sight, has become continuous. Involving God means 
there being no moment at which similitude is no event (Ereignis), 
no moment at which fear and pity are not simultaneously—and sub- 
stantially—love and mercy, no moment at which a decision can be 
deferred, a promise not kept. 

No moment, too, at which sincerity can be distinguished from ‘jokes 
and poetry’? Where there is no denying that Augustine, in producing 
the Confessions, has been reflecting upon his retrospective promises 
‘while writing poetry,’ the problem, while being ‘solved,’ seems only 
to increase in complexity. In fact, he has been rambling, confessing 
while writing about himself in the act of confessing. If promises are 
bound to be kept, incapable, within the confessional boundaries, of 
escaping the eye of continuous attention, how on earth are they to be 
expressed without falling back into the realm of delay, inauthenticity 
and insincerity? 
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Looming mysteriously behind Augustine’s restlessness is the musical 
and memorial unity of Ambrose’s hymn: Deus creator omnium...There 
is a sense, then, in which life for him is a musical piece, or for that 
matter, something like opera. As in opera, so for Augustine “the ques- 
tion of the relation between what is said and what is heard, hence the 
question of who utters, hence of sincerity is being continually posed” 
displaying a countless number of voices. But, just as in opera the voices 
on the stage are sustained from the pit, so Augustine’s song of strife, 
deceit, ambition and betrayal is deeply embedded—both expanded 
and contracted—in the dark and unfathomable sources of sound. His 
pit is like the one in Wagner’s Bayreuth, hidden from view. But what 
about excusability? For Augustine, as for Cavell, the only way of ‘per- 
forming’ responsibility is to arrogate voice. For a promise to be “more 
than merely a matter of uttering words,” for theatre to represent real- 
ity, for a word to be a bond, time has to be assessed for what it is. The 
world of the senses sinking down to the “fields and vast palaces of 
memory” while the future is slow at filling up the gap of oblivion thus 
left behind, the one and only way the present manifests itself is in an 
almost violent cry: da quod iubes, iube quod vis. The answer to this 
prayer: tolle lege, tolle lege, forever waning and forever recurring, sings 
of time as a continuity of sorts, enabling Augustine, like Cavell, to look 
himself in the face, “sincerely, and ask: “Am I ready to vow... that I 
have an ear, that I know my mother’s tongue of music to be also mine? 
The hills are different ones now, but the world is, Pm glad to say, the 
same when I have to catch my breath at such promises. Are they mine? 
Have I, throughout these pages, been asking anything else?” 

“Pawn, lease and promise,” what more can be said about the arro- 
gation of voice? And if Augustine’s quest seems to have ended in a 
profounder sense of security than Cavell’s question mark would seem 
to allow for, the opposite holds true. Indeed, the very fact that such 
security is charged with the electric power of time makes the arro- 
gated voice exceedingly shaky as well as overwhelmingly strong. That, 
in the end, is what the mystery of attention and intention comes down 
to. For, once Augustine has entrusted his fate of confessor and writer 
alike to his Confessee, the latter’s rest and eternity are less remote than 
the image of the weeping sinner suggests. Keeping firmly rooted in the 
process of forgetting and remembering, hope and fear, distension and 
attention, the exclamation, at the end of the Confessions, “But you, the 
Good, in need of no other good, are ever at rest since you yourself 
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are your own rest” is not a descriptive but a performative one. As 
such it has to be arrogated uninterruptedly and integrally. Out of the 
combination of those three elements, arrogation, continuity and integ- 
rity, springs a sincerity that, being the performative of attentive action, 
is theatrical to the core. Why? Because it takes ‘jokes and poetry’ to 
shape a promise that is a fact, to make life bearable for someone with 
absolute pitch, to keep Ambrose’s hymn in mind integrally while it is 
being recited or sung. For, while the attentio perdurat looks unsus- 
tainable and yet ever present as the “general esthetic vigilance without 
which we cannot hope to snare the sense which is for ever rising to 
the surface of the form and becoming form itself,” it embraces the 
soul’s manifestation as distentio, staging, so the speak, a play of exile 
and return that does not cease to be linked to someone who is his own 
rest. Discrepancies which loom as ever so many proofs of obliquity 
and make-believe may be the inevitable accompaniment of this ‘play.’ 
But failure to arrogate voice is out of the question, as neither stuttering 
and hesitancy nor ‘the not quite saying’ offer an escape into ‘the invis- 
ible depths’ of excusability. As for the voice itself, being not at liberty 
not to be spoken, the show must go on. Together those possibilities 
and impossibilities constitute sincerity as the refusal to resort to excus- 
ability and the determination to keep one’s bond. Thus sincerity is 
the business of ‘jokes and poetry’ if only to demonstrate that the turn 
inward into the vast fields of memory is identical with supporting the 
senses rising to the surface of form. Since there is only one moment 
in which the possibility of its realisation can be grasped (capio, rapio) 
sincerity comes to the fore when the da quod iubes and the tolle lege 
meet. That is when time does what it ought to do: reveal the awesome 
gift of truth, and the seeds are sown for a longue durée as one pro- 
tracted prayer for the sustainability of voice. 


What man can enable the human mind to understand this [God being 
ever at rest]? Which angel can interpret it to an angel? What angel can 
help a human being to grasp it? Only you can be asked, only you can be 
begged, only on your door can we knock. Yes, indeed, that is how it is 
received, how it is found, how the door is opened/et hoc intelligere quis 
hominum dabit homini? quis angelus angelo? quis angelus homini? a te 
petatur, in te quaeratur, ad te pulsetur: sic, sic, accipitur, sic invenietur, 
sic aperietur.” 


5 Ibid. 13.27.53; Chadwick, 304-5. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE GIFT OF DESTINY AND THE LANGUAGE 
OF DISPOSSESSION 


Little Gidding 


The dove descending breaks the air 
With flame of incandescent terror 
Of which the tongues declare 
The one discharge from sin and error. 
The only hope, or else despair 
Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from fire by fire. 


Who then devised the torment? Love. 
Love is the unfamiliar Name 
Behind the hands that wove 
The intolerable shirt of flame 
Which human power cannot remove. 

We only live, only suspire 

Consumed by either fire or fire. 

T.S. Eliot, Four Quartets 


3.1. INTRODUCTION: THE APORIAS OF AUGUSTINIAN 
PREDESTINATION 


Regardless of its shape predestination “breaks the air.” Unlike the 
caring wings of divine providence spreading into time and history, it 
brings home the gift of bliss and damnation, decreed and spoken, once 
and for all, through a timeless word. No wonder, then, that, through- 
out the ages, its unique status has lent it a touch of solitude and isola- 
tion. Whereas providence could always be found in the company of 
time and history, predestination was doomed to leave the stage once 
it had delivered its message. Inevitably, measures were taken to make 
it feel more at home. Originating in the complexities of Augustine’s 
phrasing of grace as the gift of God and of its being withhold as the 
well deserved fate of the massa peccati, predestination went on either 
to be toned down or to be radicalised even further. Not surprisingly, 
Church doctrine opted in favour of the first alternative in what was to 
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become known as semi-pelagianism. By granting man his share in the 
process of salvation whilst maintaining the sovereignty of divine grace 
it took the sting out of the problem of uncontrollability. In either case, 
whether linked to the human will or taken out of the human realm 
altogether, the ‘homeliness’ of predestination was enhanced. For even 
in the radicalised version predestination gained in pervasiveness mak- 
ing up for what it had seemed to lose in distancing itself. 
Occasionally, a rare individual took to the radical interpretation. In 
the Carolingian era the monk Gottschalk, for instance, came up with 
the doctrine of double predestination, gemina praedestinatio (ad vitam 
et ad mortem). For all its inaccessibility and its being spoken eternally, 
predestination had been taken by Augustine to be about man’s destiny 
in time. How could it be otherwise since man was created in time? 
Gottschalk, however, transferred man’s destiny in its entirety to the 
supra-temporal (supralapsarian) knowledge of God. In his view this 
supra-temporal impulse bestowed on man was very well summed up 
in the words of Christ himself: “I, when I am lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men to myself.” Here we see the divine dove descend by 
ascending, taking under its (eternal) wings both the welcoming heart 
of the faithful and the hardening heart of Pharaoh: uncontrollability 
restored. Admittedly, Gottschalk’s being condemned, persecuted and 
exiled for his views on the issue of double predestination has produced 
fine poetry, as in the famous “Ut quid iubes, pusiole...O cur iubes 
canere: Why ever are you commanding, little boy/Why, little son, are 
you telling me/ to sing a sweet song,/although I am in exile, far away/ 
on this sea?/O why are you telling me to sing?”’ Just as the people of 
Israel hung their harps on the willows because of their sorrowful state 
of captivity, so Gottschalk starts out his poem by refusing to give in to 
the request to sing a carmen dulce. Yet his sung refusal lends voice to 
a life lived under the bittersweet auspices of a double predestination.’ 
The beauty of Gottschalk’s poetry notwithstanding, predestina- 
tion was not destined to trigger the creative impulse. The fact that in 
Gottschalk’s case it did, can be explained by the concept of gemina 


' Poetry of the Carolingian Renaissance, ed. trans. and intro. Peter Godman (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1985), 228-9. 

> Cf. Peter Dronke, The Medieval Lyric (London: Hutchinson, 1968), 35: “Such a 
refusal is of course a topos, an old-established literary mannerism. It can never be 
wholly serious, because it belies itself: in the moment of denying his song, the poet 
sings. 
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praedestinatio which was to remain an exception to the rule. In a sense 
double predestination displays some analogy to the concept of fate 
in that it was precisely the paradox of fate (in tragedy) to be at once 
overwhelmingly present as the ‘gift’ of either fortune or providence 
and to represent the absence of any understanding of its workings 
or even any human say in its coming about other than its execution. 
Another great Christian poet, Boethius, is a case in point. In his Con- 
solation of Philosophy Boethius resorts to poetry thereby transcending 
the constraints of philosophical prose. Thus both men can be seen 
writing poetry in an attempt to cope with their captivity, Boethius 
from his prison in Padua, Gottschalk from the island Reichenau. 
Somehow double predestination can be seen as a harsher version of 
fortune and providence. Boethius succeeded in tracing back his cruel 
and undeserved fate to divine providence and justice admitting to his 
initial error of judgement in lamenting the injustice of his captivity. 
Gottschalk’s trust in God is more unconditional. For him there was 
not even an opportunity for initial error with regard to the rights or 
wrongs, or, for that matter, the visibility or invisibility, of the course 
of divine justice. From the beginning to the end mercy and damnation 
were both hidden in God’s eternal decree. Of course, the combination 
of eternity on the one hand and a beginning and an end on the other is 
nothing but a sheer paradox. Yet, as in tragedy, one could imagine the 
doom of the cruel gods or the bliss of grace, in their very absence, per- 
vading the histories of Boethius and Gottschalk. In other words, life 
can be lived under the aegis of fate or, even, double predestination. 
Things become much more complex, however, when one tries to 
account for predestination as touching down on the human will, 
marking it, so to speak, as both the gift of destiny and the burden of 
responsibility. And even though the simultaneity of fate and responsi- 
bility seems to be precisely the stuff of fate and gemina praedestinatio, 
the doctrine of predestination as coined by Augustine speaks differ- 
ently. The very fact that, in Augustine’s view, Adam before the fall was 
in the possession of the posse peccare—as the guarantee of free will— 
while needing the adiutorium sine quo non to prevent himself from 
succumbing to the temptation of sin, seems to blow a big hole in the 
integrity of grace.’ In terms of fate and double predestination it would 
look like man retrospectively being offered a way out of his pitiful 


3 De correptione et gratia, XI, 31-XII, 36, esp. XII, 33-34. PL 44:935-8. 
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state in such a way, however, that his prehistory would spoil the full- 
ness of the later redemption by grace or, for that matter, rejection. The 
reason for this incongruity lies in the fact that the beginning (of the 
posse peccare) would not connect to the end (the non posse peccare), 
unless one introduces different sorts of grace, the one of minor stature 
at the beginning and the other of major stature at the end, the one 
guaranteeing the possibility of free will (that is, the power not to sin), 
the other representing the overpowering presence of grace (the inca- 
pacity to sin).* “Human nature has lost minor immortality—posse non 
mori—through free will; it will receive major immortality—non posse 
mori—through grace, which it would have acquired by merit if it had 
not sinned, although even then any possibility of merit without grace 
would have been out of the question.” Quite understandably, Adolf 
von Harnack, Lutheran to the bone, has detected a Pelagian strand in 
the very core of Augustine’s doctrine. A grace that was supposed to be 
at once a mere condition guaranteeing the use of free will and effective 
(“eine gratia die wirklich sein soll”) seems to be self-contradictory. “For 
if a grace exists at all that produces only the posse non peccare, does 
not all grace have only this meaning? And if that is correct, are not 
the Pelagians right? For they are the ones who hold that grace is but 
a condition! Augustine’s doctrine of grace in man’s original state (the 
adiutorium) is Pelagian and it is inconsistent with his overall doctrine 
of grace. Here we have clear evidence that, from the viewpoint of pre- 
destination, no history can be construed.”® How, Harnack wonders, is 
this grace with a beginning to be squared with the gratia irresistibilis 
that manifests itself most poignantly in the concept of perseverance? 
Or, to put the question in Augustine’s very own words: “How is it 
that Adam has sinned by not persevering; he, who has not received 
perseverance?” It would indeed be difficult to explain Adam’s deflect- 
ing from grace at the beginning of his career when we see him saved 


* See also John Rist, Augustine: Ancient Thought Baptized (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 278-86; Peter Burnell, The Augustinian Person (Washington: 
The Catholic University Press of America, 2005), 90; Theodore Kisiel, The Genesis of 
Heidegger’s ‘Being and Time’, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), 201-6 
(about Heidegger, quoted by Burnell, 90). For the best overall discussion of the prob- 
lem, see James Wetzel, Augustine and the Limits of Virtue (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992). 

$ Enchiridion 106 as quoted by Adolf von Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 
vol. 2 (Tübingen: Mohr, 1932), 216. 

é Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, vol. 2, 216. 
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by grace—thanks to the gift of perseverance—at the end of it.” Do we 
have business with one and the same grace, or has it changed face in 
the process? If grace is as integral as the notions of perseverance and 
irresistibility suggest, has that golden bowl been damaged somewhere 
and some time? Harnack may have a point in saying that no history 
can be construed from a bowl with a crack since the transition from 
one state of grace to another cannot be accounted for. On the other 
hand, the succession of heterogeneous events is exactly the stuff his- 
tory seems to be made on. Besides, suppose that grace would be as 
homogeneous as Harnack wished it to be—perseverance and gratia 
irresistibilis all the way—the making of history would be an even more 
questionable affair. So much is clear, the question of the integrity of 
grace is tied up with the question of time—and eternity—as much as it 
is with plot (at least, if, for the time being, we take plot to be the nar- 
rative version of history). That means that, if grace is to be proclaimed 
as being overpowering and all pervasive, it cannot be excluded from 
the scene of initial deflection and sin. In one way or another, man’s 
past has to be accounted for in adequate terms. Is that possible at all? 
Is it possible to tell the story of the beginning without either smuggling 
in a freedom that is on bad terms with perseverance or resort to the 
resigned beauty of double predestination? And what about history? 
Is it possible to look back at ‘how we were’ from a position in which 
‘we will never be again as we were’? Grace and redemption may be 
splendid as long as they are viewed as manifestations of eternity. But 
what effect do they have on and in time, not only at the end—which 
as a happy ending, or for that matter, as an utter failure, can be easily 
confused with eternity—but also at the beginning? 

Schleiermacher, for one, has shown to be aware of the mysteries 
of temporality when facing, in his second Rede, the human desire for 
immortality. For the individual to be immortal it has to give up itself 
and die (in favour of the Schleiermachian Universum). But if, admit- 
tedly, people turn out to be primarily concerned with their private 
afterlives as an improved version of the present one (“longer sights, 
better limbs”), “why,” Schleiermacher asks, “are they not as anxious 
about what it has been as about what it is to be? What does forwards 


7 For a recent assessment of this problem, see James Wetzel, “Predestination, 
Pelagianism, and Foreknowledge,” in The Cambridge Companion to Augustine, ed. 
Eleanore Stump and Norman Kretzmann (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2001), 49-59. 
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avail when they cannot go backwards?”® Of course, the context in 
which Schleiermacher makes his point is quite different from Augus- 
tine’s. As for Schleiermacher, his criticism is levelled at the silly wish 
of the individual to extend his or her narrow, physical and mental 
life into the width of eternity. Yet ‘going backward’ is the problem 
for both Augustine and Schleiermacher. Can we ever state adequately 
‘how we were’ without the help of grace abounding or, in Schleierma- 
chian terms, the incisive presence—established through the Anschau- 
ung—of the Universum? 


In this chapter I propose to follow up on my attempts in the preced- 
ing chapters to deal with the presence of time within the flux and 
form of Augustinian discourse. Difficult if not impossible though it 
may be to pinpoint time’s arrow in the ever moving stream of Augus- 
tine’s rhetoric, the fact that so far I have taken my point of departure 
in his Confessions has made the going relatively smooth. For it is in 
the Confessions that all the elements can be found that constitute the 
fabric of Augustine’s thought on the matter. Memory, time, creation, 
plot, voice, hesitation and authority, all of those themes are somehow 
present and can at least be used to formulate the paradoxes and apo- 
rias inherent in time’s enigmatic presence. The same obtains for other 
basic works such as De trinitate and De civitate dei. In contrast, in 
Augustine’s works on predestination a kind of barrenness seems to 
govern the discourse. Whereas not only the major works just men- 
tioned but also the more philosophically orientated treatises such as 
Contra academicos and others, as well as the more educational De 
doctrina christiana—not to speak, of course, of the sermons—appear 
to contain within themselves the dynamic principles that prevent lan- 
guage from falling flat, the treatment of predestination boils down to 
sheer repetition. If, in his earlier works, Augustine, like a juggler, has 
proven himself capable of keeping many balls up in the air, as soon 
as predestination becomes the issue all he resorts to is the story of 
Adam’s fall (as the improper use of the power to sin/posse peccare) and 
God’s grace (as the ultimate gift of the power not to sin, not to die/ 
non posse peccare/mori). No attempt is made to trace back this story 


8 Friedrich Schleiermacher, Uber die Religion, Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren 
Verdchtern, 98 (132 in the Urtext of 1799); trans. John Oman, On Religion. Speeches 
to its Cultured Despisers (New York: Harper & Row, 1958), 100. 
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of bliss and damnation to the fragile fabric of signs covering the inner 
workings of the mind, God’s mind no less than man’s mind, that is, 
let alone that the problem of time, once so prominently and enigmati- 
cally present, would be appealed to in order to sharpen the contours of 
man’s impossible fate. Here a touch of irony makes itself felt. Had not 
the great works on the human condition, be it the private fate of the 
sinner-believer in the Confessions, the fate of mankind in De civitate 
dei or the fate of the Trinity-man in De trinitate—been marked by the 
subtle configuration of time, plot and destiny? So subtle, indeed, that 
time was seen to destroy the possibility of plot altogether forcing the 
searching mind to come up with more refined poetical alternatives if 
it wanted to tell the combined stories of man, mankind and its maker 
and redeemer in a proper way. The story of predestination looks all 
the more remarkable in the deceptive splendour of its simplicity. Here 
we have indeed a story and a solid plot: Adam’s fall and redemption in 
the light of God’s hidden judgement. But, as we have seen above, for 
all its solidity, this is a story with a crack in it, a crack that is far from 
turning the narrative into a tragic one. Since it is impossible to connect 
the beginning to the end, the story cannot be told at all. It falls flat. 
As a result, knowing—or believing—what we will be in the embrace 
of eternity, “we shall never be again as we were.” Does this not sound 
like redemption on the condition of another Fall? What, then, is left, 
in Augustine’s concept of predestination, of the complex of time, plot 
and memory in which the end was underlying the beginning, “hope 
or else despair...to be redeemed from fire by fire”? For, unless we are 
able to look history in the face and keep its unfathomable darkness 
at bay, there is no point in looking ahead. At the same time it has 
become crystal clear that man is utterly incapable of doing just that, 
of dealing with the pastness of the past, of getting a grip on a begin- 
ning. To disentangle this knot of the presence—and absence—of being 
and time had been Augustine’s lifelong ambition and preoccupation: 
to reach out for the word that would constitute the integrity of time 
whether in the guise of behavioural continence, peace and vision of 
mind, the movements of the Trinity encompassing both divine and 
human memories, or the vicissitudes of the city of God preserving its 
identity, however hidden, throughout its toilsome journey on earth; 
an ambition, in other words, that aimed at integrating a solution into 
a question, a question into a solution, a future into a past, a past and 
future into a present. Given those antecedents of desire and hope 
and despair, it seems legitimate to ask: how much of that obsessive 
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attention does sound through in the repetitiveness of history’s sum- 
mary as the irresistible gift of destiny? 


So much is clear by now that there is no direct access to the structure 
and plot—if any—of Augustine’s concept of predestination. I, there- 
fore, propose to proceed in a circumlocutory fashion and turn to two 
variations on the theme of destiny each of which seems to take up so 
extreme a position as to exclude the other. In Hartmann von Aue’s 
play Gregorius, der gute Sünder we have an example of a story abound- 
ing with plot. There is a beginning and an end, a succession of events 
steered by divine playfulness and culminating in a genuinely dramatic 
turn, a peripeteia. Conversely, in Calvin’s section on predestination 
in the Institutes the doctrine of predestination, the so-called decre- 
tum horribile, is being proclaimed without the slightest hint as to the 
possibility of any subsequent drama unfolding. As far as Augustine is 
concerned, it is not my intention to position him somewhere in the 
middle of those two extremes. Rather what is at issue is the question 
how a maximum of plot—so characteristic of the theatrical version of 
damnation and bliss—can at one and the same time manifest itself in 
the guise of utter plotnessness. With the help of Hartmann von Aue 
(1160-1220) my argument will be with Augustine and Calvin. Cal- 
vin’s claim of Augustinian loyalty notwithstanding, his will turn out to 
be a completely different view of destiny. Whereas, as we shall see in 
chapters 4 and 5, in Augustine’s works on predestination, the threads 
with which the ‘shirt’ of history, remembrance, destiny and futurabil- 
ity is woven, is close to invisibility, for Calvin any urge to weave at all 
appears to have vanished out of sight. 


3.2. THE HOLY SINNER 


“Love is the unfamiliar name...” would be a fair characterisation of 
Hartmann’s Gregorius. If ever there is a challenge to the blend of 
purity and impurity in love as the expression of bliss and damnation 
it is a story about double incest. The long and the short of that story 
can be summarised as follows.’ 


° Hartmann von Aue, Gregorius, der gute Sünder, ed. B. Knippenberg (Stuttgart: 
Reclam, 1983). 
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The duke of Aquitaine had two beautiful children, a boy and a girl. 
At an early age they lose both their parents. Parental absence contrib- 
utes to an ever increasing affection between the two orphans which, 
ultimately, turns into a physical affair and, inevitably, into pregnancy. 
The brother is sent on a crusade and dies before long. A boy is born- 
beautiful once more. He is put on a little boat, sent into the wide sea, 
thus being submitted to a trial by ordeal. In case the outcome were 
to be positive, money and cloths are added to the cargo as well as a 
tablet containing the sorry story of the baby’s antecedents. The boat 
is washed ashore on an island where it is found by a fisherman. Too 
poor to raise the child himself, he hands his catch to the abbot of the 
island’s monastery. The boy is raised as a monk and all is well until, 
during a children’s fight, allusions are made to his origin. Gregorius 
asks the abbot for an explanation and hears the story of his parents’ 
illicit love. In spite of the abbot’s effort to keep him in the safe haven of 
the monastery, he decides to leave on a self-imposed mission to search 
for his mother. Like another Oedipus he beats the dragon-knight who 
had besieged a prosperous city for years, and marries the duchess.” 
All is well again—two beautiful daughters are born—although it is 
hard for Gregorius to suppress a simmering sadness. Occasionally, 
he withdraws to his study and rereads the document about his tragic 
past. Then, one day, the wife, alarmed by the gossip of a spying maid, 
discovers the tablet and realises she has married her son. To repent 
for this enormous complex of sin Gregorius goes into exile. For sev- 
enteen years he lives on an inhabitable rock off the coast of Aquitaine. 
A deadlock with regard to a papal election brings this episode—and 
the story—to a close. Independently, two men dream of their future 
pope living on a rock in the Atlantic. Off they go to fetch the pontiff 
elect. His refusal to assent being ignored Gregorius is triumphantly 
transported to Rome where the bells start tolling spontaneously upon 
his arrival. An extremely prosperous papacy follows. Happiness reigns 
ever after, made perfect by the reunion with his wife alias mother and 
daughters alias nieces. 


Cf. G. Zuntz, “Odipus und Gregorius. Tragödie und Legende,” in Hartmann von 
Aue, ed. H. Kuhn and C. Cormeau (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1973), 87-107. 
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From a religious viewpoint the general theme of the play is quite evi- 
dent. We have a nice specimen of the so-called ‘good sinner. ™ A good 
sinner is someone who has committed a crime of enormous propor- 
tions. Yet that selfsame sinner somehow ends up as a saint. A long 
list of biblical prototypes provides the examples: David (sinning with 
Bathseba), Mary Magdalene, the Samaritan woman, the prodigal son, 
the criminal on the cross, Saint Paul. All of those biblical personae 
have in common that once upon a time they were sinners. Yet as sin- 
ners they have never despaired of God’s love and mercy. Indulging in 
despair is to be branded with a far more serious sin than any of the 
sins through which the sinners had distinguished themselves so far. In 
fact, it is the greatest sin imaginable, and as such, unforgivable: the sin 
against the Holy Ghost.’ The prime example of that sin is Judas who, 
despairing of any forgiveness of his indeed serious crime (the betrayal 
of Jesus) has hanged himself. 

It does not seem too far-fetched to maintain that the theme of prae- 
sumptio and desperatio has been underlying the monastic mentality up 
to the rise of the mendicant orders. And even though in Hartmann’s 
play we have a kind of secularised version of that theme, its connota- 
tions are no less monastic for all that. However, just as Hartmann’s 
theatre is not without a monastic ring, so monastic literature has never 
been without theatrical ones. Rather than belonging to a static complex 
of virtues and vices, presumption and desperation have functioned as 
the poetical engine inside texts on monastic contemplation. Or, to link 
this typically monastic complex to its ever present Augustinian cor- 
ollary, presumption and desperation have both absorbed and trans- 
formed the Augustinian complex of remembrance and time so as to 
have turned into the vehicles by which the tepid mind was kept awake. 
The secret of the poetical effect of this pair on the (monastic) reader 
lies precisely in the notion of time and remembrance, or, more pre- 
cisely, in the notion of simultaneity. That being so, both presumption 
and desperation are supposed to function as long as they contain the 
kernel of penance which, in turn, is based on vigilance as the shaping 


1 See Friedrich Ohly, “Desperatio und Praesumptio. Theologische Verzweiflung 
und Vermessenheit,” in Festgabe fiir Otto Hofler zum 75. Geburtstag (Wien, 1976), 
499-566 and Friedrich Ohly, Der Verfluchte und der Erwahlte. Vom Leben mit der 
Schuld (Opladen, 1976). 

12 See J. Jacobs, Aus Bewusster Bosheit. Literarischer Reflex der Sünde wider den Hei- 
ligen Geist in der deutschen religiösen Dichtung des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1983), 44-3. 
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of (monastic) time. Presumption cannot be imagined without despair 
and vice versa, pronouncing the one is pronouncing the other. Con- 
sequently, within the monastic context it is impossible to execute one 
of them separately, either to be singularly presumptuous or to be sin- 
gularly desperate. Doing so would result in the monastic vice of sin- 
gularitas (that is, being and behaving differently from the others, the 
community), here to be taken as being different by focusing on one 
aspect alone that, like the letter, would kill, rather than on the complex 
(the spirit of the text) that vivifies. And, as Bernard of Clairvaux, in 
his commentary on Benedict’s Rule, has indicated, singularitas, like all 
manifestations of presumption taken separately and literally, inevitably 
results in the monk being excommunicated from the ‘textual commu- 
nity’ of the monastery, or excommunicating himself. So does despair. 


If presumption and desperation are indeed two sides of the same coin 
and function within an almost ritual, theatrical context in which their 
position on the fringe of human emotions is governed from a still cen- 
tre preventing them from going over the top, the question arises as to 
the reality of sin and evil. Are they to be labelled ritual and theatrical 
as well? 

If we return to Gregorius and apply the complex of presumption 
and desperation to his case, we can safely say that, in spite of the enor- 
mity of his sin, he has not taken refuge in despair, but learned to live 
with his guilt instead. Here another theme has to be introduced that 
is coupled with presumption and desperation: the cursed and the elect 
(Der Verfluchte und der Erwahlte), Der Erwdahlte/The Elect, inciden- 
tally, being the title Thomas Mann has given to his rewriting of the 
Gregorius. Corresponding to Gregorius’ deft handling of presumption 
and desperation is his being both cursed and elect, cursed because of 
his sin, elect because of his penance. It is, however, the questionable 
status of the ‘because’—not only its causal but also its temporal sta- 
tus— that raises so many questions while at the same time creating the 
opportunity for wit and drama. 

What, then, has been Gregorius’ crime? Quite simply, it seems, the 
fact that he has unknowingly married his mother. To atone for that sin 
he has imposed on himself the most severe penance the Church knew, 
the excommunication as excommunicandus vitandus. Put in terms of 
play, he pushes the limits of desperation to the extreme without cut- 
ting himself loose from penance, hope, and election. Now a serious 
problem emerges. It is impossible to find a theological justification for 
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the severity of Gregorius penance.” Unlike the sins of his biblical pre- 
decessors that were beyond suspicion in their evilness, incest commit- 
ted in ignorance did not qualify as a serious crime. All twelfth-century 
theologians agree on the mild terms in which unconscious incest has 
to be classified. So, in Gregorius’ case, there would have been plenty of 
circumstantial excuse. One solution of this problem would be to attri- 
bute Gregorius’ seriousness to a kind of original sin as exemplified by 
his birth from yet another incestuous relationship. Although a number 
of scholars hold this view, the fact that for original sin to be effective 
there somehow has to be an inordinatio (of the will) argues against it. 
How much is left of Gregorius’ guilt if it cannot be pinpointed? If he is 
to be acquitted altogether, does that mean that he is innocent? And if 
there is any guilt involved, can it be called anything but a felix culpa? 

Innocence indeed plays an important role in the Gregorius. For, not 
only is the crime of incest considerably attenuated by the fact that it 
was committed in ignorance. More importantly, there is also a touch 
of intimacy and genuine love both between the two orphans and 
between Gregory and his mother-wife. When the brother and sister 
have to part, their farewell is described in emotional terms: “If it had 
not been for the fear of God, they had much rather borne the derision 
of the world than to have to part from each other. And when they did 
part, they exchanged their hearts as a token of trust. His heart travelled 
along with his sister, and hers stayed with him. That is how it had 
to be. The parting was painful. They were never to see one another 
again.” ™ 

From a theatrical viewpoint the shade of innocence attached to the 
act of presumption makes sense. It lends suspense to the sequence of 
events narrated in the play and enables the viewer/reader to look at the 
development of plot with a combination of sympathy and detachment; 
sympathy for the suffering hero and detachment as another version 


1 For a discussion of the theological themes and sources in Gregorius, see C. 
Cormeau, Hartmann von Aues ‘Armer Heinrich’ und ‘Gregorius’. Studien zur Interpre- 
tation mit dem Blick auf die Theologie zur Zeit Hartmanns (München, 1966), 77-138; 
W. Dittmann, Hartmanns ‘Gregorius’. Untersuchungen zur Überlieferung, zum Aufbau 
und Gehalt (Berlin, 1966); A. Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte der Frühscholastik, IV/1 
(Regensburg, 1955), 13-69. For more recent literature on the subject see Ernst Ulrich, 
Der „Gregorius“ Hartmanns von Aue, Theologische Grundlagen- legendarische Struktu- 
ren— Überlieferung im geistlichen Schrifftum (Cologne: Böhlau, 2002). 

1 Line 639-65. 
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of tragic irony. For, unlike the hero himself, the spectator knows that 
the end is connected to the beginning: “the only hope or else despair 
lies in the choice of pyre or pyre.” Der Verfluchte is der Erwahlte. And 
it is the is that governs the plot and, by consequence, the handling of 
past, present and future, recycling a future into a past. Thus the seri- 
ous danger of a total collapse is averted. The sinner neither perishes 
in the daring flight of his presumption nor does the penitent drown 
in the severity of his penance. But what about sin and guilt? And what 
about election? If it appears to be quite impossible to be one of the 
elect without being guilty of sin and presumption, how is one capable 
of committing crimes and being guilty without at the same time being 
elected? 

Granted that we do not as yet know the shape of Augustine’s doc- 
trine of predestination, so much we can say by way of heuristic contrast. 
While Hartmann’s play is being organised from a centre, Augustine’s 
view of Adam having sinned on the basis of a posse peccare just to be 
overruled, at a later stage and thanks to the atonement of Christ, by a 
non posse peccare looks sequential, moving from one stage to another. 
Whether or not it is true that this view lacks the support of memory 
and time that would connect the end to the beginning remains to be 
seen (and will be discussed below). So much is clear in Hartmann’s 
case: innocent love is the still centre of the play and from that centre 
presumption is being triggered resulting in the real though unrealised 
possibility of desperation. Now the objection can be made that in this 
way any posse peccare is ruled out altogether since, due to the over- 
powering presence of innocence (which in turn is connected to divine 
election), presumption is not allowed to develop into real despair. Do 
we not have a flattening of human action and emotion here when 
presumption and despair, like puppets on a string, are drawn back to 
their centre of movement as soon as they threaten to come into real 
action? 

No flattening, I would say, but a deepening of emotion through 
the underlying complex of time and memory. True, innocence reigns 
supreme, albeit like fate in Greek tragedy rather than in the guise of 
liberum arbitrium as an ‘unconnected’ posse peccare. Far from flat- 
tening down the possibility of real presumption, it intensifies it as it 
intensifies the entire drama. For there is no denying that the young- 
sters committing the first incest have sinned as there is no ‘excuse’ for 
the second incest. However, where, as Harnack has pointed out, the 
Augustinian notion of the posse peccare prevents history from being 
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made, in Hartmann’s play the plot is stronger than ever. Thanks to the 
all pervasive influence of innocence as carried through by theatrical 
memory, the dimensions of past and future become deeper than they 
ever could have been if they had stayed on the level of a sequential 
story. And to stick to the pre-predestination Augustine in a heuristic 
way, it is not impossible to interpret this play in terms of the concept 
of memory and time as coined in the Confessions. For, if the sources of 
the self are unfathomable, so is the present and presence of time. Yet 
attention being continuous (attentio perdurat), the gaze of the spiritual 
eye is directed at the presence of being—in the shape of innocence or 
otherwise—uninterruptedly and obsessively. From that perspective the 
vicissitudes of the past and the present make sense. As much as they 
belong to the complex of attention, their deflection from it produces 
sin. Thus the curse of the past becomes the doom of the future. This, 
among other things, may be the meaning of the duplication motif. 
Once the sin of presumption has been committed, there is no end 
to its proliferation as repetition; repetition being, incidentally, quite 
different from Augustine’s non posse non peccare as replacement and 
result of the posse peccare, cut off as it seems from the availability of 
grace and redemption; duplication means that both curse and doom 
meet in the renewed, and awesome, presence of innocence and love. 
While adding to the wit of the play, the possibility of repetition reveals 
the depths of temporality. Thomas Mann, for one, in his description 
of the closing scene of Der Erwdahlte, has hinted at this dimension by 
(going beyond Hartmann von Aue) playfully suggesting the possibil- 
ity of a triple incest, and of the ever hiding trick of innocence to wrap 
itself in sin—and vice versa: 


So you see, my honourable love—and God be praised for it—that Satan 
is not omnipotent and capable of pushing things to the extreme to such 
a degree that I would by accident start entertaining a relationship with 
those two girls [daughters alias nieces] and proceed to have children with 
them which would turn the parentage into a complete abyss. There is a 
limit to everything. The world is finite. Only God’s glory is eternal.” 


The threat of infinite repetition brings to the fore the enormity of the 
sin once committed as well as the unstoppability of the downfall once 
a beginning has been made. But neither future nor past are self-subsis- 
tent. Consequently, neither future nor past are capable of reproducing 


15 Thomas Mann, Der Erwdhlte (Frankfurt am Main, 1951), 199. 
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themselves. The very possibility of repetition—like the possibility of 
wit, reversal, plot, in short, of theatricality—derives from the unity of 
time as a present that, however floating and elusive, contains both a 
past and a future. Retroactive or anticipating intervention, whether 
healing or destroying, depends on the integrity of time, and on its 
gifts such as innocence and love. Presumption and desperation are 
linked to love; they are, in fact, however misdirected and perverted, 
the products of love. “Come into my courtyard, my sister, bride.” “The 
unfamiliar name’ of love is the driving force behind Gregorius’ plot 
and story. Put in terms of sin and rejection, that means that corre- 
lated to the undeserved gift of grace is innocence rather than guilt. It 
is only from this perspective that the pastness of the past can be faced 
and assessed as such, and memory be put in action in order to make 
up for the loss of innocence, the lack of attentiveness, the inability to 
discern, to grasp and to hold the moment of pure love. Thus, spring- 
ing from the ‘floating’ centre of innocence, an end is put to the range 
and iterability of tristitia and despair. “There is a limit to everything. 
The world is finite.” A happy ending, it seems, but not necessarily a 
reassuring one. Located in the deep structure of time it brings back to 
life the memories of a beginning. Only through that looking-glass is 
the sinner granted the opportunity to catch a glimpse of his past: “the 
horror, the horror.” 


3.3. CALVIN’S DECRETUM HORRIBILE 


Before trying to tackle Calvin let us once more turn to the ninth- 
century monk Gottschalk. In his Baptism and Change Peter Cramer 
traces the ‘diminishment of baptism’ in the Carolingian period: the 
transformation of the sacrament from the subtle theatricality of its 
biblico-liturgical context into a magical means of control. To make 
his point he introduces the figure of Gottschalk whose lonely fight in 
favour of double predestination appears to be aimed at precisely this 
process of ‘diminishment’: 


It was this [the tendency of the sacrament to become magic] that made 
the Saxon monk Gottschalk (who died c. 869) so angry—the anger 
comes through unmistakably in his polemical prose. His anger brought 
him to the extreme view that each soul was predestined either to eternal 
fire or eternal bliss, irrespective of any action it might accomplish. The 
words of liturgy—like the other words—could only be said with mean- 
ing by those destined to be apud deum, with God. Said by others, they 
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were vain. By no means, protested Gottschalk again and again, could a 
soul predestined to evil be freed by baptism. Gottschalk threw away the 
artifice of sacrament (as he saw it) altogether, and thought of liturgy 
as no more nor less than the medium of expression of the blessed. He 
anticipates, in this, those in the twelfth century, Abelard most obviously, 
who wished to make liturgy and sacrament the means of expression not 
of the predestined soul, but of moral intention." 


This statement may shed some light on the nature of the problems we 
face when trying to assess the place of predestination in both Augus- 
tine and Calvin. If we are used to deal with predestination as an iso- 
lated philosophico-theological problem whose status even within the 
technical context of that language is more than puzzling, Gottschalk’s 
anger in defence of predestination as “the medium of expression of the 
blessed,” retroactively reminds us of the performativity of Augustine’s 
language of signs. How predestination fits in with that language is the 
challenge we can only properly take up after having been faced with 
the ‘diminishment’ of performative language. What we should note 
here and now is the drama behind Gottschalk’s doctrinal mania. The 
fine poetry of remoteness turns out to originate in a longing for ‘real’ 
language as a radicalised continuation of the Augustinian tradition. 
“Nemo potest dicere dominus Iesus nisi in spiritu sancto id est sicut a 
sancto exponitur Augustino: “Corde ore opere animo dicto facto, Nemo 
potest dicere dominum Iesum nisi in spiritu sancto’/no one can say ‘the 
Lord Jesus’ except in the Holy Ghost, that is, as explained by Augus- 
tine: ‘No one can say ‘the Lord Jesus in his heart, with his mouth, 
through his works, in his mind, in word and deed, except in the Holy 
Ghost.’””” 

In a sense Hartmann von Aue’s play Gregorius can also be said to 
be about the language of the blessed to the extent that the ‘liturgy 
which had to remain secret and remote for Gottschalk could be per- 
formed here and now in the shape of the quest for, the loss and redis- 
covery of, innocence. The difference from Gottschalk’s extremism lies 
precisely in the nature of the ‘here and now.’ For once it may make 
sense to view the problem of predestination in spatial terms. Exactly 
where is it located, where is its locus? For Gottschalk the answer to this 


16 Peter Cramer, Baptism and Change (Cambridge, 1993), 220. 
17 Gottschalk, De praedestinatione 3; p. 182. Augustine’s passage is from In Iohan- 
nis evangelium tractatus, 74, 1, 513; see Cramer, Baptism and Change, 220. 
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question is: apud deum, since only there the words of liturgy can be 
spoken truly and effectively. However, since, in view of God’s remote- 
ness and secrecy, the language of the predestined soul cannot as easily 
be identified as Abelard’s moral intention—as the future alternative 
which was to make the language of liturgy, faith and ethics effective— 
Gottschalk leaves a big spatial problem unsolved: how to recognise 
the truth of words spoken apud deum in the very shape of the liturgy 
pronounced here and now? Hartmann von Aue, for his part, solves 
this problem by means of spatial condensation. Like the unity of time 
inserted in the play through the notion of love and innocence, rejec- 
tion and election are conjoined in one and the same person. The fact 
that the protagonists in the play somehow imitate this process of con- 
densation by presumptuously and incestuously overdoing things and, 
consequently, have to pay dearly for their sins by the penance of exile, 
only heightens the intensity of the final Jocus: love and innocence. 
And, although God’s dealings are no less mysterious for all that, we 
are not left in the end with the asymmetry of the reprobate owing 
their rejection to their own sins on the one hand and the elect saved 
by grace—and owing their very perseverance in that grace to grace 
itself—on the other. 

With regard to Calvin, the following problem presents itself. On 
the face of it we are confronted with yet another continuation if not 
repetition of Pauline, Augustinian and Gottschalkian language. The 
same turns and phrases occur which together constitute a pattern that 
can barely be distinguished from the sources from which they derive. 
Moreover, the very repetitiveness of those turns and phrases con- 
cerning predestination sounds like a mantra that—again, on the face 
of it—might be taken for ‘the medium of expression of the blessed.’ 
However, it most positively is not. Nor does it pretend to be. Now, 
before we are able to assess the ‘spatiality’ of predestination in Calvin’s 
work as we have done for Gottschalk and Hartmann von Aue, another 
question has to be addressed. What is the nature of his (religious) 
language at all? Do we find with him the words of the liturgy, or, to 
put it in more Protestant terms, the words of the Bible, as “only be 
said with meaning by those destined to be apud deum”? This would 
not only raise the hermeneutic question as to the meaning of Calvin’s 
language. It would also put into doubt the religious and linguistic sta- 
tus of the person who speaks or reads. How does the speaker/writer/ 
reader identify himself when asked, not only about the meaning of 
what he says but also about the effectiveness, the linguistico-religious 
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perseverance of what is being said, so to speak? In short, what is at 
stake is the voice—or, more precisely the sustainability of voice—of 
the writer/reader. 

As far as the exact nature and intent of his voice is concerned, Calvin 
is, notoriously, a hard nut to crack. Anticipating my conclusions, so 
much can be said in advance. The complexity of this problem is some- 
how tied up with the (confusing) difference between the effect of Cal- 
vin’s language—including the various purposes for which it has been 
used both by Calvin himself and by his followers—on the one hand, 
and the enigmatic impenetrability of the linguistic body itself on the 
other. In fact, Calvin’s language is no less impenetrable than his God. 
Both seem to operate in a secret alliance made even more complex by 
the clarity of Calvin’s style. Whether the issue is the unknowability of 
God or the errors of past and present heretics, it all is expressed in no 
ambiguous terms. If we add to this clarity the fact that lines are drawn 
and limits imposed in a rhetorical rather than a philosophical or logi- 
cal manner, the enigma of Calvin becomes even more puzzling. 

Small wonder, then, that efforts have been made to get a grip on 
the complexities of Calvin’s thought, despite the fact that, due to the 
strength of Calvinistic historiography, the constraints on an external, 
that is, a non-Calvinistic approach to Calvin have been consider- 
able. Thus William Bouwsma, in his John Calvin. A Sixteenth-Century 
Portrait, has tried his hand at a psycho-historical analysis of Calvin, 
highlighting the many contradictions in the man and his work, such 
as the severity of doctrinal faith versus humanist flexibility, and the 
many manifestations of anxiety—the fear of the abysmal—versus the 
confidence in God’s providence and predestination, just to be severely 
rebutted by many (Calvinist) critics for his lack of affinity with the 
great Reformer, or, for that matter, the true nature of Reformation 
thought.'* And although, admittedly, Bouwsma has made himself 
quite vulnerable to attacks because of his uncritical use of historical 
and psychological terminology—a deficiency which, in my view, only 
proves the backwardness of Reformation studies from a more modern 
point of view—that does not mean that the issues raised in his study 
would be irrelevant. 


18 JW. Bouwsma, John Calvin, a Sixteenth-Century Portrait (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1988). 
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In a study, optimistically entitled The Unaccommodated Calvin,” 
Richard Muller has taken Bouwsma to task as the champion of all the 
ill-directed accommodations of Calvin in the guise of a theology of 
this or that (rhetoric, devotion etc.) and the equally ill-founded efforts 
to distinguish between the different aspects in Calvin attributed—in 
Bouwsma’s spirit—to scholasticism (predestination, for instance) on 
the one hand or to humanism (pastoral affection, for instance) on the 
other. For Muller things are less mysterious than that. A simpler expla- 
nation is available. The ‘unaccommodated’ Calvin is to be found in the 
unity provided by Calvin’s theological method. That method was, in 
its turn, shaped by the same instruments as those that constituted the 
theology of the more overtly systematically-looking Melanchthon: loci 
communes and disputationes. 


Given that the Institutes was crafted intentionally as a set of theological 
loci and disputationes, Calvin surely did write a ‘formal theology.’ Far 
from despising ‘what passed for systematic theology in his own time,’ he 
both aspired to and succeeded in the “construction of a system.’ Even so, 
it is less than useful to argue that Calvin’s Institutes was not intended ‘to 
meet the demands of a rationally acceptable and defensible system but to 
assist the faithful in understanding God’s revelation.’ After all, the dispu- 
tationes included in the Institutes imply the defensible character of Cal- 
vin’s theology and the concerted use of rhetoric and logic in its defence. 
Loci communes and disputationes do assist the faithful—and there is a 
profound strain of pietism in the Institutes, often precisely in the context 
of disputation... This conclusion in no way diminishes the humanistic 
training and emphases present in Calvin’s work—but it does undercut 
any reading of Calvin’s humanistic training as productive of an anti- 
systematic or antidogmatic attitude on his part, just as it undercuts rigid 
separation of ‘scholastic’ and ‘humanist’ forms of thought. Indeed, it was 
Calvin’s humanist training in rhetoric that he brought to bear in the 
nominally scholastic task of constructing disputations. Moreover, taken 
together with the understanding of most of the systematic theology of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as in large part loci communes 
related to the work of exegesis, this conclusion undercuts the claim that 
Calvin was a ‘biblical’ and not a ‘systematic’ theologian.” 


Of course, ‘unaccommodated’ is a pun on the concept of accommodatio central 
to Calvin’s thought. However, whereas in Calvin it is somehow indicative of divine 
flexibility toward man, Muller’s use highlights inflexibility suggesting that one single 
framework can account for the nature of Calvin’s system. 

0 Richard A. Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin. Studies in the Foundation of a 
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Muller’s emphasis on the systematic side of Calvin does not imply that 
he denies Calvin’s thought a strong volitional presence. In the same 
book Muller strongly criticises R.T. Kendall’s Calvin and the English 
Reformation for opposing the cognitive Calvin to later volitional and 
experiential Calvinism (springing as it does, in Kendall’s view, from 
Beza’s and Perkins’ misunderstanding of Calvin on the issue of faith 
and will). Faith being turned into a condition (resulting in the psy- 
chological subtleties of Protestant Pietism) took the heart out of true 
Calvinism. “Limiting the death of Christ to the elect robbed reformed 
theology of the simple idea that Christ alone is the mirror of election, 
hence the ground of assurance. Beza, moreover [who is blamed by 
Kendall for having initiated the development of a ‘limited atonement’] 
was the first to use language that virtually made faith a condition that 
binds God to the promise; the voluntarism of reformed theology cen- 
tred on this concept, and things were never the same again.””’ Muller 
wants to have none of this. For him there is a basically spiritual strand 
in Calvin’s theology, “a spiritual purpose and specifically, [the fact] that 
faith ought to be understood as providing a new dimension by which 
the believer is able to penetrate to a deeper, spiritual level... Calvin 
refers the certainty of faith to the work of the Spirit in ‘both mind and 
heart.’”” Finally, Muller accuses Kendall of being a-historical by not 
taking into account the development of terms and themes within the 
work of Calvin himself. 

Granted that Muller is right in criticising Kendall on the issue of 
terminology by proposing a more refined reading of cognitio, the over- 
all impression his criticism makes is one of an astonishing naiveté. A 
historian of Reformed scholasticism by training, he understandably 
tries to search for traces of continuity in the Calvinist tradition. Little 
does he realise, however, that it is precisely breaks in that tradition, 
some of which were, rightly or wrongly, brought to the fore by Kend- 
all, that raise the question, not only as to a divergence from previous 
sources as they are known but, rather, as to the enigmatic nature of 
Calvin’s text as such. Those sources turn out to be much more inac- 
cessible than Muller supposes. Covering those breaks with the help of 
a continuity of system does not seem very helpful since Muller does 


*1 R.T. Kendall, Calvin and the English Reformation, 210. 
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not inform us about the precise historical meaning of ‘system’ and 
‘formal’ or ‘systematic’ theology. Characterising Calvin’s thought as a 
system shaped by loci and disputationes may be true as far as method 
is concerned. The next question should be: how do those loci and dis- 
putationes work? Nowhere does Muller attempt to come up with an 
answer to that question. By taking the framework for granted, he acts 
on the assumption that a successful analysis of Calvin’s thought can 
be made within that frame without putting the nature of the frame 
itself—or its effect on that which is being framed, and vice versa—into 
question. If humanism, rather than interfering with ‘dogmatics’—one 
of the many anachronisms used by Muller in addition to notions such 
as systematic and formal theology—may thus be naturally incorpo- 
rated into Calvin’s work, we as yet do not know what the sum total of 
this blend looks like. What we have heard from Muller so far sounds 
alarming enough. To reassure his reader with regard to the presence of 
volitional elements in Calvin’s thought—as opposed to Kendall’s idea 
of their later emergence—he draws our attention to the “strong strain 
of pietism in the Institutes, often precisely in the context of disputa- 
tion” as well as to “the work of the Spirit in both mind and heart.” 
But where is this Spirit to be located? Is it part of the loci and dispu- 
tationes, is it part of Calvin’s text, or is it added to the text from the 
outside vivifying a body that is lifeless in itself? What about rhetoric? 
Is it, like the toils of formal argumentation, nothing but a means to 
help organising the discourse without itself being part of the life of the 
text? Things do not become any easier if we side with those criticised 
by Muller for emphasising too much the volitional and affective nature 
of Calvin’s text. If the Institutes were indeed “intended to assist the 
faithful in understanding God’s revelation,” we would face the same 
problem of the locus being found outside the text as the effect of reve- 
latory assistance rather than belonging to the spiritual life of the text 
itself. Thus, returning to the issue of predestination, we once more 
face the Gottschalkian maxim that words [of liturgy] can only be said 
with meaning by “those destined to be apud deum.” If we apply this 
requirement of ‘life performance’ to Calvin, the following question 
emerges. Where, if anywhere, can we trace the vivifying s/Spirit of the 
writer/reader/faithful destined to be apud deum? What is its locus? In 
terms of narrativity—as the general structuring of a text—this ques- 
tion comes down to asking whether a plot can be found in Calvin’s 
text. Spirit and plot, then, or, letter and death, that is the question. 
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If we now turn to the chapters on predestination in the Institutes (III, 
21-23), the first question that presents itself (after the above excursus 
on Muller’s views) is whether or not loci and disputationes are vis- 
ible. As Muller convincingly demonstrates, Calvin, in his exposition 
of the doctrine of predestination, basically follows the pattern estab- 
lished by Melanchthon, which, in its turn, is taken “from the order of 
loci in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.” “Once this Pauline ‘method’ is 
seen as providing the ordo recte docendi already sought by Calvin in 
1539, we are in a position to dispel one of the modern myths concern- 
ing the order of Calvin’s Institutes: Calvin did not, as has often been 
stated, remove the doctrine of predestination from the doctrine of God 
and place it in an a posteriori position in order to avoid the theologi- 
cal problems of the ‘Deus nudus absconditus, speculative determinism, 
and central dogma’s.”™ Against those speculative and (over)-profound 
attempts to lend organisational depth to the Institutes, Muller argues 
in favour of a more practical view of the matter. Rather, the Institutes, 
developing from the more catechetical model into a set of loci, is to be 
seen as a work in progress whose basic plan never changed. 

So, by de-theologising the Institutes to some degree, Muller brings 
to the fore the humanist shape of Calvin’s thought, its instructional 
focus and its moderate, un-metaphysical outlook. The escape routes to 
unwarranted profundity thus being cut off, another danger looms. It 
lies not so much in the threat of complicated problems—and no one 
would deny the intrinsic complexity of predestination—being sim- 
plified for the sake of presentation (the ordo recte docendi) as in the 
assumption that, like a Ding an sich, there is such a thing as predesti- 
nation that can be taken from the storeroom of loci and presented as 
well as discussed (disputatio). What then is the status of this locus an 
sich if not metaphysical? 

If, for the sake of brevity, we limit our analysis to chapter 21, what 
strikes us first of all is the fact that Calvin counsels a moderation 
(of sorts) in dealing with the issue of predestination. Its problematic 
nature is not denied and no one dealing with this subject does not feel 
the temptation “to go beyond the bounds of the words.” On the other 


John Calvin, Institutio christianae religionis (1559), book III, chapters 21-23, in 
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hand, one should not be so moderate as to remain silent with regard 
to this matter recommendable though modesty and moderation may 
be in general. “Yet, because they [those modest people] keep too far 
within the proper measure (quia tamen nimis infra modum descend- 
unt), they have little influence over the human mind, which does not 
readily allow itself to be curbed” (21, 3). Interestingly, in Calvin’s view 
it is possible to be too modest, “descending infra modum.” Modus is 
used here in a very special way, not so much as the golden mean that 
is put into practice by steering away from two mutually exclusive 
extremes but, rather, as an imitation of that which the Spirit argues in 
Scripture: Est enim Scriptura schola Spiritus sancti. 


Let us, I say, allow the Christian to unlock his mind and ears to all 
the words of God which are addressed to him, provided that he do it 
with this moderation—viz. that whenever the Lord shuts his sacred 
mouth, he also desists from inquiry. The best rule of sobriety is, not 
only in learning to follow wherever God leads, but also when he makes 
an end of teaching, to cease also from wishing to be wise... There is a 
celebrated saying of Solomon, ‘It is the glory of God to conceal a thing’ 
(Prov. xxv, 2). But since both piety and common sense dictate that this 
is not to be understood of everything, we must look for a distinction, 
lest under the pretence of modesty and sobriety we be satisfied with a 
brutish ignorance. This is clearly expressed by Moses in a few words, 
“The secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but those things which 
are revealed belong to us, and to our children forever’ (Deut. xxix, 29). 
We see how he exhorts the people to study the doctrine of the law in 
accordance with a heavenly decree, because God has been pleased to 
promulgate it, while he at the same time confines them within these 
boundaries, for the simple reason that it is not lawful for man to pry 
into the secret things of God.” 


“Arcana sua sunt deo nostro: nobis autem et filiis nostris haec manifes- 
tavit/our God has his own secrets: to us, however, and to our children 
He has revealed those things...” There being nothing but secrets that 
are both hidden from us and revealed, the split is to be found inside 
those very arcana that appear to have a knowable and unknowable 
side in one and the same body. Or, to put it in terms of the scriptural 
teaching, inside the selfsame words as taught by the Spirit of Scripture 
a split can be found that separates the secret from the revealed. Apart 
from the question whether or not this particular way of speaking about 
God has a plot, that is, structure and extension within the text, a special 
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kind of mimesis seems to be in place. Instead of the medieval and 
monastic set of presumption and desperation being held in check from 
the still centre within (innocence and pure love), here, under the guid- 
ance of the vivifying Spirit, God and his decrees have to be ‘cracked’ 
by reading, staging and imitating Scripture. In this reading process 
presumption (vain curiosity) and desperation (illegitimate silence and 
the threat of brutish ignorance’) are governed by moderation. Making 
allowances for the wildness of the human mind which is not readily 
curbed Calvin introduces the dictate of ‘piety and common sense’ to 
justify our speaking out on complex themes such as predestination just 
to counter that energetic drive by the constraints imposed on behalf of 
the same impenetrable God who triggers the searching process. Exactly 
what then does the Spirit of Scripture teach us? To keep our mouth 
shut if God does so and to speak up if piety and common sense rec- 
ommend doing so without, however, being able to draw or discern the 
dividing line between the one and the other. Again, what this mimesis 
disguised as moderation results in is not precisely a middle course. We 
are rather left with an open space, a hole in the teaching of the Spirit, 
or, in terms of time, a split second, an indivisible moment of hesitancy 
between knowledge and ignorance. For, in between the arcana sua of 
God (about which He chooses to keep his sacred mouth shut) and our 
pious duty to shrink from brutish ignorance, an invisible gap emerges 
whose embarrassing presence is not sufficiently covered by calling it, 
as Calvin does, moderation. In fact, this passage is much too powerful 
for that—and much too powerful to allow for the conclusion that pre- 
destination has to be discussed behind bars which, supposedly, protect 
the prisoner, locked up for his own good, from knowing too much and 
knowing too little. 

If we still follow Muller in characterising Calvin’s method as work- 
ing with loci and disputationes, we seem to be far removed here from 
being presented with ready-made loci taken from a storeroom in which 
they were waiting to be used. Nor can the passage discussed above be 
branded as a disputatio proper. Yet I do believe that we have a locus 
here, Calvin’s elaborate manoeuvring to find a locus for this locus not- 
withstanding. For, contrary to expectations and in line with the type 
of moderation we found in the above passage, Calvin’s habit in the 
Institutes to create room for positioning difficult topics by proving the 
silliness of extreme views on the issue, has little or nothing to do with a 
desire for mitigation. On the contrary. After all the positional precau- 
tions the definition of predestination is of an extreme harshness: 
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By predestination we mean the eternal decree of God, by which he deter- 
mined with himself whatever he wished to happen to every man. All are 
not created on equal terms, but some are preordained to eternal life, 
others to eternal damnation; and, accordingly, as each has been created 
for one or other of these ends, we say that he had been predestined to 
life or death.” 


Calling this statement harsh I do not primarily refer to the nature 
of predestination which, understandably, has always been associated 
with severity, but, rather, the factual definition given to a notoriously 
difficult and tricky doctrine; a harshness indeed that is by nature part 
and parcel of a locus. 

Once this definition has been given, an elaboration on the theme 
would seem in place. Nothing is further from the truth, however. For 
the definitive outlook of the locus (the eternal decree of God result- 
ing in man being predestined to life or death) does not allow for any 
extension inside the locus itself. True, this creates all the more room 
for disputatio as a discussion of the way in which this doctrine is con- 
firmed by Scripture as well as for a refutation of its detractors (chapters 
xxi, xxiii). But the locus itself does not move. Rather, it proliferates. 
Yet this proliferation should not be confused with an extension of, or 
within, the locus itself. It rather develops in contrast to the locus, trig- 
gered, as it were, by its harshness. 

Here the ‘split? we had detected between God’s arcana known to 
himself and human knowledge manifests itself with devastating effects. 
Whereas for Gottschalk the words of liturgy—the Bible—could only 
be said with meaning by the elect destined to be apud deum, Cal- 
vin’s moment of hesitancy as I have called the hole or split, prevents 
predestination from being spoken apud deum. No poetry here—and 
certainly no poetry of remoteness and resignation—but a locus locked 
in the factuality of its definition on the one hand and marshy prolif- 
eration on the other. The devastating effect of this proliferation lies in 
the fact that there is no end to it because it cannot be connected to 
a beginning. Underlying it may be something steady, a locus, but its 
very steadiness can turn that locus into a monster that both causes the 
flight into proliferation and is always on the brink of freezing it at will. 
As such the locus can be called a rhetorical specimen of predestination 
proper. Like the revolution it devours its children in the process. 
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What then does what I have coined as proliferation look like? It 
is history, not wie es eigentlich gewesen but, at least from the view- 
point of predestination, as a permanent process of readjustment. If 
God’s election of an individual or—in the person of an individual—of 
a people may look pretty definitive, subsequent rejections, resulting as 
they do from as many apostasies, are proofs to the contrary. Conse- 
quently, within elections special elections and special grace have to be 
discerned that either confirm or nullify previous ones. As far as God 
is concerned, he can be seen throughout history to be busy specifying 
grace. General grace turns into special grace as, for instance, bestowed 
on the people of Israel, and special grace is in turn further specified 
as personal grace as bestowed on the individual believer. In between 
those self-corrections people are thrown out because they do not stick 
to the condition imposed on their election but rather violate the cov- 
enant between God and his elect. Thus, whereas Isaac and Jacob go 
through to salvation and bliss, Ismael, Esau, Saul and many others fall 
out of the grace once promised and even given to them. From a his- 
torical viewpoint it looks as if God is permanently invited to retract on 
earlier promises as a speaker who is incessantly declaring: ‘what I actu- 
ally meant to say is....’ Yet ‘what he actually meant to say’ is bound to 
remain hidden and, above all, free. Even the general election of Israel, 
which readers of the Old Testament would be inclined to read as a love 
affair including the periods of fight, alienation and exile, is not first 
and foremost about a relationship but, rather, an expression of divine 
freedom. That freedom is further demonstrated by the inequality of 
choice. Electing Israel as opposed to other nations—“non ita fecit aliis 
nationibus”—God showed that “in his sheer freedom he was not held 
back by any restrictive laws.” Not surprisingly, God’s foreknowledge 
becomes remoter and ever more enigmatic in the process albeit no less 
true for all that. As far as man is concerned, not being able to speak 
apud deum, he has to resort to an external means in order to get a grip 
on this ever moving stream of grace and rejection. It is the Spirit that 
will be his guide in handling the immovable locus as well as the abyss 
of proliferation. 

After having dealt with the history of election and rejection (Jacob 
and Esau, Israel, the prophets etc.) whose dialectical vicissitudes cul- 
minate and come to rest in Christ “because those integrated into him 
as their head never fall from grace and salvation,” Calvin explains the 
true nature of what I have called marshy proliferation and what for 
him turns out to be a kernel hidden beneath it all: 
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Hence Paul skilfully argues... that when God, after making a covenant of 
eternal life, invites any people to himself, a special mode of election is in 
part understood, so that he does not with promiscuous grace (promiscua 
gratia) effectually elect all of them. The words, ‘Jacob have I loved,’ refer 
to the whole progeny of the patriarch, which the prophet there opposes 
to the posterity of Esau. But there is nothing in this repugnant to the 
fact, that in the person of one man is set before us a specimen of election, 
which cannot fail of accomplishing its object (ad metam suam perve- 
niat). It is not without cause Paul observes, that these are called a rem- 
nant (Ro. ix. 27; xi. 5); because experience shows that of the general body 
many fall away and are lost, so that often a small portion only remains. 
The reason why the general election of the people is not always firmly 
ratified, readily presents itself—viz. that on those with whom God makes 
the covenant, he does not immediately bestow the Spirit of regeneration, 
by whose power they persevere in the covenant even to the end. The 
external invitation without the internal efficacy of grace which would 
have the effect of retaining them, holds a kind of middle place (medium 
quiddam) between the rejection of the human race and the election of a 
small number of believers.” 


Of the many things that could be said about this passage, one feature 
stands out: the external change (invitation) without internal, efficient 
grace as a medium quiddam. This then is what has grown out of the 
harshness of the locus on predestination that stated in no uncertain 
terms the fixity of God’s decree by which he ordered some to be pre- 
ordained to eternal life and others to eternal damnation. But in the 
guise of a medium a split second of hesitancy comes to the surface 
(of the text) once more. In view of this gap, which widens as soon 
as one starts inspecting it, no story of salvation—or, for that mat- 
ter, of damnation—can be told. From whatever side one moves one 
stumbles over this unqualified medium that, like an abyss, opens itself 
and devours the (hi)story in progress. It is only the Spirit of regener- 
ation—and perseverance—that is capable of bringing the story to its 
fulfilment. In fact, however, it lingers in doing so since “he does not 
immediately (non protinus) bestow the Spirit of regeneration by whose 
power they persevere in the covenant even to the end.” The wings of 
the dove, indeed. But can this dove descend? As the Jocus-nature of 
Calvin’s predestination prevents us from grasping an end, the reason 
for this failure is to be found in the fact that one is unable to reach out 
and connect to a beginning. Where the futurology of proliferation is 
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predominant—ever moving towards the utopian state of spiritual 
regeneration—there is no pastness of the past reminding us of inno- 
cence and horror. Any step the human mind takes in any direction 
whatsoever is bound to end up in an unqualified middle place. Ulti- 
mately, the medium quiddam is the ‘moderate’ and ‘humanistic’ pres- 
ent from which history is being governed. Here there is neither hope 
nor despair since there is “no choice of pyre or pyre—to be redeemed 
from fire to fire.” Calvin’s dove may have wings on which it flies away. 
It is hard to see, however, where and when this phantom comes to 
rest. 


3.4. THE LANGUAGE OF POSSESSION: CALVIN CONTINUED 


Have our excursuses on Hartmann von Aue and Calvin brought us 
any closer to Augustine? It would seem not. In Hartmann von Aue’s 
‘good sinner’ we had someone with a past (two of them, in fact). That 
past could not, however, be squared with the pre-history of Augus- 
tine’s sinner since, unlike the innocence-driven Gregorius, Adam’s 
posse peccare as well as his subsequent peccare, overruled as they were 
by the superior grace of Christ, so far turned out to be incapable of 
revealing the horrors of the past. Whereas the contours of Hartmann 
von Aue’s characters became ever more alive and distinct thanks to 
the subtle concoction of duplication, sin and innocence, Augustine’s 
superior grace as embodied by predestination, in contrast, seems to 
silence past voices by speaking for them, thus recasting the polyphony 
of past performances into a monologue, a monody, or, rather, into a 
Word spoken once and for all. Yet there is a flaw in putting things this 
way. For grace abounding in Christ would seem to imply that in the 
course of time things have changed for the better and that, from the 
human viewpoint at least—a posteriori, that is—the notion of history 
only makes sense on the condition that its nature of successiveness be 
acknowledged. Adam’s sin has in one way or another been overtaken 
by Christ’s atonement and there is no denying that the latter event is 
preceded by the former. From the viewpoint of grace itself the picture 
looks different, however. There it is not only irresistible grace that blurs 
the boundaries between past, present and future—which would in a 
way be acceptable as the expression of God’s supra-temporal decree. 
More problematically, the human response to irresistible grace would, 
by definition, also be contaminated by the radiation of superior grace 
revealing itself in its anthropological disguise of perseverance. In my 
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view it is the nature of perseverance that is the crux of Augustine’s 
so-called doctrine of predestination rather than the accompanying 
problems of free will and divine wilfulness. Or, to put it more pre- 
cisely, the problems of free will and divine decree can only be properly 
addressed on the condition that they be embedded in perseverance, in 
a notion, that is, in which time and eternity meet. Any other option 
would end up in one Pelagian stance or another since it would hypos- 
tatise the human will into a set of a-temporal faculties to be used any- 
time and anywhere while remaining uncorrupted and incorruptible 
themselves. Augustine’s problem, on the other hand, would seem to be 
that in order to maintain sustainability and durability, such persever- 
ance would only be possible if being predestined would mean being 
possessed by the spirit of Christ to such a degree as to be replaced 
by him. And, although Augustine is less radical than the founding 
father of predestination, the apostle Paul, whose physical language of 
possession (“it is no longer I who live but Christ who lives in me”)” 
he—interestingly—shuns, there is no doubt that for him Christ has 
indeed become the all-absorbing centre of history. As James Wetzel 
puts it elegantly: “The doctrine of predestination becomes, in essence, 
the claim that Christ’s humanity is prior to Adam’s, even though Jesus 
of Nazareth, like any descendant of Adam, is born into historical time 
and has a genealogy. In Jesus Christ, time and eternity have conjoined; 
for those who are his heirs, there is no longer a need to reckon the 
human incarnation a failure. When flesh and spirit war, as they seem 
inevitably to do in life, that is a birth pang rather than a death throe. 
Adam may have obscured the difference between living and dying by 
choosing flesh in the way in which he chose it. Who is in a position to 
throw stones? The one who could chose not to, and the result is that 
life is still before us.”” Yes, ‘before us, but what about the past? “The 
one discharge from sin and error/The only hope, or else despair...” Is 
the hope thus established really a hope in which future success is not 
alien to past failure and despair? In other words, can the person who 
perseveres be called historical, time-bound, created all in one piece? 
Has he ever known the “unfamiliar name of love”? Apart from encom- 
passing a future, does perseverance as the enactment of predestination 
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have a (compatible) past? It is only after those questions have been 
answered, that the problem of priority and posteriority—such as 
Christ’s priority over Adam—can be correctly assessed and the one 
and only question underlying all others be asked: is perseverance, “the 
one discharge from sin and error,” sustainable as present? 


What about Calvin? Does his concept of predestination contribute in 
any way to a better understanding of Augustine? If we were to go by 
his own ambition to recreate a biblical doctrine with the help of the 
one and only reliable interpreter in the field, a positive answer could 
be expected. Nothing is further from the truth, however. Although we 
as yet do not know how Augustine’s stance accounts for man’s past in 
the light of his future, so much has become clear that all Calvin has to 
offer us is future. Far from being innocence-driven from a still centre 
as Hartmann von Aue’s story about illicit love, that future proliferates 
from a split—the external invitation as a medium quiddam between 
election and rejection—in the rhetorical locus; a split that itself can- 
not be part of the picture. Suppose it were part of the picture, then a 
third possibility would present itself in addition to the yes and no of 
predestination that would, of course, undermine the very locus of pre- 
destination itself. Yet the third possibility dominates the scene. For all 
his clarity of style, Calvin’s is a muddled train of thought on this issue. 
On the one hand, the end game of divine predestination is situated 
in the mystical body of Christ: “in the members of Christ the power 
of grace shines all the more brilliantly since, having being placed in 
his head, they [the elect] never perish from salvation” (7). Thus being 
tucked away inside the head of Christ—a more radical version of the 
Pauline image of Christ as the head and the faithful as the members of 
his body—the individual elect, or, taken as a collective body, the rem- 
nant elect, are granted the gift of perseverance. Being possessed by 
someone stronger and yet no different from the elect himself, there 
is no more room for hesitation “because God not only offers him sal- 
vation but grants it in such a way that the certitude of its effect can 
neither be in suspense nor in doubt” (7). On the other hand, Cal- 
vin’s distinction between general and special election is far from clear. 
Whereas the individual elect is frozen as it were in the head of Christ, 
history and time abound with the vicissitudes that inhere the gen- 
eral election. As we have seen, grace being not promiscuous, general 
election can in turn become part of special election. What are we to 
think of perseverance when the distinction between the rejection of 
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the human race and the election of the happy few may be drawn in 
God’s hidden wisdom but cannot be discerned in time and history, the 
latter rather being characterised by delay (non protinus)? How can this 
delay be reconciled with the suspense-less certitude so characteristic 
of the chosen one? 

Contrary to what one might expect from the champion of the sola 
scriptura, Calvin’s is not primarily a theology of the word. For, cor- 
responding to possible delay is the spirit of future regeneration that, 
for its part, is based on the medium quiddam, the invitation/change 
between the rejection of the human race and the election of a tiny 
few. There is, however, reason to doubt the ability of that invitation to 
make itself heard because it is hard to see how it could bridge the gap 
between full-fledged election and rejection. As for that election proper, 
its capacity to arrogate voice can equally be doubted. For the rock- 
like certitude and suspenselessness of the individual elect is a matter 
of blind trust or utter despondency (as practised in the circles of the 
Further Reformation). About that trust songs and psalms can be sung 
and Scripture can be read time and again as a confirmation of God’s 
decrees and covenant, but the ‘blindness’ of that trust, the state of pos- 
session in Christ's head, cannot be articulated, because its factuality 
has no relation whatsoever to any longing for it. In that respect later 
pietistic, mainly Lutheran expressions of desire (Ich will bei meinem 
Jesu bleiben) are both alien to Calvin’s thought and, perhaps, at the 
same time to be seen as an attempt to get out of the web of its aporetic 
intricacies. Thus the medium quiddam as external invitation—not itself 
being part of predestination and perseverance proper—is mirrored by 
an ‘experience’ of predestination that is equally external to its execu- 
tion. And execution, or, in more religious terms, gift, is what predesti- 
nation and perseverance are about rather than being concerned with a 
possible quest for their appropriation. Therefore, if modern interpret- 
ers such as Jürgen Moltmann and Heiko Oberman have emphasised 
the effect of predestination in real life—on the Calvinist refugees, for 
instance—as the hope (Moltmann) and the consolation (Oberman) 
derived from its being given as a promise come true over and against 
the vicissitudes of history, they hit the nail on perseverance’s head.” 


% Jürgen Moltmann, Prddestination und Perseveranz, Geschichte und Bedeutung 
der reformierten Lehre “de perseverantia sanctorum” (Neukirchen: Neukirchen Ver- 
lag, 1961), and H.A. Oberman, De erfenis van Calvijn; grootheid en grenzen (Kampen: 
Kok, 1988). 
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This trust is indeed built on the fact that one’s fate is insured, so to 
speak, with an all-powerful divinity and that, if need be, this insurance 
can be taken out. However, this hope and consolation are quite unlike 
Augustine pawning his voice in his outcry da quod iubes, iube quod 
vis. Augustine, for his part, refrains from renouncing the ownership 
of that voice altogether. As a consequence, he avoids being silenced 
down by divine force. He rather keeps claiming its very power. Con- 
versely, the voice of Calvin’s elect, however biblical, is mute despite the 
‘wordiness’ of their faith and trust. Here the da quod iubes is separated 
from, or rather absorbed by, the iube quod vis. True, the vocation and 
invitation persist even in the face of so many once chosen falling out of 
grace. Whereas Ismael, Esau and countless others (up to the majority 
of the people of Israel) (totus fere Israel) have decided to opt out of 
their privileged status and their apostasy is proclaimed in a thunder- 
ous voice that mocks their so-called freedom of choice: “Jacob I have 
loved and Esau I have hated,” the whisper of perseverance can still be 
heard: “In Isaac the seed was called; the same vocation has persisted 
in Jacob/eadem vocatio in Jacob duravit.” So it seems, at least. And, 
admittedly, predestination and perseverance are about sustainability 
and duration. It is hard to see, however, how this persistent vocation 
can ever reach out to “the external invitation without the internal effi- 
cacy of grace which would have the effect of retaining them (quae ad 
eos retinendos valida esse),” holding “a kind of middle place (medium 
quiddam) between the rejection of the human race and the election 
of a small number of believers.” How can the elect, safe forever inside 
the head of Christ, like being part of the innermost layer of a Rus- 
sian doll, make themselves heard to the other voice, the ‘humanistic’ 
one counselling moderation, not yet in the possession of the efficient 
grace that would validate its sustainability? Does not the one voice 
of Jacob the elect cancel out the other one of delay and hesitancy 
(the non protinus)? Is not the one as much a conditio sine qua non 
for the shaping of perseverance as the other? As far as Calvin is con- 
cerned, it does not seem so since it is difficult to see how perseverance 
proper could be subject to delay and possible failure (of interior grace 
to materialise). Yet both are ‘vocations’ the speaking of which is the 
exclusive privilege of their one and only ‘possessor.’ Being called is, 
sooner or later, being possessed. Could that nucleus—the inner core 
of the Russian doll—ever be widened into a more general invitation 
without losing voice? Can the ‘later’ subsist without being devoured 
on the spot by the ‘sooner’? Conversely, is not humanism of a kind (a 
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medium quiddam) a prerequisite for speaking at all? In its attempt to 
convey to the reader the overall picture of election and rejection, the 
auctorial voice of the Institutes, for one, is bound to be ‘humanistic.’ 
To speak as an elect is not the same as speaking about an elect, or, 
for that matter, about the invitation to become one. Or do the two 
exclude one another to the effect of general muteness? In that case, the 
Calvinist refugees would understandably draw consolation from their 
being elect. In them the vocatio duravit. As a result, the story of their 
lives is being rewritten, or, rather, their lives are being reshaped so as 
to be resistant to deflection and hesitation. The price they pay, how- 
ever, is their becoming strangers to their own destiny. That destiny 
itself is firm like a rock. Yet is has no name (other than being buried 
in Christ). There is, in other words, no storyline to be detected in the 
life of predestination and perseverance. On the contrary, ‘nameable’ 
life as spread out in time and history is catapulted out of this cocoon 
into the futurology of proliferation. Just as Christ himself in Calvin’s 
famous extra-calvinisticum is in heaven whilst his presence on earth 
is spiritual—and yet, whether in heaven or on earth, is none else than 
the undivided Christ—so the spirit of regeneration is driven forward 
by the identity of the elect (the remnant as the hard core of the chosen 
who do not drop out but stay where they are and persevere till the end) 
as possessed by the durability and sustainability of their lives in Christ. 
Insofar as they really exist, they are indeed apud deum. But what about 
their voice? Vocatio duravit: does that not sound like a dream of some- 
one who, like Benedict of Nursia, has a nocturnal vision in which, 
watching from a tower window, he sees the world beneath him?” To 
adapt this vision to Calvin’s elect we should add: including the entirety 
of his own life. Yet, although shouting to the point of hoarseness, he 
cannot make himself heard and fails to connect with the scene beneath 
him. From a different point of view—the same for Calvin, that is—the 
person enwrapped in the scene of perseverance beneath attempts to 
cry out to his beholder who happens to be none other than his very 
own self. Abyssus vocat abyssum: “the abyss calls upon the abyss.” But 
inside the very vocatio, inside the gift of destiny, that is, a voice is 
smothered that is forever struggling to tell how, ‘innocence-driven, it 
came there, and to recount the horrors of the past. Being on the brink 
of doing so, that voice is folded in the wings of the dove ascending. 


31 Gregory the Great, Dialogues, ed. A. de Vogüé, SC 260, book II, c. 35; 240. 
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Unlike the bird in Benedict’s nocturnal vision which, disguised as the 
soul of a befriended bishop, passes by the window on its way from the 
corruptible body to the freedom of heavenly joy, the dove of Calvinist 
predestination and perseverance, does not let go but closes in on its 
prey just to catch it and carry it upward. 

The idea that, while still suffering from the tribulations of time, 
one’s life in its accomplished shape is stored away in heaven, apud 
deum, has the potential of sheer beauty. Such would indeed be the 
presence of perseverance as a source of hope and consolation. And 
in a sense the aesthetics of Calvinism such as the Weberian picture 
of vocatio evoking the hard working merchant who accumulates his 
earthly capital instead of spending it, in view of the fact that his real 
capital is stored in a celestial bank, could be read along those lines. Yet 
not all is well. In this very image of the Weberian Calvinist—which in 
my view has a point, regardless of the correctness of the technicali- 
ties involved—the presence of perseverance is overlayered by another 
aspect of time, the future. That future in turn looks decidedly different 
from the longing of the medieval pilgrim on his way to the earthly or 
heavenly Jerusalem: “de longinquo te saluto/from afar I salute you” or 
Abelard’s “O quanta qualia, sunt illa sabbata/O, how great and how 
good will those Sabbaths be.” Nor can it be put on a par with a quintes- 
sentially Protestant classic such as Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress. In 
either case, medieval or Bunyan-like devotion, desire expresses itself in 
stories being told—up to stories to kill time as in the Canterbury Tales, 
or images being pictured from the slough of despond to the knocking 
on the door of the heavenly castle. As far as Calvinist orthodoxy or 
Puritanism is concerned, all it has been capable of is to repeat the Cal- 
vinist loci in the very words of Calvin himself. On the one hand, this 
linguistic hold of Calvin over his followers can be seen as proof of the 
extraordinary power of his language which, in its clarity and scarcity, 
is as beautiful and empty as a Saenredam church. On the other hand, 
we have evidence here that the Jocus-nature of Calvin’s writings is such 
as to prevent extension, reflection and elaboration in other terms than 
those of the locus itself. Thus the harsh definition of predestination as 
God’s decree with regard to election and rejection strikes back, so to 
speak, and squeezes any possible future back into the presence of hard 
core predestination and perseverance. Or, more precisely, even Cal- 
vin’s attempt itself at crawling out of his self-fabricated locus in order 
to fill in the picture of predestination (general election as a broaden- 
ing of special election, the invitation and the non protinus) turns out 
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to be appearance rather than reality. All it achieves is to buy time, or, 
to stick to the financial imagery, to borrow time, which, in the end, 
reveals itself as evaporating into thin air when once more reduced to, 
and overtaken by, the factuality of God’s eternal decree. 


Before having yet another go at the passage culminating in the medium 
quiddam of the humanistic voice—which, given the density and 
aporetic nature of the text would be quite tempting yet little promis- 
ing and could be continued ad infinitum—we should now turn to the 
question we raised before embarking on our textual soundings: where, 
if anywhere, can we trace the vivifying s/Spirit of the writer/reader/ 
faithful destined to be apud deum? What is its locus? In terms of narra- 
tivity—as the general structuring of a text—this question comes down 
to asking whether a plot can be found in Calvin’s text. Spirit and plot, 
then, or, rather, letter or death, that is the question. 

So much has become clear from the above analysis: on closer inspec- 
tion a variety of images can be detected within the narrow space of the 
locus of predestination that vie for a place: the course of history in 
which the divine invitation regarding general election is sent out, the 
uncertainty, from the human viewpoint at least, of what the fate of 
individuals will be over the years, the promise of the spirit of regen- 
eration and underlying it all the hard core information of the locus 
that some are preordained to eternal life and others to eternal damna- 
tion. What I have tried to do so far is somehow to read the picture; 
unsuccessfully so since the locus (eternal election and eternal rejec- 
tion) remains a dead letter which may cause all sorts of turbulence 
by drawing out variations on the basic theme but fails to provide the 
reader/user with a coherent narrative. But why use narrative and plot 
when, technically speaking, the discourse of loci, disputation and argu- 
mentation we deal with is of an entirely different order? 

In my view we face the crux of the problem here, and unless we 
crack this nut as it appears in Calvin’s work, we will have no access 
to Augustine’s concept of predestination. First and foremost, Calvin’s 
prose (in the Institutes) is to be seen as Gebrauchsprosa, as a collec- 
tion of loci which can be used or applied “at random’ for teaching and 
preaching. Regardless of the possible pietistic strands that, according 
to Muller, are part of that prose, the topics are primarily disjoint, that 
being the condition on which they can be meaningfully used as loci. In 
that respect later, more dogmatic and systematic efforts to make much 
of the organisational structure of the Institutes are, as Muller rightly 
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argues, indeed to be dismissed as anachronistic.” Now, whereas the 
locus (of predestination, for instance) can in a sense be considered a 
dead body, a nature morte, that is to be vivified by the voice of the 
Word or the Spirit, it is precisely the transition from the one state to 
the other that would seem so problematic. Caught in Calvin’s rhe- 
torical embrace of moderation (not knowing too much, not know- 
ing too little about God’s arcana), the Word and Spirit themselves 
appear somehow to be driven out insofar as they are no intrinsic part 
of the locus. Perhaps they figure more freely in the performative acts 
of preaching and praying, but even there the problem of their being 
encapsulated in the rhetoric of loci cannot be avoided. No language, 
however powerful, can conceal itself from Calvin’s rhetorical touch 
that imbues it with moderation and some sort of literalness. Yet at the 
same time we have seen how the content of a locus such as ‘predestina- 
tion’ can be at once so problematic and dynamic that, almost violently, 
it breaks out of its rhetorical constraints (the message of eternal life or 
eternal damnation) proliferating into the breadth of time and history, 
its ever receding horizon being the spirit of future regeneration. To 
assess the fact that, appearances notwithstanding, the loci are not there 
just for the taking, requires some sort of plot, some way of telling what 
the persevering reader ‘experiences’ beyond the catechetical—short- 
lived—mode of authority-based reception. 


For Calvin the head of Christ is the one and only place in which there 
is a unity of place and time since it lodges those who can no longer 
fall from grace. This divine caput containing those who have perse- 
vered—or, what comes down to the same, those who will persevere to 
the end—can be called a chronotope (as coined by Bakhtin), time and 
place being blended into one. Now, perhaps because of its familiarity, 
we are used to take this imagery for granted, to take it, quite flatly, for 
a fact in the ‘topological’ sense of the word. However, as we have seen 
already, dense though this chronotope may be, underlying it is a vari- 
ety of lines being drawn. In other words, both time and spaciousness 
are so restless within the image as to break it open. Christ turned out 
to be present, ‘extra-calvinistically,’ in more than one place—and yet 
in one place—in a more complicated way than just being in heaven 
embracing his elect. The elect, in their turn, proved to live a kind of a 


32 Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin, 161. 
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double life insofar as, if really elect, they were incapable of falling out 
of grace. Yet how could one tell them apart from those, within the 
realm of general election, faced with delay, those “on which the spirit 
of regeneration is not immediately bestowed that would give them the 
power to persevere in the covenant to the end”? 

Realising that in dealing with the Jocus-nature of Calvin’s pre- 
destination we have a special problem at hand in establishing spirit 
and plot, the least we can say is that examples can be given in which 
destiny—as the contraction of the human condition inside divine 
holiness—is traced in its dramatic course. In Hartmann von Aue’s Gre- 
gorius, for instance, unity of time and place was somehow established 
through incest, penance and innocence. Incest secured the structures 
de la parenté while penance transformed the perverted version of that 
parentage into chaste love. Governed, both toward the past and the 
future, from the still centre of innocence, the dramatis personae, with- 
out abandoning their personal identity, all ended up participating and, 
in a sense, merging—as a family restored—in the “one discharge from 
sin and error.” 

On a slightly wilder note (in particular in view of the introduction 
as an extra of the flying soul of the befriended bishop of Capua) the 
vision of Benedict quoted above is furnished with spatial and temporal 
unity as well. For so much is clear that the spatial and temporal exten- 
sion unfolding in the vision makes sense as it can be said meaningfully 
to contract into the chronotope of the world as observed in its entirety. 
In that respect, the story (being told by Benedict’s biographer, Gregory 
the Great) has plot and spirit. For all the differences, it breathes an air 
of ‘familiarity’ that also, albeit more gently, was seen to underlie the 
Hartmann von Aue play. 

Why is it that, apart from the flattening down of potential drama as 
a result of the constraints imposed by the locus, we are inclined to take 
a communication such as the one that the elect are safely in the head 
of Christ (capiti suo insiti numquam a salute excidunt) for a fact with- 
out even asking ourselves what this concise presence means and how 
much is left intact of the identity of the inhabitants? In other words, 
why is it that this state of affairs does not evoke in the reader an even 
more vivid sense of drama than the one conveyed by the ‘contractions’ 
of Hartmann von Aue and Benedict? The answer seems simple. It is 
our over-familiarity with the language of Paul which, reproduced, 
often to the letter, by Augustine, Calvin, Jansenius, Pascal and others, 
prevents us from appreciating it in its revolutionary freshness. Are we 
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able at all to wonder what exactly it means to be in (the head of) Christ 
without being able to fall out of it? How did our elect come there in 
the first place and how long did it take them? Before trying to answer 
this ultimate question, let us take a brief look at the ‘progenitor’ of 
election and rejection, and try to put his Christ into relief so as to be 
able to bring out the peculiar position of Calvin’s elect. 


In his The Religion of the Apostle Paul,*? the New Testament scholar 
John Ashton has sprung a surprise on his discipline by bluntly pictur- 
ing Paul as a shaman. To begin with his spectacular conversion on the 
Damascus road, Paul’s career as an apostle was further determined by 
this event as well as by the spiritual energy derived from it. If we con- 
sider spiritual flexibility in time and space accompanied by extraor- 
dinary powers (such as exorcism) that correspond to the blurring of 
the constraints of time and space to be one of the main features of 
shamanism, the Pauline texts with a ring of mysticism and possession 
prove to be charged with a power that was decidedly lacking in later, 
more metaphorical interpretations. Let us reread, for instance, the text 
from the Letter to the Galatians about the fusing of identities in Christ, 
this time quoting it in full: 

For I through the law died to the law, that I might live to God. I have 

been crucified along with Christ; it is no longer I who live but Christ who 


lives in me; and the life I now life in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me (Galatians 2: 19-20). 


As Ashton notes, it is once again over-familiarity that ‘dulls’ the cru- 
dity and cruelty implied in the picture of crucifixion which, aestheti- 
cised throughout the ages, is looked at in a metaphorical rather than 
in a natural sense. “Here if anywhere we are in what Hugh Kenner 
calls ‘the whispering forest of traditional poetry, where the very words 
to which millions of minds respond have helped to form the minds 
that respond to them.’”** However, prior to metaphors is the realism 
of Paul’s language whose effect on the reader is, or should be, all the 
more unsettling in view of the fact that the focus of his preaching is 
on resurrection rather than on the crucifixion. The latter event could 


* John Ashton, The Religion of the Apostle Paul (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2000). 

* Ashton, The Religion, 231; Hugh Kenner, The Pound Era (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1972), 521. 
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not, according to Ashton, fail to evoke in Paul’s contemporaries “the 
sheer horror of this barbarous form of execution.” But the weak option 
of metaphorical language having been ruled out, why did Paul express 
his new identity in Christ in terms of being crucified along with his 
‘possessor’? The answer, Ashton asserts, is given by ‘shamanism’: 


It is to be found, I suggest, in his actual experience of an agonizing death 
that preceded a new kind of life. This is in fact what Paul says (!); but the 
clue to understanding what he says, if we could only see it, comes from 
a very dissimilar religious tradition, that of shamanism. In asserting that 
he died to the law and was crucified with Christ, Paul is referring to the 
anguished struggle that preceded the blinding revelation of his call. The 
event that the two verbs allude to is the traumatic experience that led 
up to his decision to abandon the law; the indispensable precondition of 
the call itself, and also its negative or obverse side. The abandonment of 
the law is now seen as a death to the law. In shamanistic terms it was the 
victorious outcome of a terrible struggle. Sin, like a malign demon, seizes 
on the law as an instrument with which to keep Paul in subjection. Paul 
had just had a vision of the Crucified and Risen Christ. It was natural 
for him to describe his own terrifying experience in terms of the recalled 
vision. Whatever it was that had previously been at the centre of his life, 
the new centre is Christ. Looking back on his pre-Christian past, he 
generally sees it to have been dominated by the law. Only in Romans 7, 
where he describes the struggle itself, does he see the temptation to cling 
to the law as the consequence of the occupancy of Sin. From now on, 
though, it is Christ, not Sin, who lives in him. How are we to make sense 
of this extraordinary statement? No rational human being can think of 
himself as being occupied by another. Whatever name we give to Paul’s 
conviction, it unquestionably depends on his awareness that Christ is no 
longer an ordinary human being but a spirit.” 


I have quoted this passage in full in order to highlight the strand of 
sheer archaic power in a text whose strength, in the course of history, 
has been considerably toned down. Apart from the possible rights or 
wrongs of Ashton’s rapprochement between Paul and shamanism, 
what he succeeds in bringing to the fore is the intensity and the ‘natu- 
ral,’ literal status of a statement (“It is no longer I...”) prior to its 
being contaminated by a more distant way of reading. What we have 
here is a man really dead to the law and really possessed by the spirit 
of Christ. More importantly, this very possession turns out to contain 
a story as a combination of spirit and plot, a story of conversion as 
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possession whose antecedents and aftermath are wiped out in their 
shape of successive events by the fiery intensity of vision. Struck with 
blindness on the road to Damascus Paul’s has become a vertical way 
of life: dead to the law, alive in Christ, and yet this very verticality 
abounds with voices. Voices about the struggle in one’s members 
(Romans 7), the afflictions of life under the gospel, the sighing and 
suffering of creation longing for the children of God to be revealed, 
the rejection of Israel, the trust that “all Israel will be saved.” Those 
voices are bound to remain mute, however, as long as they are spoken 
by the “letter that killeth.” Conversely, they come alive when uttered 
by the “spirit that vivifies.” ‘Shamanistically’ speaking, that means that 
words only make sense if spoken apud deum. For his part, Paul makes 
it abundantly clear what speaking apud deum means: living and speak- 
ing beyond the constraints of time, place and identity. Yet, rather than 
being dispersed and scattered high up in the air, living in the spirit 
means a solution being integrated into a question, a past into a future, 
a future into a present. It means being compressed to the point of 
being possessed as a precondition for telling the story and preaching 
the gospel to the end of the earth. 

An additional advantage of Ashton’s ‘shamanist’ approach is that 
it offers us a clearer view of the spatial and temporal co-ordinates of 
Paul’s thought. Thus the famous passage about “a thorn given me...to 
buffet me, to prevent me from being raised too high” (2 Corinthians 
12:1-10) fits in with Paul’s “being crucified with Christ.” Once more 
we have a story governed by the combination of spirit and plot. As for 
plot, Paul tells, within the frame of boasting of visions and revelations, 
the story of “a man in Christ, fourteen years ago, whether in the body 
or out of the body I do not know, God knows, snatched up, this man 
as far as the third heaven. And I know that this man—whether in the 
body or out of the body I do not know, God knows—was snatched 
up into Paradise and he heard things ineffable that humans cannot 
utter.” If we leave aside the intricate problems of interpretation (the 
combination of boasting of frailty and the reaching/not reaching of 
the third heaven), we face, Ashton argues, once again the account of 
someone dying and rising with Christ as based on a visionary experi- 
ence (in Ashton’s view: the experience on the Damascus road). So, as 
for spirit, we once more see plot (the telling of a story including life’s 
turmoil, and, more in particular, the suffering and the being frail for 
the sake of Christ) being condensed to spirit. It is this spiritual nature 
of Paul’s story (and boasting in adversities) that lends authority to his 
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preaching. “For if I choose to boast I will not be without sense, for I 
shall be telling the truth. But I refrain lest anyone reckon in my regard 
something beyond what he sees in me or hears from me.” So, really 
to understand the preacher, the audience should in a sense reverse the 
message as far as its width is concerned. The stories—the preaching 
of the gospel in ever widening circles—remain the same. But, when 
listening to Paul one has to weigh his speech for what it is worth and 
reduce it to the source it springs from. Underlying its universalism is 
a one-time condensation into the being in Christ. 


Finally, we can see how the spatial co-ordinates of this power-centred 
blend of spirit and plot affect the course of history at large. It is not 
only the conflicting members in one’s own body and mind (“who will 
deliver me from this body of death?”) nor the adversities suffered in 
preaching the gospel while extending its dimensions in space to the 
most remote corners of the earth, but rather the vertical line that inter- 
sects (with) the horizontal one and subsumes the vicissitudes of life 
and history. Thus even Paul’s grand design of history in Romans 9-11 
which bases the redemption of the gentiles on the rejection of Israel, 
breaks down, in a sense, when stumbling on an insight that turns out 
to be deeper and more forceful than the pro’s and cons, the yes and no 
of the divine plan with his people so as to overturn previous delibera- 
tions: “I want you to understand this mystery, brethren: a hardening 
has come upon part of Israel, until the full number of Gentiles come in, 
and so all Israel will be saved as it is written....” (Romans 11:25-26). 
Right at the end, then, of what has become known as the charter of 
predestination (Romans 9-11)—“so then he has mercy upon whom- 
ever he wills, and he hardens the heart of whomever he wills”—a new 
element is introduced by means of a “ ‘category change,’ one that tran- 
scends the period of human choice and focuses on the boundless mercy 
of God.”** How this prospect of supreme reconciliation can be squared 
with Paul’s exhortation to his audience to accept the gospel and strive 
for perfection with the risk of eternal damnation in case of refusal and 
negligence, or of eternal damnation as a result of God’s decree, is hard 
to see. Yet, following E.P. Sanders, Ashton counsels acceptance of the 
possibility of both options being true at the same time, both the life of 


36 E.P. Sanders, Paul, Oxford Past Masters Series (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
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faith as an athletic contest (cf. 1 Corinthians 9:23-26) and the “image 
of God as the omnipotent king of creation: he created the world and 
he will save all that he created;” or, as Sanders puts it: “It [all that God 
created being saved] is this image which takes control in the closing 
verses of Romans 11.” Once more bringing his ‘shamanistic’ reading of 
Paul into action, Ashton adds an interesting reminder to this solution. 
“It is less a matter of thought, even lateral thought [ie., the category 
change as proposed by Sanders], than of an oracular insight, one that 
reverses, or rather complements, the insight with which Paul began. 
This too came to him as a sudden revelation.”” 


One of the merits of Ashton’s approach towards Paul is to have pointed 
to a possible source of the extraordinary strength of his writings. The 
question that remains to be answered is whether ultimately the origin 
of this strength is to be found outside the text or in the very textual- 
ity itself. In case we opt in favour of the latter possibility—Ashton 
himself, by emphasising the opposition between shamanistic religion 
(experience-bound) and theology (discourse-bound) seems to dimin- 
ish a bit the chances of the text itself being ‘shamanistic —we would 
have at least one explanation of the power of Paul’s language. There is 
indeed a Dostoesvky-like drive in it which makes the effect of rhetori- 
cal refinement such as the discussion of the law in Romans 7 all the 
more magical, establishing distinctions and clear-cut arguments and 
blurring them at the same time. Those distinctions are there all right 
and so are the metaphors and the ‘category changes.’ What governs it 
all, however, is possession, the being dead for the law, crucified and 
risen with Christ. Being possessed in Paul’s case means that there is 
no observer allowed into this enclosure. Unlike Benedict watching the 
entire world beneath him and his biographer, Gregory the Great tell- 
ing the story (sicut ipse narravit) and unlike many visionaries whose 
visions, despite claims to the contrary, are bent on the expansive aspects 
of communication, Paul is his own, that is, Christ’s man. Whereas the 
accounts of great mystics such Teresa of Avila and Mechthild of Magde- 
burg replete with plot as the narration of a succession of events includ- 
ing the possibility of peripeteia (‘after a long period of feeling elated 
and/or despondent, a sudden change took place and I was then and 
there carried away...’ etc.), Paul’s story is different. Here the reader 


7 Ashton, The Religion, 197. 
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is not ‘voyeuristically’ invited to observe or, somehow, to participate. 
The language of occupancy just does not allow room for being handled 
in such a way. Plot is absorbed by spirit—as if struck by blindness— 
and together they represent a seamless blend of vitality and drama. 
Small wonder that the one and only conclusion Paul draws from his 
freshly established identity and from his having heard “things ineffable 
that humans cannot utter” is the arrogation of voice as the authority 
to preach the gospel: “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
apostle, set apart for the gospel of God...”* 


After this excursus on Paul, let us have a final go at Calvin. Despite 
the fact that Paul as processed through Augustine is the progenitor of 
Calvin’s doctrine of predestination, the difference between the two is 
striking. Whereas somehow Paul’s being in Christ as crucified, dead 
and resurrected is the driving force behind his preaching, Calvin is 
notoriously reticent with regard to any involvement in his own lan- 
guage sticking as he does to the principle: de nobis ipsis silemus. That 
does not mean, though, that a more personal commitment such as 
Luther’s outspokenness on this issue or, for that matter, the later, 
pietistic language of adherence and confirmation to Christ would be 
more to the Pauline point. Nor does it mean that Calvin’s is a less 
powerful concept of authority. 

So much is for sure: Calvin is most positively not a shaman. Nowhere 
do we find him, like Paul, exercising his powers on the basis of the 
claim that he himself is or has been in Christ. Yet the elect are. Who 
then are the elect and what language do they speak: the language of 
possession? On the contrary. Those who “capiti suo insiti numquam a 
salute excidunt/placed in his head never fall from salvation” have no 
name. They are mute. Unlike Paul, they are not dead, crucified and 
risen with Christ and have, therefore, no story to tell, not even the 
unnameable story of how they were lifted up into the head of Christ 
after being struck blind by vision. Not surprisingly, as we have noted 
above, experiential Calvinism has sought to bend the co-ordinates of 
space and time from possession and perseverance as vertical moments 
up in eternity’s heaven into the more horizontal dimensions of the 
believer’s existence on earth. That believer could be seen probing his 
life for possible traces of the Spirit as ever so many testimonies to his 


38 Romans 1:1. 
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being elect, pondering the latter possibility as much as the one of ‘inef- 
fectual calling.’ And if, as Muller and others would argue, this is not a 
faithful interpretation of Calvin’s thought, the Weberian, more activist 
image of the hard working, over-confident Calvinist, shows an equally 
‘bent’ shape of the co-ordinates of space and time in which the gift of 
destiny and perseverance in its temporal appearance is equally hard to 
pinpoint. On the other hand, one of the few attempts to present Cal- 
vinist doctrine as the subject matter of a real story, James Hogg’s The 
Private Memoir and Confessions of a Justified Sinner, is, significantly, 
phrased in terms of possession. Since being elect, in view of what I 
have called its muteness, cannot be related to real life, a ghost story is 
all that there is left. Possessed by a Doppelgänger who, sub forma boni, 
manifests himself as an angel of light but turns out to represent the 
prince of darkness, the story’s hero elect becomes thinner and thinner. 
He indeed turns into his own phantom. Exiled from the community of 
human mortals, he ultimately evaporates altogether. Of course, Hogg’s 
‘memoir’, whatever its real intents, can be dismissed as a distortion 
of Calvin’s thought, but, then, can one read Calvin and escape such a 
verdict? 


After so many attempts to penetrate the ever-eluding harshness of Cal- 
vin’s predestination, it is time finally to take the measure of the cracks 
and splits we noted in his picture of predestination. By way of sum- 
mary and conclusion the following can be said. In the end, the human- 
istic voice of the medium quiddam as the calling between “rejection 
of the human race and the election of a small number of believers,” 
whose indeterminate presence turned out to be at the root of hesitancy 
and proliferation (into the spirit of future regeneration) reflects dis- 
possession rather than possession. For all its determinacy and steadi- 
ness Calvin’s is a language of hesitancy, not the hesitancy post festum, 
spreading into the life and times of the Calvinist faithful but, rather, in 
the heart of predestination itself. Unlike Paul who saw himself force- 
fully identified with his own destiny, Calvin remains an onlooker at 
his own fate. Yet there is possession in the air: the elect as they are 
preserved and persevering safely in the head of Christ. That story can, 
however, only be told as the drama of dispossession. The solid rock of 
predestination reveals cracks, ever increasing or diminishing propor- 
tionate to the proximity or distance of the observer. Here the ultimate 
paradox of the gift of destiny and perseverance reveals itself: to acquire 
voice it has to be close by, seamlessly, in fact; in terms of presence, 
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that means that, in order fully to enjoy that gift, one has to be in the 
head of Christ. Seen from afar, however, its contours become remoter 
and remoter, the appropriating voice weaker and weaker. Ultimately, 
that voice can no longer make itself heard except in terms of dispos- 
session. But, as we know, the Calvinist language of calling, vocation 
and invitation does not become less articulate for all that; nor does 
the authority of appropriation. In fact, the practice of Calvinist lan- 
guage reverses this situation of increasing weakness: the further away 
the gift of predestination, the louder the voice. Only a shaman could 
solve this paradox of the simultaneity of possession and dispossession. 
Calvin’s shaman is in heaven though and so is the authentic voice of 
his elect since their destiny is pawned in Christ. For all the loudness 
of preaching, praying and arguing, that voice cannot be restored in its 
integrity apud deum here and now. No ‘family reunion’ here as in the 
case of Hartmann von Aue’s holy sinner, no past to be made up for, no 
plot unfolding but a letter that, without losing any of its constraints, 
proves, miraculously, to be nothing but future and spirit. 


3.5. THE LANGUAGE OF DISPOSSESSION: DANTE ON SLOTH AS SIN 


In the hour when the day’s heat, overcome by the earth and sometimes 
by Saturn, can no longer temper the cold of the moon...there came to 
me in a dream a woman... ‘I am,’ she sang, ‘I am the sweet siren who 
beguiles the sailors in mid-sea, so great delight it is to hear me. I turned 
Ulysses, eager on his way, to my song, and he who dwells with me rarely 
departs, so wholly I content him.” 


At the beginning of Canto 19 of Purgatorio, Dante, on his way to 
evoking the angel of zeal, keeps lingering over the impediments to 
haste and fulfilment that manifest themselves in the guise of the old, 
monastic vice of sloth (acedia). Both Saturn and the Siren represent 
the melancholy of acedia as the victim’s disbelief in any future, his 
being lulled into the languidness of inactivity.“ As such they are about 


* Dante, The Divine Comedy 2, Purgatorio, Canto 19.1-25, trans. John D. Sinclair 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), 244. 

* Boccaccio has characterised Dante as ‘malinconico e pensoso’ (Vita di Dante, 
ch. 8); cf. Raymond Klibansky and al., Saturn and Melancholy. Studies in the History of 
Natural Philosophy, Religion and Art (London-Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1964), 254. Interestingly, the authors, referring to Canto 21 of the Paradiso, empha- 
sise Dante’s siding with Macrobius in promoting “the notion of Saturn as a star of 
sublime contemplation” (255). They do not discuss Canto 18 of the Purgatorio. About 
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possession, not of the elect in the head of Christ, but of the pilgrim 
who is halfway on his journey homeward—or, for that matter, is head- 
ing toward Jerusalem—and whose lack of attentiveness and zeal finds 
him taken off the hook so as to be caught and frozen into a state of 
despondency. 

In Canto 18 Dante cites two extremely powerful examples of both 
the drive of love and its counter-image, the sin of sloth. Still drowsy 
after Virgil’s exposé on love, Dante is brought back to life by the noise 
of people running behind him and his guide ‘as the Thebans in need of 
Bacchus’ driven by ‘right will and just love...crying out with tears’: 


‘Mary went into the hill country with haste,’ and ‘Caesar, to subdue 
Lerida thrust at Marseilles and then made speed to Spain,’ “Haste, haste, 
lest time be lost for little love,’ the rest cried behind ‘that zeal in well- 
doing may make grace come green again.“ 


In Virgil’s view this frenzy of haste and love stems from an archaic 
taste for delay and despondency, a failing in zeal rather than a dra- 
matic display of (infernal) sin; in short, it stems from sloth the recov- 
ery from which is in a sense the running theme of the Purgatorio. For, 
marking active sin—avarice, wrath etc.—turning into mood, it mirrors 
the frenzy of love and thus represents the very moment at which the 
pilgrim, about to be stuck in ennui, is on the brink of depriving him- 
self of the possibility to change direction either to paradise or to hell. 
Virgil’s address to the running crowd is telling in this respect echoing 
as it does the recent past of those who are now driven by ardent love 
having narrowly escaped being pinned down into a permanent state 
of despondency: 


O people in whom keen fervour now makes good, perhaps, negligence 
and delay that you have shown by lukewarmness in well-doing, this man 
who lives—and indeed I do not lie to you—would go up as soon as the 
sun shines on us again; tell us, then, where the opening is at hand.” 


Untameable—indeed as if being possessed—the spirits’ reply keeps 
moving, dancing, almost, on the same level of exultation: 


Saturn as the star of melancholy whose “colour is dark and black” and whose nature 
is “cold and dry” see Part I: “Saturn, star of Melancholy.” 

4 Purgatorio, Canto 18.100-5; Sinclair, 236-7. 

#2 Ibid. Canto 18.106-11; Sinclair, 236-9. 
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‘Come behind us and thou shalt find the gap. We are so filled with desire 
to keep moving that we cannot rest; pardon us, then, if thou take our 
penance for discourtesy’.8 


Next this almost Midsummernightdream-like scene is furnished with 
the dark counter-image of sloth that had been looming already in Vir- 
gil’s assessment of the running crowd. 


‘Turn round here; see two of them who come putting a bit on sloth.’ 
Behind all the rest they were saying: “The people for whom the sea 
opened were dead before Jordan saw its heirs,“ and “Those that did not 
endure the toil to the end with Anchises’ son gave themselves to a life 
without glory. ® 


Then this passage is concluded, as it were, in the opening words of the 
next Canto quoted above, in which both Saturn and the Siren appear 
as the super-powers responsible for the delay and negligence of those 
who are dragging behind, spellbound by the song of melancholy.“ But 
then it should again be asked: which sinner in any category what- 
ever, from pride to lasciviousness, can be said to be deaf to that song 
and free from sloth? Being positioned right in the middle of the seven 
deadly sins and thus being at the heart of the Purgatorio just as the 
latter is in the middle of the Divina Commedia, sloth as the possibility 
of lingering and delay is a permanent threat to the life of the pilgrim. 

So much is clear that the two pairs of zeal and sloth respectively con- 
tain dramas each of which is compressed into a single line. ‘Christian’ 
Mary runs to her cousin Elisabeth to tell her about the annunciation 
of sacred pregnancy;” driven by ambition in the civil war against 
Pompey, ‘pagan’ Caesar goes right to Spain to subdue Lerida. Con- 
versely, the Israelites under Moses lacked faith in their future and 


8 Ibid. Canto 18.113-7; Sinclair, 238-9. 

“ Cf. Numbers 14:20-3: “Then the Lord said, ‘I have pardoned, according to your 
word; but truly, as I live, and as all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord, 
none of the men who have seen my glory and my signs which I wrought in Egypt 
and in the wilderness, and yet have put me to the proof these ten times and have not 
hearkened to my voice, shall see the land which I swore to give to their fathers; and 
none of those who despised me shall see it. ” 

3 Purgatorio, 18.131-8; Sinclair 238-9. 

% For the relationship between the sin of sloth and the Sirens (as well as the Lotus 
Eaters and Plato’s grasshoppers), see R. Caillois, “Les démons de midi,” Recherches de 
Vhistoire des religions, 115 (1937): 142-73. 

4” Luke 1:35. 
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the Trojans “weary of the great enterprise” and “with no craving for 
renown” were left behind by Aeneas in Sicily. 

Somehow those verba abbreviata are reminiscent of liturgy—or 
Christian poetry, or, for that matter, of poetical prose—in which Bib- 
lical scenes, rather than being recounted or reflected upon, come to 
the surface, scatter into fragments just to disappear the next moment. 
Metaphorical distance is being blurred and replaced by directness: 
“When Israel went forth from Egypt...” Dante, for his part, attri- 
butes this flash-like coming and going of images to the intensity of 
imagination taking hold of the poet. “A light moves thee which takes 
form in the heavens, either of itself or by a will which directs it down- 
ward” (Canto 17.17-8). Still under the spell of one such flash—a pagan 
story—the process of spinning it out is broken off by another, more 
intense one: 


Then rained down within the high fantasy one crucified... And as 
this image broke up of itself, like a bubble lacking the water in which 
it forms (E come questa imagine rompeo/sé per sé stessa, a guisa d’una 
bulla/cui manca V’acqua sotto qual si feo), there arose in my vision a girl 
weeping bitterly...*° 


Despite the ‘shamanistic’ intensity of inspiration and vision Dante 
does not speak the language of ecstasy—and even the last vision of the 
Paradiso does not transcend the order of speech and sense. Visionary 
though he may be, unlike the great Romantic visionaries such as Blake, 
he does not present his visions in their guise of wildness and the con- 
comitant evasiveness of symbolic language. Instead what comes to the 
fore is the extraordinary precision with which historical facts are being 
shaped and presented to the reader.” The intensity of that precision 
derives from brevity and compression, which, in their turn, arise from 
the ‘bubble lacking water’ whose drops anytime and anywhere prevent 
the images of dramas and stories ‘raining down’ on the mind of the 
poet from extending into the width of (epic) narration. Yet at the same 
time the effect on the reader is more than a drop falling. “Ihe bubble 


48 Aeneid 5.700-54. 

2 Cf. the story from the book of Esther about the villain Aman being hanged on 
a gibbet (Esther 8:7). 

5 Purgatorio, Canto 17.25.31-34; Sinclair, 220-3. 

5! Erich Auerbach, Dante als Dichter der irdischen Welt (Berlin and Leipzig: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1929), trans. Ralph Manheim, Dante, Poet of the Secular World (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press, 1961). 
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lacking water” does not give up “to be formed” (sotto qual si feo). It 
thus guarantees and even enhances the sense of urgency produced by 
the drama of an image being shaped and broken off almost simulta- 
neously. In the split second the image—such as the two pairs under 
discussion—emerges, the spectator/reader both catches and loses an 
ongoing formation, whose ‘drop-like’ intensity and simultaneity leaves 
him in a state in which memory and oblivion merge. That very state 
echoes the hold of the ‘bubbling’ imagination over the poet as a seam- 
less blend of possession and dispossession, remembering and forget- 
ting. Thus the cry “Haste, haste, lest time be lost for little love” appears 
to be driving not only those who flee from the threat of negligence, 
delay and sloth, but also the poet himself whose imagination, equally 
driven by a desire for love, runs as ardently as “the Thebans in need 
of Bacchus.” 


“Jacob I have loved, and Esau I have hated.” How does the second 
half of this primordial example of predestination as applied by Calvin 
compare to “Dead were the people for whom the sea opened before 
Jordan saw their heirs/morta la gente a cui il mar s’aperse,/che vedesse 
Iordan le erede sue”? Both share the ambition to be ‘historical’ state- 
ments rendering time wie es eigentlich gewesen and abide by the fac- 
tuality of the letter. In short, both represent the gift of destiny in its 
densest possible form. The difference is one of voice. Whereas Cal- 
vin’s rejected Esau, its poetic potential notwithstanding, remains as 
mute as the elect inside the caput of Christ, Dante’s ‘people’ can be 
heard—silently—crying while perishing. However, the effect is not 
brought about by a theatrical ploy as an attempt to stage the drama 
in its sequential development. It rather is the extraordinary power of 
destiny as accomplishment (morta) that, paradoxically, opens up the 
possibility of voice. In a sense Dante reverses the Psalm text “The dead 
will not praise you, Lord, nor all those who go down to hell.” This 
voice of the dead is rooted in the immense intensity of Dante’s imag- 
ery. For it is crammed in, so to speak, between two related scenes, 
the opening of the Red Sea for the people on their flight from Egypt 
and the opening of the river Jordan for the people on entering the 
Promised Land. As for aspects of spectacular drama, the reader can- 
not fail to remember the Egyptians chasing the fugitives running into 
the freshly established passage just to have the waters close down over 
them, and drown. And without doubt that dimension is connotated 
in the image of morta. But a more catastrophic death materialises 
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invisibly in the middle of the desert, compared to which the theatri- 
cal beginning and end of the story evoked are reduced to the mere 
fringes of a more serious event. It is the death of sloth that lends voice 
to the people of Israel and their ‘dramatic’ decision to hesitate rather 
than trust. Their calling proves indeed to be ineffectual, as the Calvin- 
ists would put it. To be more accurate, however, one would have to 
say that, unlike the silence underlying Calvinist predestination, those 
people can be seen and heard proving their calling to be ineffectual, 
not against ineluctable fate but against their very own selves. Here 
Dante achieves what, perhaps, Calvin would have liked to achieve: to 
establish the priority of destiny as lived out and spoken. On the level 
of sublime poetry we are back at Hartmann von Aue’s holy sinner, 
albeit in the reverse. Yet the same structure prevails. Just as the pen- 
ance of Gregorius lends voice to innocence as well as to the horrors 
of the past, so Dante’s people of Israel proclaim death and deprive 
themselves of a future. Thus we face once more the twin occurrence 
of presumption and desperation at whose centre is, in fact, the sin 
of sloth (acedia). As Gregorius has not been so presumptuous as to 
believe in the unforgivability of his guilt on the one hand, he did not 
succumb to despair on the other, although he exposed himself danger- 
ously to its lure through his solitary stay on the rock. As a matter of 
fact, he succeeded in avoiding the sin of sloth. That means, he did not 
hesitate as to his destiny to be “redeemed from fire by fire.” Following 
the same ‘narrative’ pattern, Dante has his people of Israel halt while 
moving in the desert in a protracted moment of sloth that comprises 
both presumption and despair, giving in to the temptation Gregorius 
had managed to resist. That very moment of hesitancy can be seen as 
a caricature of Gregorius’ sustained penance, the latter deriving from 
love, the former from an utter lack of focus. 

But what about possession? Is there not an anomaly in the fact that 
the examples of the zeal of love and ambition on the one hand and the 
sin of sloth on the other which are supposed to mirror one another, 
differ in that ‘possession,’ while abounding in the one, seems to be 
lacking in the other? If Mary and Caesar are both ‘possessed’ insofar 
as they are driven, the one by love, the other by ambition, the people 
of Israel and the companions of Aeneas are both left to their own 
weak wills. In a more general sense this can be said to be the problem 
of the Purgatorio in which we meet those who are neither distinctly 
reprobate nor distinctly elect. In that respect the Purgatorio represents 
time as the intermediate between the fixity of hell and heaven allow- 
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ing sinners to make up for their sins. Yet, situated in the middle of 
the catalogue of mortal sins, acedia, precisely since it does not reveal 
damnation in its crudest degree, lays bare the roots of “predestina- 
tion.’ It catches the human will at the moment of hesitation and delay 
refusing to take decisions. Not taking decisions does not, however, 
primarily mean the avoidance of choice but, rather, shutting oneself 
out of the desire for love, of being possessed. That is why the “people 
for whom the sea opened were dead before Jordan saw its heirs.” To 
stop moving is the death in the soul. The cessation of any drive what- 
soever, including a demonic one,” means dispossession to the utmost 
degree. Thus, the Inferno and the Paradiso in a manner of speaking 
being none of our business, the Purgatorio concerns both the reader 
and writer. For hovering over the ‘desire to keep moving’ are Saturn 
and the Siren, melancholy and sloth, whose seductive powers threaten 
to lull the pilgrim as well as the imaginative mind into the stagnancy 
of aridity when the “cold of the moon can be tempered no more.”® 


3.6. THE LANGUAGE OF DISPOSSESSION: HENRY JAMES 


3.6.1. Introduction: James and moods 


Our quest for the meaning of Augustinian predestination follows the 
soundtrack of voice. The risks involved in such an approach are con- 
siderable. For, if Harnack is right in spotting a crack in irresistible 
grace that would separate an end from a beginning, Augustine’s voice 
of destiny would fail to be sustained and so would the donum perseve- 
rantiae (the gift of perseverance). My parti pris in this investigation is 
that, for the time being, I refuse to believe that the author who, in his 
Confessions, had coined the phrase da quod iubes, iube quod vis, has 


2 It should be pointed out that in the history of the concept of sloth—for instance, 
in Evagrius Ponticus and Cassian—other versions do occur which indeed include rest- 
lessness and a demonic drive. See Siegfried Wenzel, The Sin of Sloth: Acedia in Medieval 
Thought and Literature (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1961). 

5 According to Erich Loos the mood of tepidness is not a matter of sloth at all. In 
his view this is too modern an interpretation, initiated by Petrarch for whom acedia 
changes from being a sin as defined by Thomas Aquinas (tristitia de bono spirituali 
divino) into an anthropological concept of discontent and Weltschmerz. Loos’s argu- 
ment presupposes a well defined theological order which is supposedly abandoned in 
favour of a humanistic model. See Erich Loos, “Die Hauptsiinde der acedia in Dantes 
Commedia und in Petrarchs Secretum,” in Petrarca 1304-1374, Beiträge zu Werk und 
Wirkung, ed. Fritz Schalk (Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann 1975), 157-84. 
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indeed made a volte face of enormous proportions in his later works. 
In that case historical circumstances such as the challenges of polem- 
ics and church politics should have been able, not only to narrow 
down Augustine’s writing and thinking to one single bone of conten- 
tion—which, on the face of it, they certainly did—but also to deprive 
that particular issue of the voice that had been underlying its first 
appearance. 

So far my stated method has been to proceed by way of circumlocu- 
tion for the simple reason that direct access proved to be out of the 
question. It is equally doubtful whether an exhaustive review of the 
historical context in which predestination has figured and of its sub- 
sequent course throughout history would offer us a better clue as to 
understanding the nature of this phenomenon. Although the circum- 
locutory approach would seem ill at ease with the repetitive nature of 
Augustine’s writings on predestination in which he batters the heart 
of the matter into his audience, it could fit in with the digressive pat- 
tern of his earlier works; digression, hesitancy and postponement even 
being a substantial thematic and compositional part of so focused a 
book as the Confessions. If we would style, then, our readings mimeti- 
cally after the slow pace of Augustine’s own digressive way of writing 
either in the dialogues or in the City of God in which, as far as themes 
and points of view are concerned, it seems the case that anything goes 
on the one hand while sudden illuminations in the shape of contracted 
images or insights may arise from what turns out to be nothing but 
a sustained focus (attentio!) on the other, we, for once, might be pre- 
sented with the gift of perseverance in its literary guise. Why not fol- 
low suit when reading Augustine, rather than once more tackle the 
‘idea’ or the ‘issue’ straightaway, that is, distilled, from the dynamics 
and sound of their literary context? Is not the reader, like the writer, 
supposed to be unflagging in his desire to arrogate voice? “We are so 
filled with desire to keep moving that we cannot rest; pardon us, then, 
if thou take our penance for discourtesy.” 


If it may be true that no history can be made of a grace whose end and 
beginning differ as to either their weak or strong status, the narrative 
potential of the will as a gift would seem to be even more problem- 
atic. How to tell a gift? By ‘telling a gift’ I do not mean probing the 
wish for it but the accomplishment of the will, not the velle but the 
pervelle. For Dante the gift of pervelle, of perseverance, was clearly a 
Christian matter. Whereas the drive of Caesar and the lukewarmness 
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of Aeneas’ companions were to be characterised as ambition or the 
lack of it, Mary running to her cousin Elisabeth and the lack of trust 
on the part of the Israelites concerned a gift (the sacred pregnancy and 
the Promised Land, respectively). Consequently, the stories told about 
it could only take on the shape of possession or dispossession, Mary 
as “overshadowed” by the Holy Spirit, the Israelites as dead “before 
Jordan saw its heirs.” But possession and dispossession being states 
rather than stories, can they still be told? And even though Mary can 
be seen running—movement being the hallmark of zeal and desire—is 
this movement in any sense related to plot? All she can tell her cousin 
‘movingly’ is that she is being possessed. And, if, on the face of it, per- 
severance as pervelle is primarily a matter of time insofar as it appears 
to be about continuity throughout the latter’s course, things turn out 
to be more complicated than that. Driven by the accomplished nature 
of gift it is precisely the course of successive moments which cannot 
be traced: being given means that “time is frozen for inspection.” Con- 
versely, the stagnancy of sloth as the perversion of gift is not primarily 
to be seen as a story come to a halt but, rather, as dispossession in the 
guise of a flaw in the pervelle: the broken image of the Promised Land. 
Of course, we could lay this matter to rest if we were to assign the lan- 
guage of gift and possession exclusively to the realm of visions, dreams 
and other extensions and evasions of reality. The fact of the matter 
is, however, that, as for Dante, for instance, precisely amidst visions, 
dreams, shadows and fog, the images raining down on the poet within 
his poem in order to break and disappear like “a bubble lacking the 
water in which it forms” prove to be intrinsically ‘historical.’ In 
the split second of their appearance they drive home to the reader the 
facts of life in so intense and ineluctable a way—almost violent in its 
directness—that art no longer imitates life but turns into the ‘bubble’ 
(bulla) of life itself. 


In the course of my exposition the gift of destiny has increasingly been 
furnished with moods of vision and penance, elation and despondency, 
possession and dispossession. Inevitably we face an aporia here since it 
is hard to see how a gift (of perseverance, for instance) can be squared 
with moodiness without losing its sovereignty as gift. In other words, 
what has been lacking so far is a comprehensive poetics lending voice 
to the entire complex of predestination and perseverance as making 
their mark in time, as “breaking the air.” 
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To extricate myself—temporarily—from these aporias I make an 
enormous jump in time and turn to an author whose writings are dis- 
tinctly non-Christian in outlook, or, in any case, non-religious, Henry 
James. So much is clear that, the analytical rigour notwithstanding, 
occasionally ghosts do make their appearance in James’ work. In spite 
then of the non-religious setting we encounter in James, however dis- 
guised, some of the problems we have so far been dealing with, to 
begin with the integrity of the bulla. By way of introduction I will 
make some general remarks about James’ ‘moodiness’ in a number of 
his novels. Next I focus on two passages from James’ The Golden Bowl 
in an attempt to forge the tools with whose help the problem of plot 
and perseverance can be cracked. Finally, I turn to the novel in which 
the intricacies of plot and gift converge into dispossession, The Wings 
of the Dove. I hope that, subsequently, this excursus can be used to 
enrich, in the next chapter, the ‘performative’ reading of the Augustin- 
ian gift of destiny. 


Moods pervade the Jamesian novel ranging from (often brainless) ela- 
tion to gloom, which, if not identical to sloth, derive from a giving up 
on life in a way in which the freedom of will is often indistinguishable 
from the force of destiny. 

In Washington Square, Catherine Sloper’s father, a famous, energetic 
and much beloved doctor has turned into a cynic ever since the death 
of his wife (which is only hinted at in passing). It is his abstinence 
from life rooted in an event ‘preceding’ the novel proper that is the 
driving force behind the cruel destruction of his daughter’s naive and 
melodramatic experiment with love. 

In The Portrait of a Lady the sense of gloom and doom is achieved 
by a combination of force, freedom and cynicism. The terminally ill 
Ralph Touchett decides to present his American cousin with the gift 
of destiny by transferring his inheritance to his poor relative. Together 
they embark on the experiment of perseverance, he as onlooker by 
waiting in the face of death, she as the actant by ‘spending’ the money 
on building a life that is worth the name and the gift. Like doctor 
Sloper, Ralph’s mother—another ‘practical’ character that has given up 
on life—is unimpressed. From her ‘point of view’ the ‘plot’ concocted 
by the cousins—the one heading for death, the other heading for life, 
both heading for disaster—unravels before it has even had the chance 
to get started. All the more dramatic appears the slow pace at which 
James has his story unfold; in fact, being about the lack of persever- 
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ance, it is no story at all—in the sense of a succession of events lead- 
ing up to a peripeteia of sorts—since the end is overtaken by a flawed 
beginning. What persists is the flaw, spotted right from the beginning 
by the ‘slothful’ mother, rather than the plot so cleverly devised. 


3.6.2. The Golden Bowl 


James’ last completed novel The Golden Bowl is another case in point. 
Here a wealthy American father and his daughter, Adam and Maggie 
Verver, lose their ‘innocence’ when their own close relationship and 
their paradisiacal life in England amidst precious museum pieces is 
broken into by an impoverished Italian prince (Amerigo) and a poor 
American lady (Charlotte), his former mistress and Maggie’s closest 
friend. Soon the money is put to good use: the daughter marries the 
prince, the father marries the mistress, the mistress and the prince— 
the latter now solidly financed—take up their affair again until the 
‘bubble’ bursts and separation of the couples is agreed upon. In a sense 
what we have here is a counter-image of Gregorius’ family reunion: a 
splitting up while, in fact, the incestuous bond, though materially cut 
off, remains spiritually unbroken. If, in the final scene, the daughter 
fears to be presented with the ugly gift of her husband’s ‘confession,’ 
the very hold of the ‘mistress,’ Charlotte, over the story saves her from 
this ‘new horror.’ Although it was Maggie who, in order to safeguard 
her possession of the prince,‘ had engineered the comprehensive 
break up and dispatched her father and his wife to America, it is her 
rival’s spiritual power which, at the end of the story, has to be evoked 
by her to prevent her husband from breaking the spell of their restored 
bond, just in time for the two of them to shrink away from the abyss 
of truth and ‘bury’ the past. But, whereas the end of Hartmann von 
Aue’s play recalls, shapes and purges the horrors of the past, here the 
horror is forever enshrined in the protagonists’ lives. If ever posses- 
sion and dispossession were entangled and fused, it is in the end of 
The Golden Bowl, as, for that matter, in the entire novel, when the 
‘gift’ of abandonment of the poorest protagonist (American and poor, 


* The complexity of James’ writing shows through in the words with which Char- 
lotte ‘apologises’ to Maggie for her departure after the former has forced her father 
to take his wife to America: “‘I want, Charlotte said, ‘to have him at last a little for 
myself; I want, strange as it may seem to keep the man I’ve married. And to do so, 
I see, I must act?” The Golden Bowl, The Bodley Head Henry James, vol. 9 (London: 
The Bodley Head, 1971), 565. 
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that is) is seen simultaneously to provide its wealthy and aristocratic 
beneficiaries with, and to deprive them of, a real future. The note of 
acceptance and resignation on which the novel ends is no less ghost- 
like than the most gripping scenes in The Turn of the Screw. Bringing 
the novel to a peaceful end in which separation, maturity and peace 
seem to have reshaped the murky relationships of the past, James, at 
the same time, delivers a final blow. At the very moment she fears “to 
strike her husband as waiting for a confession,” his wife, to prevent 
the shame of “listening to the uttered word” (“all, that is, but that she 
might dispose of it on the spot for ever”) resorts to the qualities of her 
exiled rival: 


‘Isn’t she [Charlotte] too splendid?’ she [Maggie] simply said, offering it 
to explain and finish. 

‘Oh, splendid! With which he came over to her. 

“That’s our help, you see,’ she added—to point further her moral. 

It kept him before her therefore, taking in—or trying to—what she so 
wonderfully gave. He tried, too clearly, to please her—to meet her in her 
own way; but with the result only that, close to her, her face kept before 
him, his hands holding her shoulders, his whole act enclosing her, he 
presently echoed: ““See”? I see nothing but you.’ And the truth of it had, 
with this force, after a moment, so strangely lighted his eyes that, as for 
pity and dread of them, she buried her own in his breast.” 


So much for the ‘splendour’ of destiny’s gift. Yet, what else, apart from 
the happiness thus achieved, can be underlying this peaceful end of the 
novel but the threat of sloth when, in spite of narrative determinacy, 
suspense has become permanent, leaving its heroes, whose embrace 
is itself in the grip of another, more powerful hold of an exorcised 
ghost (‘too splendid’), the choice between “pity and dread,” “pyre and 


pyre’? 


Reading James means rereading him if only to get a better view of 
the refined shades of the text. Just as Calvin had to be reread in order 
to ‘crack’ his rhetorical fortress, inaccessible because of its aloofness 
rather than because of its subtle touches, so reading James requires 
more than one go. In order to deepen our analysis of the closing pas- 
sage of The Golden Bowl let us first admit that this ending can be read 
quite differently. James’ biographer Leon Edel, for one, searching for 


5 Ibid. 567. 
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parallels between the later novels and the author’s life, sees the end of 
The Golden Bowl as reflecting James’ acceptance of life over art. Like 
the aloof Prince Amerigo in the novel James “had for too long cast his 
life exclusively with art; he had not allowed himself to experience the 
force of life itself. In The Golden Bowl Amerigo wants the genuine, not 
the fake.”** It seems to me that Edel here walks the slippery slope of the 
biographical fallacy. Things become even worse when, in his introduc- 
tion to the Bodley Head edition, he moves from the distinct presence 
of characters—itself a problem of enormous proportions in James—to 
the moral lesson the novel presents to the reader: 


In The Golden Bowl these meditations [on ‘learning to love’] ripen into 
an ultimate question and answer: can one ‘love and live’ when ‘every- 
thing is terrible in the heart of man’? James’ reply is that one must face 
the terror, face the truths—and the lies—of civilisation; and by construct- 
ing lies or myths to shield man from the terror, he can—imagination 
aiding- find a tolerable, and even beautiful, existence. This is the phi- 
losophy implicit in the Golden Bowl.” 


Apart from the fallacy problems which are too obvious to be in need 
of discussion, one of the more serious effects of Edel’s stance is that 
it silences the polyphony of voices so audible in the closing passage 
of the novel. If reduced either to the fate of the hero or heroes or 
to a lesson about life the novel offers a classical sense of an ending 
here which, as in a Bildungsroman, leaves the main character, Maggie 
Verver, so naive and protected in the beginning, much the wiser at the 
end: “In this novel, having put together the strange pagoda of Maggie 
Verver’s life, the novelist is able to face the truth reflected by the image 
[of the golden bowl].”** 

My main objection to this approach is that it destroys the novel’s 
‘moodiness’ (related as it is to the polyphony of voices). It thus pre- 
vents us from reading it as yet another manifestation of a Dantesque 
bulla of which it is, I think, in its own way so eminent an example. 


°° Leon Edel, Henry James, a Life (London: Collins, 1987), 587. 

5% The Golden Bowl, The Bodley Head Henry James, vol. 9 (London: The Bodley 
Head, 1971), 12. Things become even more doubtful if Edel extends this optimistic 
view to the novel that preceded The Golden Bowl: The Wings of the Dove. “In The 
Wings of the Dove he moved a step further to remind himself, and us, that ‘to live’ one 
must learn to love” (12). I shall discuss The Wings of the Dove below. 

°° Edel, Henry James, 586. 
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In accordance with my procedure to follow the track of sound I 
want to illustrate my point with two examples from the world of music. 
In his The Romantic Generation the pianist and musicologist Charles 
Rosen discusses the notion of ‘inaudible music.’ Taking his example 
from Beethoven’s piano sonata in C Minor, op. 111 he focuses on the 
culminating B flat in the last movement: 


It has died away long before it is resolved, but that makes no differ- 
ence—we all hear the B flat as continuing to sound and take no note of 
its actual disappearance. On one of Beethoven’s pianos the B flat decays 
very quickly, and even on a modern grand it has diminished to inaudi- 
bility before its resolution to an A sharp.” 


Rosen goes on to explain that, while the B flat is the end of a long 
series of trills as well as requiring solution into the A sharp because of 
a F in the bass which turns the B flat into a dissonance, it is the listener 
who is supposed to make the link between the notes and sustain the B 
flat until the release of tension. 

Now, let us combine this example of inaudible music with another 
one, Schubert’s Thrdanenregen [Shower of tears] from the cycle Die 
schöne Müllerin. Rosen’s comment on that song runs as follows: 


The song displays a sense of musical time different from that found in 
Classical form. A Classical work forecasts its own resolution: the disso- 
nances of its large-scale form are similar and even parallel to small-scale 
dissonance; the final resolution to the tonic follows the ‘laws’ of har- 
mony and counterpoint. The end of Schubert’s “Thranenregen,’ however, 
does not point towards resolution. The return to the minor mode at the 
end of the postlude is, by the harmonic standards of the time, strictly a 
dissonant ending. The dissonant opposition of the major-minor mode 
endings predicts the tragedy to come [of death and disillusion towards 
which the entire cycle tends]. 


It goes without saying that Edel reads the end of The Golden Bowl 
in terms of classical form, heading toward the final resolution of dis- 
sonance. To be fair, that does not mean that in his view the end of 
the late Jamesian novel means that all is well. Resolution implies the 
acceptance of the fact that lies or myths are needed to “hold civiliza- 
tion together.” “The whole truth, James suggests, could destroy civi- 
lization, for everything, as the Prince is made to say, is terrible in the 


5 Charles Rosen, The Romantic Generation (London: HarperCollins, 1995), 1-2. 
6 Ibid. 180. 
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heart of man. All the more reason, the novel seems to imply, that the 
terrors of the heart should not be translated into life.”® The threat of 
those terrors notwithstanding, for Edel a harmony of sorts prevails. 
However, distinguishing between ‘life’ and the ‘terrors of the heart’ 
Edel prevents both himself and the reader from hearing the fullness 
of sound in the concluding passage of The Golden Bowl. What are we, 
for instance, to make of the fact that Charlotte is called “too splendid”? 
As I have indicated above, the excessive too evokes possession, a note 
of dissonance pervading the embrace of the couple and distorting the 
intimacy of the “I see nothing but you.” Of course, this distortion is 
not made visible or audible as such. But, just as Beethoven’s dissonant 
B flat in opus 111 which, though having ceased to sound, has to be 
resolved by the listener (who is forced to do so by the presence of 
the F in the bass), so the reader of this Jamesian ending, reversing 
Beethoven’s order moving from inaudible dissonance to harmony, has 
to finish the resolved dissonance of the novel’s elective affinities and, 
in order to bring it to a conclusion in which all its voices are made to 
be heard, to keep in mind that this resolution is in fact nothing but a 
dissonant ending. “‘Isn’t she too splendid?,’ she simply said, offering 
it to explain and to finish.” But, if ever the “terrors of the heart” are 
being kept alive—and, unspoken, imposed on the reader—it is in the 
prince’s subsequent refusal to hear more about this wonderful splen- 
dour. Eliciting the marital embrace as the closure of dissonance he 
suppresses a voice that is destined to keep haunting him, and, it should 
be added, his wife. How could it be otherwise if the wife is driven to 
appeal to the splendour of his former mistress in order to save herself 
from the humiliation of having to “listen to the uttered word” of his 
confession? If Schuberts Thrdnenregen ends on one dissonant note, 
The Golden Bowl finishes with two ‘inaudible’, unuttered strokes of 
sound. 

Regardless of the possible growth of James as a human being as 
traced by his biographer, there is no denying that the distant drum 
of ‘moodiness’ as the refusal of life, so omnipresent in James’ work, 
continues to sound. “A union so far from brilliant...”: for all the reso- 
lution of disharmony symbolised by the final embrace, the devastat- 
ingly happy ending of The Bostonians echoes through. Maggie may 
have had her Bildung and the Prince, Amerigo, may have changed for 


& Edel, Henry James, 587. 
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the better, but has the latter really decided in favour of life over “the 
terrors of the heart”? The fact that different points of view emerge even 
from this closest and sincerest of embraces reveals its unfathomability: 
“,..So strangely lighted his eyes that, as for pity and dread of them, she 
buried her own in his breast.” 


“Taking in—or trying to—what she so wonderfully gave him...” By 
banishing the ghost Edel can be said to have banished the gift. That 
this does not show through at first sight is due to the fact that the 
reader, captivated by the plot, may not feel the urge to look beyond 
the story line. In that case he would content himself, as Edel appar- 
ently does, with reading the novel as an account of the discovery of 
existential flaws, the cracks in the golden bowl, and their subsequent 
mending symbolising the heroine’s successful attempt to get to grips 
with life. There is, however, much more to it. Besides being the theme 
of the novel, the gift in the guise of its questionable, flawed status is 
also its narrative principle. The basis for the poetical role of the gift 
is put down in an extraordinary scene in the first part of the novel 
which in its narrative simplicity may be as misleading with regard to 
its deeper layers as the overall melodramatic nature of James’ plots is 
deceiving with regard to the structure of the novels as such. 

The long and short of the story is that Charlotte and the prince, 
he about to be married to her best friend, go out on a shopping tour 
which blends the affections of the past (all but over) and the freedom 
bestowed on them by the fixity of the future (the upcoming marriage) 
into an ominous act of adultery avant la lettre.” In a very Jamesian 
way nothing ‘happens’ and, although the conversation goes on unin- 
terruptedly, as little is being ‘said’ as ‘done.’ But it is the very inaudi- 
bility that constitutes the mood of the scene making it so fraught with 
erotic tension. Their errand—taking place in August, sales month— 
undertaken to help poor Charlotte buy a wedding present for her 
wealthy girl friend, takes them off the expensive Bond Street area to 
an antique shop in Bloomsbury. After browsing for more than two 
hours without finding anything suitable the focus of the search shifts 
when Charlotte’s exclamation that “there’s nothing she [Maggie] could 
wear’ coincides with the prince spotting a snuff box: 


® The Golden Bowl, chapters 5 and 6, 103-27. 
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It was only after a moment that her companion rejoined. ‘Is there any- 
thing—do you think—that you could?’ 

It made her just start. She didn’t, at all events, look at the objects; she 
but looked for an instant very directly at him. “No.’ 

‘Ah? the Prince quietly exclaimed. 

‘Would it be,’ Charlotte asked, ‘your idea to offer me something? 

“Well, why not—as a small ricordo? 

‘But a ricordo of what?’ 

‘Why, of “this’—as you yourself say. Of this little hunt.’ 

‘Oh, I say it—but hasn’t my whole point been that I don’t ask you. There- 
fore,’ she demanded—but smiling at him now—‘where is the logic?’ 
‘Oh, the logic—!’ he laughed. 

‘But logic is everything. That, at least, is how I feel it. A ricordo from 
you—from you to me—is a ricordo of nothing. It has no reference...’ 
‘You don’t refer,’ she went on to her companion, ‘I refer.’ 

He had lifted the lid of the box and he looked into it hard. ‘Do you mean 
by that you would be free—?’ 

““Free’?—?” 

‘To offer me something?’ 

This gave her a longer pause, and when she spoke again she might have 
seemed, oddly, to be addressing the dealer. “Would you allow me—? 
‘No,’ said the Prince into his little box. 

“You wouldn’t accept it from me?’ 

‘No,’ he repeated in the same way. 

She exhaled a long breath that was like a guarded sigh. 

‘But you have touched an idea that has been mine. It’s what I’ve wanted.’ 
Then she added: ‘It’s what I hoped. ® 


This conversation having been conducted in Italian, the shop owner 
reinforces the adulterous overtone of the scene by interrupting this 
dialogue in Italian as well as by addressing Charlotte as principessa. 
Next he presents the couple with the cherished treasure of his stock, a 
golden bowl. On seeing it the Prince walks out while Charlotte, sup- 
posing she has found the perfect gift, not for her girl- but for her 
boyfriend, haggles over the price. When she comes out the dialogue 
of evasion continues, to begin with the Prince’s display of his own 
perspicacity: 

‘I hope you satisfied yourself, before you had done, of what was the mat- 

ter with that Bowl.’ 

‘No, indeed, I satisfied myself of nothing. Of nothing at least but that the 

more I looked at it the more I liked it, and that if you weren’t so unac- 


commodating this would be just the occasion for giving me the pleasure 
of accepting it.’ 


6 The Golden Bowl, 119-20. 
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He looked graver for her, at this, than he had looked all the morning. 
‘Do you propose it seriously—without wishing me to play a trick?’ 
She wondered. “What trick would it be?’ 


The crack in the bowl that had been spotted by the Prince at once as 
well as his subsequent, ‘superstitious’ refusal to accept such a flawed 
gift leads to a further stalemate: 


She thought again. “Thank goodness then that if there be a crack we 
know it! But if we may perish by cracks in things that we don’t know—!’ 
And she smiled with the sadness of it. ‘We can never then give each 
other anything.’ 

He considered, but he met it. ‘Ah, but one does know. I do, at least—and 
by instinct. I don’t fail. That will always protect me.’® 


Little does it help if the Prince counters this aporia and adds to his 
confidence with the promise of a perfect gift. Time and circumstances 
are in the way. Even if he were to have accepted the flawed present he 
would have had to hide it from his wife and keep it to himself. And, 
as for the future gift to his former mistress, all he can pledge on part- 
ing is that he will give it the day she marries. Her reply to that offer 
sounds like a last ‘non-serious’ fantasy: “Well, I would marry, I think, 
to have something from you in all freedom.” Tragic irony! The reader 
knows—or will know when making his second round of reading—that 
as of that day there is no more need for a gift as the two potential giv- 
ers, free for what it is worth, will once more be in full possession of 
each other; they will “be again as they were.” 


If taken to the letter the image of the golden bowl would be as trivial as 
the story of the outing in its entirety. Like the melodramatic outlook of 
the novel itself it borders on the pathetic. A gilded bowl that turns out 
to have a crack—a double flaw, so to speak—representing the imper- 
fections of life: the poor metaphor does not amount to much, unless 
the reader takes action himself and fills in the gaps with the progres- 
sive notion of Bildung. Things look different, however, if we turn the 
tables and take the golden bowl, rather than as a symbol, to be the hard 
core of the novel, the stuff it is made on. As a result, events, includ- 
ing the denouement, become of secondary importance and somehow 
ephemeral; or, more precisely, they only make sense insofar as they 
are related to the bowl as they derive their course from its ‘integrity.’ 


6 Tbid. 124. 
& Ibid. 126. 
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The fact that James himself has divided the novel into two blocks, The 
Prince and The Princess may lend some support to the view that it is 
governed by other principles than the succession of events. That does 
not mean that no story is being told and no development is taking 
place, but, rather, that any movement whatever is underpinned—and, 
therefore, retarded—by the massiveness of the ‘blocks’ up to the image 
we have discussed above, of the Prince and the Princess caught in their 
mutual embrace. To attribute the dramatic nature of that embrace to 
the story unfolding and reaching its climax would indeed be pathetic. 
But to assess the image as the gift of destiny: the Prince and the Prin- 
cess—hardly moving—would bring to the fore the invisible movement 
and the inaudible shift from minor to major and vice versa that could 
make all the difference in the world and draw out the real drama of 
the golden bowl. 

Charles Rosen’s The Romantic Generation may once more be helpful 
in getting a better view of James’ poetics. If Schubert’s Thranenregen 
from the song cycle Die schöne Müllerin had stood out already because 
of it dissonant ending, the overall structure of the cycle is also telling: 
“The time of this song cycle is that of the Romantic landscape: not 
the successive events of narrative but a succession of images, of lyrical 
reflections which reveal the traces of past and future within the pres- 
ent. What we directly perceive as happening is the change of meaning 
of the motifs from picture to picture.” When Rosen, in another part 
of the book, discusses Bellini’s music he raises a problem that is not 
unrelated to the ‘moodiness’ of Die schöne Müllerin: action, or rather 
the lack of it. Because of the affinities with the tenor of the Jamesian 
novel I quote the passage in full: 


One of the major problems in opera from its inception almost ceases 
to exist in the finest works of Bellini: the problem of action in music. 
He does not solve the problem, but ignores or evades it. The music of 
Norma, for example, even the choruses....are a succession of arrested 
states of feeling, lyric and intense. They exist in musical time, but seem 
to have little to do with the dramatic time, or time of action. To a certain 
extent, this is necessarily true of all opera, where action momentarily 
ceases to exist as musical form fulfills itself, but rarely does the realiza- 
tion of dramatic incident in music descend so close to zero as it does 
in Bellini. This is not because his prose is incompetent, but because the 
poetic moments are rendered with passion so much greater that it makes 
the dramatic frame that surrounds them unimportant... This is why so 
little seems to happen in Norma, and almost all of that in the final act. It 


6 The Romantic Generation, 183. 
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is like a play by Racine, Bérénice above all, in which the action is implicit 
in the expression of feeling and passion.” 


In my view the two passages from Rosen’s can be read as a precise 
account of the Jamesian ordre du discours: no successive events of 
narrative but a succession of images. Further, as far as the dynamics 
of this succession of images are concerned, the pace is slow, close to 
immovability. Yet, just as in Bellini’s Norma, so in James’ later novels 
the sustainability of voice is enormous, in spite of—or, in this par- 
ticular case, thanks to—the spun out hesitancy of the dialogue and its 
implied, protracted silences. That we have a paradox here requiring 
further inspection as to its technical aspects is quite clear. So much can 
be said about it here and now: the technique of endless retardation as 
applied in the scene in the antique shop on the one hand and brev- 
ity containing compressed passion on the other, are far from being 
mutually exclusive. The image of the golden bowl, for one, expresses 
compression of a kind. And what could be further apart in terms of 
brevity and length than Bellini’s Norma and Racine’s Bérénice? But, 
while Bellini’s music is conspicuous for its prolonged phrasing and 
Racine’s theatre for its verbal economy, in both men the music of 
feeling and passion takes over from action.® It should be added that 
the poetics of passion—like a Dantesque bubble—does not even have 
room for a Wagnerian leitmotif. Nor does the ‘bowl’, for instance, play 
any such role in the novel since its being a leitmotif still supposes an 
excess of action which would be ill at ease with the dominance of pas- 
sion and the novel’s diptych-like composition. 

The “arrested states of feeling, lyric and intense”: can one imagine 
a more adequate characterisation of the Jamesian poetical procedure? 
No danger even that the point Rosen makes should be confined to 
Romanticism. For, if Bellini and Racine are no strangers one to another 
as far as their ‘musicality’ is concerned, neither are James and a later, 
modernist author such as Joyce. “Arrested states of feeling’ would be 
a perfect description of Joyce’s intentions in writing A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man which, in its verticality, would seem to bring 
Racine and James together.” 


© Ibid. 638-9. 

& Cf. Erich Auerbach, “Racine und die Leidenschaften,” in Gesammelte Aufsätze 
zur Romanischen Philologie (Bern, Munich: Francke Verlag, 1967), 196-203. 

® See the chapter on Joyce’s Portrait: “Images of Iron” in my The Artificiality of 
Christianity (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2003), 278-96. 
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The clusters that structure The Golden Bowl thus being put in place the 
question arises as to the specific nature of the dramatic passion it so 
preciously contains. How does the ‘change of meaning,’ if any, move 
from one picture to another, or within the overall picture itself and 
how are, at the same time, “the arrested states of feeling” expressed in 
their lyricism and intensity, and, last but not least, how is the supposed 
change of meaning related to “the arrested state”? 

Rosen’s framework may function as the backdrop against which the 
extraordinary nature of the shopping-scene as well as its effect on, if 
not its hold over, the entire novel can be articulated. First, there is the 
general impression of stagnancy. The scene does not move. And if it 
does, it rather is a repetition of moves revealing the void underlying 
it. Surely, passionate intensity is written large all over this chapter. Its 
passion shows itself, however, in its most abysmal guise. By ‘abysmal’ I 
do not mean the looming risk of failure in life and love as, for instance, 
expressed in the Thrdanenregen: 


Und in dem Bach versunken 
Der ganze Himmel schien 
Und wollte mich mit herunter 
In seine Tiefe zieh’n. 


And sunk within the stream 

All heaven appeared 

And wished to draw me down with it 
Into its depth.” 


As the golden bowl in this particular passage is being discussed as a 
possible present but not being given, it symbolises neither full posses- 
sion nor full dispossession. Nor, it should be added, does it occupy a 
place like another medium quiddam between those two options. In 
fact, it represents a state all of its own, a frozen suspense, which mani- 
fests itself simultaneously as the performative of action and the stasis 
of passion. For the passage is not so much about the (refusal of) gift 
as, rather, about the performative act of the gift not being given. The 
fact, then, that the not-giving is not necessarily and causally linked to 
a non-receiving—although, on the face of it, the latter does result from 
the former—makes up the stasis of passion, or rather, its suspense. 
For, while on the one hand, the reader is presented with an ongoing, 
conversational to and fro which seems to reflect the different modes of 


7” The Romantic Generation, 177. 
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refusal of both the Prince and Charlotte, the golden bowl stays where 
it is, ‘arrested,’ and is not being given. 

Let me illustrate this rather abstract analysis with an even more 
abstract example. In his treatise De casu diaboli (On the fall of the 
devil) Anselm of Canterbury discusses the problem of gift and perse- 
verance. Although the tenor and the material of the treatise originate 
in the Augustinian view on predestination, Anselm’s application of 
logic (dialectics) to the problem gives his argument a special sense 
of urgency and cogency. Point of departure is the phrase from Scrip- 
ture: “quid habes quod non accepisti?/What have you that you did not 
receive?””! So, all we have we receive from God. However, this does not 
mean that not-receiving is always the result of not-giving. 


Potest enim non dare non esse causa non accipiendi, etiamsi dare semper 
causa esset accipiendi/not giving is capable of not being the cause of not 
receiving although giving is always the cause of receiving.” 


In the specific case of the fall of the devil, the non-accepting preceded 
the non-giving. How? Because the devil has failed to persevere. But 
how could he persevere if he had not been given something to perse- 
vere in? In a series of reformulations of the argument Anselm proves 
that the end—the refusal to persevere—is prior to the beginning— 
the receiving of God’s gift. “Thus one ought to say that the devil who 
received the will and the power to receive perseverance and the will 
and the power to persevere, did neither receive nor persevere because 
he did not will to perfection (non pervoluit).”” 

Similarly the scene in the shop is about non-accepting, not primarily 
as result of an explicit act of not-giving but as another manifestation of 
‘not willing to perfection.’ Not willing to perfection (non pervelle) in 
turn precedes any non-giving and thus highlights the performative act 
of non-giving in its inconclusiveness and its being without reference. 
If Charlotte is about to sense that the Prince intends to give her a 
small “ricordo” she immediately spots the impossibility of the offer. “A 
ricordo of what?” And if Anselm’s language of dispossession stands out 
because of its logic, so does James’ when Charlotte spots the flaw in 
the argument of giving: “But logic is everything. That, at least, is how 
I feel it. A ricordo from you—from you to me—is a ricordo of noth- 


™ 1 Cor:-4:7: 
? De casu diaboli, 3; Sancti Anselmi opera, vol. 1, 236. 
® Ibid. 3; Sancti Anselmi opera, vol. 1, 238. 
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ing. It has no reference...” It is precisely logic that prevents this scene 
from turning into the melodrama of a frustrated relationship. Reality 
for the former lovers is much harsher than that. Like the devil who has 
failed to persevere and whose failure is therefore not dependent on the 
moment of not being given the chance to put the gift of life to good 
use, Charlotte and the Prince have their flawed lives contracted before 
them—in spatial rather than in temporal terms—into the shape of a 
gilded, cracked bowl without anything being given to them. In a sense 
their former love life, their future adultery and their final separation 
derive from this very flaw that as a protracted moment of a lack of 
pervelle makes up their very existence: “We can never then give each 
other anything.” This is not fate invading their lives like an alien power 
but their very own lives themselves as the performance of non-giving, 
the non-giving not being the cause of the non-receiving. 

“Rarely does the realisation of dramatic incident descend so close 
to zero.” No one would want to argue that we are presented here with 
high-speed dramatic action. Yet, for all the slowness and hesitancy 
so characteristic of Jamesian dialogue, the drawn out act of stasis, or, 
rather, of not-giving is as cruel as any of Flaubert’s pitiless denoue- 
ments. If we realise that there is nothing but this dialogue floating 
like a bubble—no story preceding, no story following—as the arrested 
pathos of a state, of a ‘way of life’ whose non-existence is being dis- 
sected with relentless patience—as a substitute for dramatic action— 
perhaps the impact of its logic makes itself felt. And if one wants to 
describe this scene in theatrical terms, we should turn to the centre 
piece of this ‘block-like’ composition, the golden bowl. The ‘objective’ 
status of the bowl may quite misleadingly blind the reader as to its 
central position, not as a metaphor of life with its flaws, but as the 
gift of destiny itself. Commenting on a different novel, The Portrait 
of a Lady, John Jones has drawn attention to the way in which James 
charges objects with power and life. “When Henry James tells us that 
the face of Ralph Touchett, while he lay dying, was ‘as still as the 
lid of a box,’ I do not think it fanciful to affirm that the novelist has 
intuitively grasped the significance of the Greek masked drama for the 
civilisation that comes after it.””* The notion of a masked drama, again, 


™ John Jones, On Aristotle and Greek Tragedy (London: Chatto and Windus, 1962), 
274-5. 
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is in line with the stasis nature of the arrested feeling, the “dramatic 
incident being close to zero” as is the fact that the mask is an object 
rather than a face of flesh and blood. But, once we have become aware 
of this slow drama performed by (almost) lifeless objects, we can see 
Jamesian destiny close in on its protagonists from the inside making 
their slow and evasive conversational and repetitive steps utterly pre- 
cise, moving, and painful. 


Granted that the shopping scene can be read, or listened to, as to an 
operatic air, the question still remains as to its position in the wider 
context of the novel. Does not the story move on, from one picture 
to another, from the Prince to the Princess culminating in their final 
embrace? What then do I mean by the hold of this passage over the 
novel? 

As I have pointed out, I do not want to deny for one moment that 
all kinds of events occur and develop. Yet I think we have to take 
Rosen’s remark about the dramatic frame being overtaken by the suc- 
cession of arrested feelings quite seriously. Not without reason is the 
novel entitled as it is: The Golden Bowl—and even Jamesian novels 
with more personal titles as The Portrait of a Lady suggest stasis, as 
symbolised in the very use of Portrait, instead of action.” But, for all 
the possible developments, nowhere and at no time can the dramatis 
personae escape the voice arrogated in the shopping scene. If the novel 
moves, it does so in the shape of concentric circles. Sustained in its 
very inaudible negativity (no gift, no receiving) that central scene of 
not-giving permeates the rest of the novel. The circle may be widened, 
the adulterous couple may be drawn into their respective paradises— 
Charlotte exiled with her ‘primordial’ Adam Verver, the Prince safely 
tucked away by Adam’s daughter in their home that henceforth will 
be his castle”’—the golden bowl being left where it was in the shady 


73 Cf. also the closing scene of Washington Square which pictures the heroine, 
Catherine Sloper, sitting at the window of her parental home after her short-lived 
misalliance with a fortune seeker: “For life, as it were...” 

7% Most readings of the novel’s end highlight Maggie’s role and superiority, ignor- 
ing the iron embrace in which she and her husband hold each other; an embrace that 
‘arrests’ the final moment of her triumph. As I have pointed out, I myself favour a 
more sobering interpretation such as proposed by Margery Sabin, “James’s American 
Dream” in The Cambridge Companion to Henry James, ed. Jonathan Freedman (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 204-21. Sabin characterises Amerigo as 
“now converted into a perfect doll of a husband” and Maggie’s triumph as not only 
“requiring brutal domination” but also remaining “dominated by specters of what she 
has sought to banish and control” (221), “The Golden Bowl bestows full victory on a 
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antique shop, unsold, ungiven, determines the mood. Nor does the 
fact that the bowl is subsequently bought by Maggie and shattered to 
pieces inside her very own home, change very much with regard to its 
status of being ungiven.” Let us recall the scene of the Prince impa- 
tiently waiting outside while Charlotte keeps negotiating the price 
of the bowl. He had at once spotted the crack in the bowl and left 
the shop. When Charlotte comes out, their conversation says it all: 
““Thank goodness then that if there be a crack we know it! But if we 
may perish by cracks in things that we don’t know—!’ And she smiled 
with the sadness of it. “We can never then give each other anything.’ 
He considered, but he met it. “Ah, but one does know. I do, at least— 
and by instinct. I don’t fail. That will always protect me.” 

So much then for the suspended pervelle manifesting itself in the 
bowl as the—ungiven—gift of destiny. The fact that, the ‘developments’ 
in the novel notwithstanding, the Prince, in one way or another, is 
right in claiming sustained perspicacity, connects the shopping scene 
to the closure of the novel discussed above. “...So strangely lighted 
his eyes that, as for pity and dread of them, she buried her own in his 
breast.” Does our Prince know more now than he knew when spotting 
the golden bowl’s flaw in the shop? Could he ever have been more 
perspicacious and can any reason be given why his perspicacity should 
ever flag? In retrospect the assessment of the golden bowl can be read 
like the logic of Dante’s bubble: “The people for whom the sea opened 
were dead before Jordan saw its heirs.” The shop is indeed nothing 
but Purgatorio, the place where the Siren sings, “in the hour when the 
day’s heat, overcome by the earth and sometimes by Saturn, can no 
longer temper the cold of the moon.” If the crack in the bowl is not 


meager and even repellent American figure, and leaves the meaning of her unique 
success buried in the silence of the book’s confusing final marital embrace” (212). 
She also criticises Edel’s defence of the lies ‘in the renewed marriages at the end of 
The Golden Bow? as “constructive lies” (220). See also, Stephen Spender, “The Golden 
Bowl” in The Question of Henry James. A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. F.W. Dupee 
(London: Allan Wingate, 1947), 244-54; “The horror then pursues the Prince: he has 
his own agonised way of sitting in his room and reading the newspapers, Figaro and 
The Times. When one considers these examples, one begins to feel certain that beneath 
the stylistic surface, the portentous snobbery, the golden display of James’ work, there 
lurk forms of violence and chaos. His technical mastery has the perfection of fright- 
ful balance and frightful tension: beneath the stretched-out compositions there are 
abysses of despair and disbelief: Ulysses and The Waste Land” (254). For Dorothea 
Krook’s attempt to blend the negative with the positive, see the opening paragraph of 
the next section on The Wings of the Dove. 

7 This despite Maggie’s claim of having bought the bowl in order to give it: “I had 
bought it myself, you see, for a present.” 
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to be called sloth right away, it is because it is so hidden. That, how- 
ever, is precisely the way sloth manifests itself. How then could the 
Prince ever fail not seeing it, and, melancholically, being doomed to 
continue to hear its dissonant voice even after it has long since ceased 
to sound? 


3.6.3. The Wings of the Dove 


“Quid habes quod non accepisti?/What have you that you did not 
receive?” There is no denying that giving and receiving, however dis- 
guised, play an important role in The Golden Bowl, so much so that the 
final outcome of the novel can be phrased in terms of one protracted 
exchange of gifts. Dorothea Krook, in her The Ordeal of Consciousness in 
Henry James, describes this general state of grace of all the participants 
involved as follows: 


And that is why they all emerge more wonderful and prodigious at the 
end than they were at the beginning. For each (to adapt a famous for- 
mula) has contributed to his need. Adam has given his power and wis- 
dom; Maggie has given her love, informed by intelligence and sustained 
by courage; the Prince has given his good faith; Charlotte has given her 
pride (her ‘greatness’). Between them they have in the end succeeded: in 
restoring dignities, decensies and serenities of their common life, which 
figure the harmony and stability of the universal moral order; and in 
finding their individual salvation within that larger restoration.” 


Clearly, this picture of universal restoration in which cracks have been 
mended would seem to justify Dorothea Krook’s characterisation of 
the novel as “James’s fable of redemption.”” Yet Krook’s analysis is 
too perceptive not to take into account the possibility of an opposite 
reading of the same text: 


To say this, however, is not to say that the pessimism is cancelled out by 
the faith and hope, or by the ‘success’ that in the end crowns them.... 
Even as we listen again to Maggie’s last dialogue with her father, and 
presently to Maggie’s with the Prince in the moment of their ultimate 
reunion, the Jamesian ambiguity is persistently, relentlessly, impenetra- 
bly there. Certainly each exchange could have the meaning consistent 
with the redemptive theme; and this would seem to argue the annihila- 
tion of all the pessimistic bitterness and horror. But it could also, and 
as consistently, have the other meaning.... Again, in the last scene, the 


8 Dorothea Krook, The Ordeal of Consciousness in Henry James (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1962), 324. 
7 Ibid. 220. 
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‘pity’ and ‘dread’ with which Maggie buries her eyes in her husband’s 
breast can mean what I suggested; but it can also mean what Mr Black- 
mur thought it to mean—that Maggie’s ‘pities’ the Prince because she 
knows that this moment marks his final subjugation to her moral ‘tyr- 
anny’, and ‘dreads’ her own remorse about what she had done, or the 
Prince’s recognition of his state of subjection, or perhaps both.” 


Magnanimous though Krook’s suggestion of a possibly bitter ending 
may be in view of her own preference for a redemptive denouement, 
it is far from satisfactory. The flaw in this interpretation seems to be 
the unresolved either/or the reader is left with: either redemption or 
dread and tyranny. Without wanting to diminish the merits of either 
reading, I should like to point to the notion of stasis and arrested 
feelings discussed above. From the viewpoint of stasis, James’ novel 
should be read, not so much along the lines of plot and the Bildung 
of its protagonists (even ‘tyranny’ would be too speculative and psy- 
chological a notion beyond the closing image of the final embrace) 
but, rather, as a “golden bowl.’ In my view, there is no moment in the 
novel at which the effect of the golden bowl not being given does not 
make itself felt. It is all-pervasive both in retrospect and in anticipa- 
tion. Thus, although the end may justifiably be called ambiguous or, 
in any case, ‘unresolved,’ it is not primarily the ambiguity of plot or 
character that comes to the fore. It is the not-giving and not-receiv- 
ing included in the giving and symbolised by the final embrace of the 
‘happy’ couple. It is the golden bowl—meanwhile bought by Maggie 
and, upon the discovery of its meaning as the proleptic performance of 
adultery, dashed to the ground*'—being restored to its original state: 


8 Ibid. 343-4. 

*! This is an extraordinary scene in its own right. Maggie discusses with her friend, 
Fanny Assingham, her purchase of the bowl and its crack, whereupon the latter cries 
out: “‘A crack? Then your whole idea has a crack.’ Maggie, by this time at some dis- 
tance from her, waited for a moment. ‘If you mean by my idea the knowledge that 
has come to me that...’ But Fanny, with decision, had already taken her up. “There’s 
only one knowledge that concerns us—one fact with which we have anything to do.’ 
‘Which one, then?’ “The fact that your husband has never, never, never -!’ But the very 
gravity of this statement, while she raised her eyes to her friend across the room, made 
her for an instant hang fire. “Well, never what?’ ‘Never been half so interested in you 
as now. But don’t you, my dear, really feel it?” The Golden Bowl, 465-6. 

Fanny, who is subsequently to dash the bowl the ground, is on the verge here 
of accomplishing her task of schemer and plotter by mending the ‘crack’ between 
husband and wife (by means of shattering the bowl, that is). However, the subsequent 
conversation between Maggie and Amerigo (who had unexpectedly and innocently 
entered the room just after the accident) in the next chapter proves that mending is 
a matter of fate rather than free will. An almost tragic irony comes to the fore when 
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gilded with an invisible crack, and, in a sense, to its original place: the 
antique shop in the guise of a house inhabited by the ghosts of a past 
that is frozen in a state of uninterrupted exorcism. 


In more than one respect James’ penultimate novel The Wings of the 
Dove can be seen as a precursor of The Golden Bowl. While, at first 


Maggie confronts her husband with her knowledge of the shopping excursion of the 
Prince and Charlotte, as proof of her knowing about their actual adultery, whereas, as 
the reader remembers, during that outing ‘nothing happened.’ Not only did the out- 
ing fail to produce a present for the bride to be, Maggie. It also brought to light the 
impossibility of the Prince and his former and future lover giving each other anything 
at all, their subsequent reunion notwithstanding. All this aptly illustrates the power 
of the Jamesian writing technique: when (proleptically) addressing one issue (or, for 
that matter, one person) he addresses all; suggesting one possibility means touching 
upon each and every impossibility. That is what I mean by the all-pervasive presence 
of the golden bowl. 

The waters inside the notion of gift run even deeper in the conversation about 
Maggie’s purchase of the bowl. She, on her part, counters Amerigo’s and Charlotte’s 
shopping excursion by keeping the Prince in suspense about the implications of her 
own purchase of the bowl upon seeing it (no recognition of the crack, no haggling): 
“Today? The Prince inquiringly echoed. But she was singularly able—it had been 
‘given’ her, she afterwards said to herself—to abide for her light, for her clue, by her 
own order” (479). Things become ever more complicated. The gift turns out to consist 
of the shop owner’s sympathy for Maggie expressed by the man coming to her place 
in order to correct her ignorance (about the crack and the visit of the other couple). 
It is the superiority thus acquired that more than compensates the outrageous amount 
of money she had spent on the bowl. But even Maggie’s superior knowledge is never 
without suspense and ambiguity. There is some irony in the Prince’s initial comment 
on the coincidence of Maggie’s discovery of the bowl: “‘the sort of thing that happens 
mainly in novels and plays. But I don’t see, you must let me say, the importance of the 
connection—’” (478). On the one hand, Maggie closes in on the Prince, step by step, 
pushing her claim that her sudden and ignorant purchase is superior to the Prince’s 
immediate detection of the crack. ““The lady [Charlotte] was greatly taken with the 
piece I had bought of him, but you had your reason against receiving it from her, and 
you had been right. He [the shop owner] would think that of you more than ever 
now, Maggie went on; ‘he would see how wisely you had guessed the flaw and how 
easily the bowl could be broken. I had bought it myself, you see, for a present—he 
knew I was doing that. This was what had worked in him—especially after the price 
I had paid’” (480). On the other hand, the Prince can be said to hold his own. The 
entire scene being the result of his accidentally entering the room, the Prince—and, 
subsequently the Princess—connect it to the longue durée of his personality; “‘Ah,’ 
said the Prince, ‘I was liable to come in you know.’ ‘I didn’t think you were this 
evening. ‘And why not? “Well, she answered, ‘you have many liabilities—of different 
sorts.’ With which she recalled what she had been saying to Fanny Assingham. ‘And 
you are so deep’” (482). Being “liable to come in” reminds one of the Prince’s claim 
to infallibility at the end of the shopping scene. It expresses his potential superiority 
with regard to “the sort of thing that happens mainly in novels and plays.” Whatever 
the merits of Maggie’s own superior knowledge may be, the enigma of the Prince’s 
aristocratic ‘moods’ keeps lingering, more strongly so, one might speculate, in the face 
of the gift he is about to be presented with: the restoration of his marriage. It is the 
final embrace avant la lettre. 
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glance, the focus appears to be on plotting and scheming rather than 
on the (withdrawal of) gift, the end of the story is all the more cruel 
because of the utter failure of the plotting and the possessive victory 
of a poisoned gift. 

The structure of the novel itself is as melodramatic as any of the 
Jamesian plots. As in so many of James’ novels, we are presented with 
a narrative skeleton whose very barrenness engenders countless con- 
nections, crossings, exchanges all of which can be subsumed under the 
name of ‘different points of view.’ Yet, right from the beginning, this 
narrative simplicity is more deceptive than ever. If, generally speaking, 
scheming and plotting play a major role in Jamesian discourse, The 
Wings of the Dove stands out because its very plot as a novel coincides 
with the explicit scheming and plotting by its protagonists. What we 
have here is not a modernist ploy of actors or characters writing their 
own play or story—symbolised by Escher’s etching Drawing Hands 
in which a hand is seen to draw a hand being drawn. James is even 
more ambitious than that. His protagonists do not only plot and plan 
the story of their lives. They plan life itself. While designing the pro- 
positum of their own existence they can be observed to transform it— 
vainly—into the fullness of life. 

Now one might wonder whether the development of plot should 
not be seen as a common feature of any story or novel. What is so 
special about the Jamesian propositum? In my view it is James’ under- 
lying assumption that plotting and scheming as the propositum of his 
protagonists, is bound to fail in the very act of breathing life into the 
proposed storyline. Unlike its normal function of helping a story or 
a novel to blossom, the plot is bound ultimately to reveal itself in its 
barrenness and emptiness like a building in scaffolding, uncompleted, 
lifeless and uninhabited. In other words, what is lacking is persever- 
ance as the gift of life connecting an end to a beginning. As a result, 
the plot implodes. In the following I intend to investigate the causes 
of this implosion. So much can be said here and now. James’ is neither 
the denouement of tragedy nor the gift of redemption. We will rather 
have to face the fact that emplotment cannot be squared with, or, more 
precisely, does succumb to, the arresting power of ‘things’ or ‘masks’: 
a portrait, a bowl, a square, a fount, a statue. The ultimate mask will 
turn out to be the most alarming one. Disguised as a living and mov- 
ing animal, the dove will spread its wings “motionless upon its prey.” 


Kate Croy’s mother having died, her father lives a degenerate life of 
drunkenness and opium addiction, and she is poor as a result. Kate’s 
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lover, Merton Denscher, is a journalist with no prospect of ever being 
able to support a wife on a grand scale. Kate’s aunt, Maud, is very 
wealthy, living all on her own in a mansion at London’s Lancaster 
Gate. Milly Theale is an ‘innocent’ American heiress—and orphan— 
who has her life before her. She has come to Europe to live life to the 
full including the discovery of abysses “since it was abysses that she 
wanted.” Aunt Maud takes Kate into her home with the stated purpose 
to prevent the simmering love between her niece and Denscher from 
developing into a serious affair. Instead, she intends to provide Kate 
with a better catch (Lord Mark). Milly arrives on the scene and makes 
friends with Kate, Denscher and aunt Maud. After Kate has learnt that 
her American friend suffers from a fatal illness, the plotting begins. 
Denscher is schemed to court Milly whose love and fortune abounding 
are supposed to be capable of setting up the poor couple comfortably. 
The party moves to Venice where Milly’s condition deteriorates. This 
is, Kate judges, the right moment for Denscher to act. After sealing 
the conspiracy, as it were, by making love (Merton’s condition for 
playing his part), the couple part: Kate leaves for London and Mer- 
ton stays behind to woe Milly. He is betrayed, however, by his rival 
(in pursuit of Kate), Lord Mark. Milly “turns her face to the wall” 
and banishes Denscher from her palazzo. Yet she receives him before 
his departure. They have a conversation about the content of which 
the reader is kept in the dark (“he had been, to his recovered sense, 
forgiven, dedicated, blessed; but this he couldn’t coherently express”). 
Back in London all the British protagonists can do is wait for the sad 
news. When it comes, Denscher turns out having been made rich. But, 
as the conversation between him and Kate about the possible con- 
tent of Milly’s last and only personal letter to Denscher results in Kate 
throwing the document into the fire, he will never know the rationale 
for that gift—and forgiveness. In a final scene their design for living 
breaks down. Denscher may never have been in love with Milly, but 
he is unable to promise Kate not to be in love with her memory. His 
offer to marry Kate in an hour marks the end. “‘As we were?,’ Kate 
asks. ‘As we were.’ But she turned to the door, and her headshake was 
now the end. ‘We shall never be again as we were.” 


* Henry James, The Wings of the Dove, The Bodley Head Henry James, vol. 7 (Lon- 
don: The Bodley Head, 1969), 539. 
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“The world was all before them, where to choose/their place of rest, 
and providence their guide:/They hand in hand with wandering steps 
and slow,/Through Eden took their solitary way.”* To the Miltonian 
note of exile from (hypothetical) paradise on which The Wings of the 
Dove ends, an extra touch of cruelty is added. Having an angel—in the 
guise of a dove which not so long ago had her life “before her—with 
a sword between them rather than at the entrance of paradise, even 
the togetherness of Kate and Merton’s ‘solitary way’ is eliminated. But 
what difference does it make? Is the ‘paradise regained’ by the two 
couples in The Golden Bowl a better guarantee of ‘wandering hand 
in hand’? Behind James’ masks and objects the angel of wrath hides 
himself, always and everywhere, jealously guarding the gift of destiny. 
In the meantime the suspense of the Jamesian gift hovers over his 
novels’ plotters and schemers, as ghostlike and gripping as the turn 
of the screw. Ultimately, that suspense turns out to be identical to 
the blended phenomenon of gift and refusal from which the links of 
causality are blown out in the process. 

From a poetical point of view it is precisely the element of sus- 
pense manifesting itself stylistically in the shape of the ever widen- 
ing moments of hesitancy inside Jamesian discourse that makes it so 
hard to get a grip on this blend of plot, plotting and the often violent 
notion of gift. On the one hand, there is the fragility, and even the 
improbability, of plot, which, paradoxically, is still presented as the 
backbone of the novel.* And, in The Wings of the Dove, plot is even 
more than prominent: it is the novel itself. On the other hand, we have 
the Jamesian gaps that undermine the very plot and plotting. At the 
same time those gaps are extraordinarily empowering. They represent 
the simultaneous act of gift and refusal, speeding the novel up while— 
and by—slowing it down. 

As for the shakiness of plot, we have seen that The Golden Bowl is 
replete with it. If the fact that Maggie happens to hit upon the bowl 
that had been left un-purchased by the Prince and Charlotte, looks like 
the forging of contingency into the mould of the novel, the Prince’s 
entering the room seconds after the bowl had been dashed to the 


3 Milton, Paradise Lost, 6445-49; cf. for the echoes of Biblical and religious-Milto- 
nian imagery, see the introduction to the Oxford World Classics Edition of The Wings 
of the Dove by Peter Brooks, xxi. 

** This ambiguous status of plot in a sense foreshadows its utter breakdown in the 
writings of Virginia Woolf and others. 
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floor is another ‘improbable’ coincidence. However, the latter case 
is being put to good use highlighting as it does the collision of a weak 
plot on the one hand with the invisible power of mood—and predes- 
tination—on the other. Challenged by his wife to explain why he had 
entered the room at an unusual time, the Prince in a sense holds his 
own connecting his behaviour inside the plot to the longue durée of his 
personality and, by implication, of their common fate. “‘Ah,’ said the 
Prince, ‘I was liable to come in you know.” Little does it help Maggie 
if she counters this explanation with a reference to the Prince’s many 
other liabilities since her own destiny is inextricably tied up with their 
underlying unfathomability: “Well, she answered, ‘you have many 
liabilities—of different sorts.’ With which she recalled what she had 
been saying to Fanny Assingham. ‘And you are so deep.” 

The Prince’s liability can be said to symbolise the sequence of the 
Jamesian discourse. It contains, so to speak, all the elements of drama, 
suspense, perspicacity and delay that make up a ‘square,’ a ‘bowl,’ a 
‘portrait’ or the ‘wings of a dove.’ In short, ‘liability’ functions as the 
enactment of drama, and it is within the constraints of ‘liability’ that 
plot, plotting and scheming should be assessed. Paradoxical though 
this may sound in view of the fact that plot is threatened with cas- 
tration and immobility as soon as it collides with the slow pace of 
‘liability,’ this is the only way of rescuing James from the accusation of 
melodrama, narrative weakness and endless retardation. 

There is no denying that it is hard to grasp the dramatic implications 
of Jamesian ‘liability. Any attempt to do so would seem to weaken in 
the process and drown in the gaps of hesitation and stagnation. Yet, 
just as in the margins of medieval manuscripts flowers, devils, mon- 
sters and animals ‘illustrate’ the text, so some characters in the fringes 
of James’ novels highlight the unfathomability of the collective voice. 
In The Wings of the Dove, the eminent physician in charge of Milly’s 
health, Sir Luke Strett, plays such an ‘illustrative’ role. As the “emis- 
sary of Milly’s destiny% he in a sense also plots. But he does so by 
way of contrast. Unlike the others, he is not caught up in the web of 


3 See note 81 for a detailed discussion of this scene. 

8° Kenneth Graham, Henry James. The Drama of Fulfilment. An Approach to the 
Novels (Oxford: Clarendon, 1975), chapters 6 and 7: “The Sense of Life in The Wings 
of the Dove”; “By being tactful to the point of the sphinx-like, Sir Luke is acting like 
an emissary of destiny, who states the riddle and leaves it to the traveller to make that 
destiny his own by the way he reads its tokens and uniquely lives it out” (196). 
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interdependency that sets the parameters for scheming and plotting 
while being part of it, or, rather, while enacting it. His part is that of 
the professional, medical outsider. Having diagnosed Milly’s illness, he 
sends her away to live. “‘Shall I at any rate suffer?’ “Not a bit.’ “And yet 
then live?’ “My dear lady,’ said her distinguished friend, ‘isn’t ‘to live’ 
exactly what I’m trying to persuade you to take the trouble to do?’”*” 
Sir Luke’s advice to take the trouble to live in the end materialises 
in his assistance at the art of dying. When the moment has come he is 
summoned to Venice where Denscher, still banished from the palazzo, 
meets him at the station. Not only is the doctor Denscher’s only hope to 
regain access to his mistress elect. He also represents time and destiny 
in an orderly fashion in which an end is connected to a beginning. His 
plotting life on behalf of Milly has been no lie about the future since it 
was based on the gap-less, professional acceptance of reality, of death, 
that is, in its most vital guise. As such he articulates the decadence of 
the other plotters in their attempt to deflect time and circumstances 
from their ‘natural’ course. The scene at the station tells it all. At first, 
Sir Luke has trouble recognising Denscher, as an indication of his not 
yet being fully on the case. As another token of his professionalism 
he recovers himself on the spot. Both the absentmindedness and the 
recovery strike Denscher “as the proof of splendid economy.” 


Opposed to all the waste with which he was now connected the exhibi- 
tion was of a nature quite nobly to admonish him. The eminent pilgrim, 
in the train, all the way, had used the hours as he needed, thinking not 
a moment in advance of what finally awaited him. An exquisite case 
awaited him—of which, in his queer way, the remarkable young man 
was an outlying part; but the single motion of his face, the motion into 
which Denscher, from the platform, lightly stirred its stillness, was his 
first renewed recognition. If, however, he had suppressed the matter by 
leaving Victoria he would at once suppress now, in turn, whatever else 
suited. The perception of this became as a symbol of the whole pitch, so 
far as one might one’s self be concerned, of his visit. One saw, our friend 
further meditated, everything that, in contact, he appeared to accept—if 
only, for much, not to trouble to sink it: what one missed was the inward 
use he made of it.*8 


There is some irony in this passage. Opposed to the “waste” of the con- 
spirators stands the lucidity of the doctor. For all the depth of those 


37 The Wings of the Dove, 206. 
88 Ibid. 460. 
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plotting life, salvation in space and time (even if it comes down to the 
business of dying) is to be expected from someone capable of profes- 
sional superficiality, of action on the spot and focus on the moment. 
As far as Denscher’s expectations are concerned, the “pitch of the visit” 
will be another medical prescription for Milly to take the trouble to 
live as a result of which she will receive her suitor and, subsequently, 
die. In terms of plot, that means that, after having run their course, 
Sir Luke’s healthy limitations are to be stretched, bent and sunk into 
the ‘other’ ongoing story, momentarily stuck, of a higher ambition 
and a fuller destiny. The propositum of life would thus be exhaustively 
exploited including the “inward use” so shunned by the physicians of 
this world. 

The fact, then, that, despite Sir Luke’s clarity and sense of purpose, 
his mission changes colours if assessed from a different point of view— 
Denscher’s, that is—should not mislead us with regard to the nature 
of the Jamesian composition technique. ‘Different points of view does 
not mean an endless proliferation of plot inscribing a multiplicity of 
turns and solutions into the story. The varieties of literary experience 
rather result from the gift of destiny as covered by ‘the wings of the 
dove.’ If, in the following, I propose to focus on the nature of gift and 
grace as religious metaphors in The Wings of the Dove, my main argu- 
ment will be that there is nothing reassuring about the introduction 
of religious imagery. What will come to the fore is the twist inside the 
Jamesian use of religious language—a twist inside the very wings of 
the dove—which, instead of lending an extra touch of emotional deco- 
ration to the novel, makes its final outcome and sense utterly barren. 

The first clue that the doctor, for all his professional detachment 
and ‘superficiality,’ is not untouched by the enchanting power of his 
patient’s abysses, is given by the author’s characterisation of Sir Luke 
as “the eminent pilgrim.” So, it is not so much Denscher’s ‘point of 
view’ that drags the doctor into the intricacies of the ongoing plot and 
plotting. As for the doctor’s participation in the game, his poetical 
assignment is and remains to stay aloof from all that. Nor is the doc- 
tor’s mission upgraded with a touch of religion so as to add priestly 
duties to his medical task.® What happens is that a moment of baffle- 


9 Edwin Sill Fussell points to the religious terms in which Milly expresses her relief 
to Kate after her first visit to Sir Luke: “‘I feel—I can’t otherwise describe it—as if I 
had been on my knees to the priest. I've confessed and I’ve been absolved. It has been 
lifted off.” The Catholic Side of Henry James (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1993), 152. Although Sill Fussell tries to avoid reading too much Roman Catholicism 
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ment on the part of the reader as to the true nature of Sir Luke’s visit 
(has he come to assist a patient in the act of dying as a doctor or 
as a priest?) is transcended as it were and filled up with a superior 
(albeit more humble) and more adequate image. A pilgrimage is usu- 
ally made to a shrine representing the memory of a life that once upon 
a time consisted of flesh and blood, or, for that matter, of a divine life 
that has never been touched by the vicissitudes of plot. Such a pilgrim- 
age would imply that in a proleptic move time and history are being 
contracted into Milly’s memorial. That, however, is what things look 
like from the viewpoint of plot. From the perspective of gift, on the 
other hand, Sir Luke’s prescription to take the trouble to live had been 
overtaken all along by the dove-like nature of Milly, by her portrait, 
her being a golden bowl or a sacred fount. Or maybe that is precisely 
what the doctor, with his ‘superficial’ perspicacity, had diagnosed right 
from the start: the immense condensation of sickness and health, life 
and death, peace and violence, gift and refusal in one and the same 
person, and maybe that nature morte is the monument “the eminent 
pilgrim” has come to worship. 

So, thanks to his superficiality, the doctor can be said to be quite 
capable of acting on the spur of the moment. Conversely, it is precisely 
at the handling of time that both Kate and Denscher fail. If Sir Luke 
resembles the Prince in unflagging perspicuity though not in depth, 
the plotting couple, for all their brilliant manoeuvring, find themselves 
on the wrong side of success in the shape of overview and persever- 
ance. Accordingly, the same Denscher who spots the doctor’s lack of 
inward use, is himself depicted as containing the seeds of his being 
flawed from the outset in designing the story of his life: 


You would have got fairly near him by making out in his eyes the poten- 
tial recognition of ideas; but you would have quite fallen away again on 
the question of the ideas themselves.” 


Ironically, that flaw becomes his undoing at the moment he proves 
himself incapable of promising Kate that he will not be in love with 


into James, in my view his search for religious notions and expressions is still too one- 
dimensional. What I try to demonstrate is that the religious content of those expres- 
sions is, or, is being made quite irrelevant. They are raised to another level within the 
constraints of the Jamesian novel in which all known language suffers from a kind 
of kenosis while at the same time being reloaded. Of course, the original (religious) 
meaning still echoes through, but it had positively lost its independence. 

°° The Wings of the Dove, 64. 
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Milly’s memory. What is lacking here is the ‘superficiality’ (as the supe- 
rior handling of the combination of gift, plot and time) that would 
have given him the strength to live up to the monumental status of 
the deceased Milly. 

His girlfriend is the cleverer of the two as the one who both con- 
ceives and develops ideas. But, being clever and so much closer to the 
truth, she also is the one who commits the grossest error of judgement. 
Her characterisation of Milly is still utterly to the point: 


She won't die, she won’t live by inches. She won’t smell, as it were, of 
drugs. She won’t taste, as it were, of medicine... I believe that if she’s 
ill at all she is very ill. I believe that if she’s bad she’s not a little bad. 
I can’t tell you why, but that’s how I see her. She'll really live, or she'll 
really not. She'll have it all or she'll miss it all. Now I don’t think she'll 
have it all.” 


In its comprehensiveness this passage is somehow reminiscent of 
the “quid habes quod non accepisti?/what have you that you did not 
receive?” And it is indeed to be called a stroke of genius to have Kate 
spotting in this comprehensiveness the potential of an all-embracing 
gift. She fails to grasp the fact, however, that Milly’s gift might be even 
more comprehensive than she could ever have imagined. In other 
words, she fails to include in her musings and plans the Anselmian 
sequel to the phenomenon of gift as expressed in his statement that 
“although giving is always the cause of receiving, non-receiving is not 
necessarily caused by non-giving.” Here too Milly’s life and death have 
taken on the shape of a monument that, as far as she is concerned, 
blurs the distinction between “having it all” or “missing it all.” That, 
in fact, is how she turns into a dove. Like the golden bowl, Milly’s ‘gift’ 
remains where it is, in the shop, on the mantelpiece, in the grave or 
in heaven, ungiven because un-received as the notions of ‘having’ or 
‘missing’ meanwhile have been transferred to the non-receivers. The 
fact that non-receiving as a refusal of an ungiven gift has been in place 
right from the beginning belongs to the structure of The Wings of the 
Dove. And, just as the bowl is misleading as to its effect because of its 
material, immovable status, so the innocence of the dove (“she'll have 
it all or she’ll miss it all”) masks her violent hold on those who have 
refused her ungiven gift. 


l Tbid. 284-5. 
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Some explanation seems in order here since it is not self-evident at 
all that Milly’s gift should be characterised as ungiven. Is not her dying 
to be seen as the epitome of generosity leaving Denscher undeservedly 
rich? And if the principal plotters, Kate and aunt Maud, are put to 
shame, is such a chastening blow not delivered in a gentle, dove-like 
vein that borders on the religious? What about Denscher’s last meet- 
ing at which his “hearing things ineffable that humans cannot utter” 
proves to consist of his being “forgiven, dedicated, blessed”? 

Let us turn once more to Dorothea Krook whose reading of The 
Golden Bowl as “a fable of redemption” highlighted the religious 
aspects without ignoring its bitter-sweet connotations. With regard to 
The Wings of the Dove Krook argues along the same lines: 


That is all we are told—that Denscher, in his last interview with Milly 
Theale, when she knew that he and Kate had hideously deceived and 
betrayed her, had been “forgiven, dedicated, blessed.” It becomes plain, 
however, from the subsequent course of the fable, that this interview 
marks the descent of the Dove into the world of Lancaster Gate. Not 
indeed with flame of incandescent terror; but quietly and unobtrusively 
the Dove descends, covering them all (as Kate herself puts it) with its 
wings... But the action of the Dove is known by its effects; and the 
ending of James’ fable leaves us in no doubt that these have been shat- 
tering... 

In that last sentence [‘we shall never be again as we were’] Kate Croy, 
speaking for Lancaster Gate and so for all the unredeemed world, pro- 
claims that the Dove has triumphed. It has triumphed, not indeed by 
redeeming the world—for James’ fable of redemption we have to wait 
until The Golden Bowl; but by injecting into it its first knowledge of an 
order of goodness and power greater than any of this world by itself can 
show. As the religious might put it: by the holy life and holy death of 
one Milly Theale, God has too evidently made foolish the wisdom of the 
world; and Lancaster Gate, being as intelligent as it is, does not fail to 
grasp the point.” 


Once again Krook stresses the religious connotations while acknowl- 
edging the unredeemed nature of the novel. However, once again, she 
fails to connect the two and explain the intrinsic violence inside the 
religious metaphor. Admittedly, the effects of the dove are shattering. 
But how are those shattering effects related to the “order of goodness 
and power greater than this world”? 


2 Krook, The Ordeal, 219-20. 
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If ever it is here that Eliot’s dictum about James obtains: “James’ 
critical genius comes out most tellingly in his mastery over, his baffling 
escape from Ideas; a mastery and an escape which are perhaps the last 
test of a superior intelligence. He had a mind so fine that no idea could 
violate it.””? In the present context this means that any attempt to pin 
down a fixed meaning of the ‘dove’ is bound to fail. Yet we have no 
différance here which would cause our dove to fly away and proliferate 
ad infinitum preventing the reader from tasting the gift of destiny. 

In view of this delicate situation let us cautiously approach the 
bird’s workings inside the novel by observing it between different loci 
surrounding it with the deceptive purpose to pin it down. A first such 
locus is the Psalm text from which the title The Wings of the Dove 
derives: “Who will give me wings like a dove so that I might fly away 
and be at rest?”** The dynamism suggested by the text may be pres- 
ent in the novel, but, if so, it is on the condition of Eliot’s dictum. As 
a result, there is no reserved seat for this text inside the novel from 
which it could rise in order to sound in its full biblical capacity. Any 
such reading would reduce the dove to an idea and hamper it spread- 
ing its wings inside and over the novel. The devastating effects of an 
‘idealistic’ interpretation show themselves no more poignantly than 
in James Ivory’s film version of the novel. In his eagerness to fill in 
the gaps deliberately left vacant by James, he pictures Milly’s funeral 
procession by means of a beautiful shot of a gondola transporting the 
body to the island of San Michele. The moment the coffin is lifted from 
the gondola and carried into the cemetery the voice-over pronounces 
the biblical text: “Who will give me wings like a dove...?” Thus, by 
overtly being assigned a part in the novel’s plot, James’ dove is caged, 
and the balance, so delicately struck by the dove descending, between 
what is being said and what remains unsaid, seriously distorted. 

Rather than enforcing an emotional highlight in the story, the dove 
is designed both to absorb and, in a sense, destroy it. Consequently, 
it is somehow related to the Jamesian masks—as introduced by John 
Jones—such as ‘the lid of a box,’ a portrait, a bowl. In one respect The 
Wings of the Dove is a special case in point, however, since, as I have 
indicated above, the dove is not as massive an object as the others 
although, “motionless upon its prey,” it ends up looking like one. In 
this particular novel James’ design is a special one in that the param- 


3 T.S. Eliot, “On Henry James,” in The Question of Henry James, 123-34. 
* Psalm 55:6. 
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eters within which Milly is made to take up her dove-like identity, are 
themselves objects, paintings, that is. While the Psalm-text may have 
functioned as a quasi-stable resonance in the novel (‘quasi since its 
very stability was overturned and transformed into the fluid move- 
ments of the dove’s ascending and descending), paintings operate as 
yet another means to suggest stability in the guise of loci that capture 
at once life and death. In an extraordinary scene which by many is 
seen as constitutive of the novel, Milly visits the country home of Lord 
Mark and is shown around in the picture gallery just to be confronted 
with a Bronzino painting of a woman. The painting moves her to tears 
and—notice the Jamesian subtlety at work!—it is Milly’s very own 
tearful, shady look that shapes the painting’s magical hold on her: 


The lady in question, at all events, with her slightly Michael-angelesque 
squareness, her eyes of other days, her full lips, her long neck, her 
recorded jewels, her brocaded and wasted reds, was a very great person- 
age—only unaccompanied by a joy. And she was dead, dead, dead. Milly 
recognised her exactly in words that had nothing to do with her. ‘I shall 
never be better than this.” 


More is at issue here than a melodramatic anticipation of death. The 
fusing of the portrait and a living person (“Lady Aldershaw mean- 
while looked at Milly quite as if Milly had been the Bronzino and the 
Bronzino only Milly”) also lays the foundations for the flight of the 
dove, that is, for Milly’s moving out of the novel as schemed and plot- 
ted by the ‘other’ protagonists of—healthy—flesh and blood with their 
prospect of ‘doing better than this.’ 

For all the scheming and all the lies ahead, the immovability of the 
Bronzino scene keeps underlying the subsequent conversation between 
Kate and Milly. In terms of plot and suspense that scene is deceptively 
revealing. From Kate’s point of view, Milly should be warned and 
encouraged to ‘drop’ her and Denscher before it is too late. Milly, for 
her part, senses the violent undertones of Kate’s plotting, panther-like 
behaviour. At that point the image of the dove is introduced together 
with all its present and future ambiguities, symbolising embrace (acco- 
lade), but also aloofness, “forms and cool pressure”: 


‘We are of no use to you—it’s decent to tell you. You’d been of use to 
us, but that’s a different matter. My honest advice to you would be — 
she went indeed to all lengths—‘to drop us while you can’... She [Milly] 


°° The Wings of the Dove, 187 [Oxford World’s Classics edition]. 
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recalled, with all the rest of it, the next day, piecing things together in 
the dawn, that she had felt herself alone with a creature who paced like 
a panther. That was a violent image, but it made her a little less ashamed 
of having been scared.... 

‘Why do you say such things to me?’ 

This unexpectedly had acted, by a sudden turn of Kate’s attitude, as 
a happy speech. She had also risen as she spoke, and Kate had stopped 
before her, shining at her instantly with a softer brightness. Poor Milly 
hereby enjoyed one of her views of how people, wincing oddly, were 
often touched by her. “Because you're a dove.’ With which she felt herself 
ever so delicately, so considerately, embraced; not with familiarity or as a 
liberty taken, but almost ceremonially and in the manner of an accolade; 
partly as if, though a dove who could perch on a finger, one were also 
a princess with whom forms were to be observed. It even came to her, 
through the touch of her companion’s lips, that this form, this cool pres- 
sure, fairly sealed the sense of what Kate had just said. It was, moreover, 
for the girl, like an inspiration: she found herself accepting as the right 
one, while she caught her breath with relief, the name so given her. She 
met it in the instant as she would have met revealed truth; it lighted up 
the strange dusk in which she lately had walked. That was what was the 
matter with her. She was a dove. Or wasn’t she?—it echoed within her as 
she became aware of the sound, outside, of the return of her friends.” 


The strength of this entire episode is not exclusively rooted in the subtle 
collision of Kate’s and Milly’s points of view, undeniably though they 
shape, as it were, the split second marking the indifferent moment at 
which the embrace of the dove may turn from passive to active, from 
being received into the circle of friends to both (self)-exclusion and 
superiority, cool and violent. Underlying it all is a third point of view: 
the locus governing the entire novel: Milly merging with the Bronzino 
painting: “dead, dead, dead.” Small wonder that this passage of self- 
discovery is concluded with a visit to another gallery: “And now she 
was going to the National Gallery.”” On that occasion Milly is yet 
again confronted with her dove-like weakness: “She really knew before 
long that what held her was the mere refuge, that something within her 
was after all too weak for the Turners and Titians.”** There certainly 
is a double entendre in this self-analysis insofar as Milly’s weakness 
in front of the paintings will prove to include her strength. Ironically, 
as we have seen, the way she had handled her confrontation with the 


°° The Wings of the Dove 231-2 [The Bodley Head Henry James]. 
” Ibid. 234. 
8 Ibid. 236. 
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Bronzino in Lord Mark’s picture gallery made use of a very Turner- 
like painting—and looking technique: “and the reason it came was 
that she found herself, for the first moment, looking at the mysterious 
portrait through tears. Perhaps it was her tears that made it just then 
so strange and fair...” If it is amongst paintings that Milly’s fateful 
infatuation with Denscher starts to materialise (since, upon happening 
to meet Kate and Denscher in the Gallery, Denscher is ‘given away’ by 
Kate to Milly so as to be all hers), it also represents the moment she 
starts out to paint her invisible—or, rather, her clouded, Turner-like— 
self-portrait, the portrait, that is, of someone who is able “to resist the 
bliss of what she has.”™™ Crammed in, then, between two picture gal- 
leries, the concept of the dove is being conceived. Those co-ordinates 
will determine its subsequent flight to the extent that the bird upon 
folding its wings turns into a monumental painting itself. 


Although the dove keeps reappearing throughout the novel, it is in 
the final scene that its effectiveness is put to the test. Just as in the last 
scene of The Golden Bowl, so in the closure of The Wings of the Dove, 
that test will mainly consist of the experiment of rereading the novel 
only to discover that earlier appearances of the dove, appreciated by 
the innocent reader as ever so many playful introductions of literary 
imagery, have to be reassessed as following the same grim pattern of 
the so-called denouement. Thus, in the course of events, both Kate and 
Denscher can be seen to fall under the spell of the dove’s figure such as 
its being “bejewelled’ in an un-dovelike fashion: “‘She is a dove,’ Kate 
went on, ‘and one somehow doesn’t think of a dove as bejewelled. Yet 
they suit her to the ground.” At the same time, Denscher’s musings 
about the nature and implications of Kate’s remark bring to the sur- 
face the cruel way in which the virtual blessings of the jewels as a gift 
are intertwined with the possibility of that gift being cracked. 


“Yes—down to the ground is the word.’ Denscher saw how they [the 
jewels] suited her, but was perhaps still more aware of something intense 
in his companion’s feelings about them. Milly was indeed a dove; this 
was the figure, though it most applied to the spirit. Yet he knew in a 
moment that Kate was just now, for reasons hidden from him, excep- 
tionally under the impression of that element of wealth in her which 
was a power, which was a great power, and which was dove-like only so 


»° Ibid. 187. 
100 Tbid. 124. 
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far as one remembers that doves have wings and wondrous flights, have 
them as well as tender tints and soft sounds. It even came to him dimly 
that such wings could in a given case—had truly, in the case with which 
he was concerned—spread themselves for protection.’” 


It would be very tempting indeed to reduce this passage to a splen- 
did display of psychology. Kate’s greed would thus be countered by 
Denscher’s weak spot—the weak spot also in Kate’s plotting: the pos- 
sibility of Denscher, possessing “the potential recognition of ideas” 
rather than being able to guarantee their strength, falling in love with 
his protectress. One of those ‘potential recognitions’ on Denscher’s 
part is the fact that he dimly discerns the possible nature of Milly’s 
‘dove-like’ power. Conversely, his weakness would be his failure to 
name the very twist inside that power, the crack inside the gift, that is, 
which is about to destroy the couple’s plotting. In other words, what 
the couple is incapable of in this passage, Kate due to overconfidence 
and greed, Denscher as “quite fallen away on the question of the ideas 
themselves”—is to connect their own plotting and scheming to the 
superior power of the dove; or, to make things even more complicated, 
although Denscher at this stage proves to experience a sense of protec- 
tion under the wings of the dove, he is utterly unable to appreciate that 
protection for what it is really worth: the power of the dove abounding 
with “tints and soft sounds” over its prey. Part of that superiority and 
gentle violence is the fact that from the outset any psychology as much 
as any plotting is covered by the wings of the dove. 

From this analysis it follows that the element of tragic irony with 
regard to Kate’s and Denscher’s destiny as it presents itself to the 
second-time reader, does not merely concern their being blinded by 
até while busily staging destiny. If Milly turns out to be the couple’s 
nemesis, she does not strike at the end of the play with death and 
revenge just to leave the stage with the victims slain. Having been part 
and parcel of the couple’s ‘consciousness’ all along she is determined 
to stay. As such she is the opposite of the dieu caché. If she is absent, 
she is so in a way reminiscent of Rosen’s silent music that continues 
to make itself heard. 

This very fact of Milly in a sense being part of Kate and Denscher’s 
consciousness would seem to undermine Krook’s religious phrasing of 
her martyrdom as “the holy life and holy death of one Milly Theale.” 


101 Tbid. 403. 
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If there is religion in the air, it is religion in the reverse, evaporating 
on its way out. As a result, the effects of Milly’s life and death cannot 
be said to be a “first knowledge of an order of goodness and power 
greater than any of this world by itself can show.” For that the ele- 
ment of condensation is too strong, or, to put it differently, for that 
the Jamesian interdependency of minds is too much transformed into 
a single arrested moment. The constraints of that moment, symbolised 
as in a chronotope by the spatial constraints of the wings of the dove, 
have their effect on the characters involved in the simultaneous act of 
embracing and being embraced. There is just no room here for gener- 
osity for its own sake just as there is no room for a free reception of 
an alleged gift. 

Ultimately, we are once again presented with a Dantesque bulla 
albeit in a very special outfit. When Denscher, in his last conversation 
with Kate, justifiably claims never to have been in love with Milly, Kate 
understands that her favourite bird—“dead, dead, dead”—has struck 
back, as a result of which the curtain falls over her relationship with 
Denscher and their common future: 


She took it, but after a little she met it. ‘I believe that now—for the time 
she lived. I believe it at least for the time you were there. But your change 
came—as it might well—the day you last saw her; she died for you then 
that you might understand her. From that hour you did.’ With which 
Kate slowly rose. ‘And I do now. She did it for us.’ Denscher rose to face, 
and she went on with her thought. ‘I used to call her, in my stupidity— 
for want of anything better—a dove. Well she stretched out her wings, 
and it was to that they reached. They cover us.” 


Here we have a bulla in the shape of a single painting combining the 
Bronzino with the Turners and Titians. Like the people of Israel “for 
whom the sea opened” and like the Prince in The Golden Bowl Kate 
and Denscher are dead “before Jordan saw its heirs.” Less identifiably 
moody than the Prince—and certainly less aristocratically ‘liable’ to 
depth—Kate and Denscher nonetheless suffer from the ‘death in the 
afternoon,’ the moment, that is, when the dynamic voices of life fall 
silent and the sin of sloth enters. Difficult though it may be to pinpoint 
the Jamesian writing technique of creating a continuum of stylistic 
waves—Turner-like—interspersed with a steady rhythm of gaps, hesi- 
tations and silences (“she took it, but after a little while she met it”), 


12 Ibid. 538. 
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it is those gaps that shape the abysmal ambiguity of his discourse. If 
Sir Luke may have been able to act on the spot and on the spur of the 
moment (and as such is closer to the horrible truth of life and death 
than any of the schemers and plotters), the plotting couple reach out 
for bliss while evoking damnation. Theirs is a different sense of time 
and space, spun out, it seems, in the guise of plot designed to frame 
both a past and a future into a present. But how fateful does the mar- 
riage between spinning out (as another version of the Augustinian 
distentio animi) and plot turn out to be when Kate and Denscher are 
seen to mistake plot for time! In the event, plot proves itself incapable 
of being charged with time. Instead, it falls flat. Conversely, it is the 
Jamesian gaps and hesitancies that somehow are the loci which, in 
their very emptiness, are able to lodge time as the Augustinian notion 
of the hovering present and attentio (focus on gift and grace, that is). 
In a sense Milly is the only one who somehow succeeds in carving 
out a life by “asking for abysses.” She manages to “resist the bliss of 
what she has” and thus somehow sketches the contours of her life 
as a sovereign gift poisoned though it may be in its relationship to 
others; the drama meanwhile lies in the fact that there is no moment 
allowing for that relationship not to exist. “‘She died for you then that 
you might understand her’”: credo ut intelligam. By contrast, develop- 
ing plot, shaping life as a story or a propositum without taking into 
account the force of destiny is based on the refusal of an ungiven gift, 
on a cracked bowl or a flawed view of time, in short, on a lack of focus 
and perseverance. If Harnack was right in saying that no history can 
be construed on the basis of a gratia irresistibilis that is split up in 
irreconcilable parts, one lesser and prior, the other better and poste- 
rior, efforts to design a plot in the guise of a (better) future that cannot 
be connected to a (horrible) past, are equally bound to fail since no 
present can be established. What James may have spotted is the fact 
that, once passion takes over from action, perseverance is bound to 
be monumental: “She'll have it all or she'll miss it all.” Thus the end 
of The Wings of the Dove “we shall never be again as we were” should 
not exclusively be read in Miltonian terms as the exile from paradise. 
It rather opens up the abyss of refusal, the unsustainability of voice, 
the breakdown of plot and, finally, the enigma of possession (“well she 
stretched out her wings, and it was to that they reached. They cover 
us”) in face of a “dove descending.” 
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Leaving Hartmann von Aue’s Gregorius aside, we have so far been 
confronted with stories in which the ‘spirit of future regeneration’ 
failed to materialise and turn into a present. Put in terms of Dante’s 
pilgrimage, we seem to be doomed to keep lingering in Purgatorio. For 
how else are Calvin’s elect to be characterised but as a powerful and 
appropriate addition to Purgatorio’s inhabitants if we pass them by in 
their frozen state inside the head of Christ unable to make themselves 
heard yet crying out from their earthly position words that can only 
be spoken apud deum? Is that a proper way of being in Paradiso? And 
even though, word-wise, they cannot be pinpointed as being either in 
heaven or on earth, does not that very linguistic homelessness—in the 
guise of a (virtual) bi-location of sorts—testify to their being in some 
kind of Purgatorio where, somehow echoing their ‘dove and prototype, 
Christ himself, their voice, at once mute and vociferous, is suspended 
and broken? Subsequently, once inside Purgatorio, one comes inevi- 
tably across the sin of sloth since it is there that one meets the people 
who once upon a time had the opportunity to move either toward 
heaven or toward hell, but, for one reason or another, have become 
stuck instead. James’ protagonists proved to be replete with sloth, their 
attempts to plan and shape their respective lives being overtaken by 
flawed beginnings. What was left were unrealised proposals and mis- 
conceived plots that had once looked so promising and seductive but 
had now become utterly useless. All that remained of the possibilities 
to have plot and propositum empowered and put into action was the 
gift of the golden bowl or the wings of the dove which, ungiven and 
“dead, dead, dead,” was no less violent and possessive for all that. 
Here extremes can be seen to meet insofar as both the hard-working 
and ‘confident’ Calvinist and the slothful Jamesian hero and heroine 
fail at the issue of time-management. They fail, in other words, in 
handling past and future in such a way as to establish a real present. 
The Calvinist, on the one hand, is being presented—or believes he is, 
and at times struggles to believe he is—with the gift of perseverance. 
Yet he appears incapable of making the language in which that gift is 
wrapped his own. He just cannot prove the donum perseverantiae to 
be really his. Seen from the vantage point of his future regeneration 
he does not come down to earth, appearances notwithstanding. The 
Jamesian protagonist, on the other hand, does not persevere because, 
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despite ever so many manifestations of progress,’ he is unable to get 
really moving by processing a real past into a real future. As a result, 
the abundance of faith of the one and the lack of zeal of the other 
reveal cracks in the ‘bowl’ of life. 


All in all, we seem further removed than ever from the Augustinian 
problem of predestination, not to speak of any solution of its aporias. 
If that is true, what has been the purpose of the lengthy digressions 
on Gregorius’s penance, the humanistic medium quiddam of Calvin’s 
predestination, the sloth of the Israelites in Dante’s Purgatorio and 
the failed plottings in James’ novels? The answer to that question is 
simple. Due to the fact that predestination “breaks the air” its effect is 
bound to be historical and temporal. In other words, it is supposed to 
mark time and history in its very essence. That essence is, in its turn, 
incapable of manifesting itself—or, for that matter, of being grasped— 
directly as a punctum of God’s eternity containing both his propositum 
and its anthropological counterpart, perseverance. Delay, digression, 
dispossession and sloth are the key concepts here that can help us to 
get to grips with the ineluctable presence of human destiny as a divine 
gift. However, contrary to their ‘normal’ appearance, they are not self- 
subsistent, free to expand ad libitum and ad infinitum. They are, rather, 
governed by the Augustinian notion of time. And it is indeed Augus- 
tinian temporality that has been underlying my analyses so far, its 
main characteristic being the blowing up of the notion of an ordinary 
succession of events and highlighting the grip of the focus of present 
time, the praesens praesentis both toward the past and the future. For 
our attempts at getting hold of the workings of irresistible grace as the 
epitome of the praesens praesentis to be successful, it will be a prereq- 
uisite to blend delay, digression and dispossession into eternity’s pos- 
sessiveness, into grace, that is, if only shadow-like in the split second 
of the epiphany of the present. If the gap between the two may seem 
unbridgeable, the alarming reality of eternity’s invasion speaks quite 
differently. Eternity may, in a manner of speaking, be more on the 
brink of boredom than we realise, and time closer to fixity: “bruissant 


18 The Jamesian protagonists being in Purgatorio rather than in Inferno, that means, 
in my view, that progress is not being ruled out a priori. Thus the final scene of The 
Golden Bowl may indeed forebode a happy marriage of a kind. It is inside happiness, 
however, that sloth makes itself felt most poignantly. 
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des vieilles équivoques où s'ennuie l’éternité/soughing with old double- 
entendres where eternity is bored.” Or, to quote the more mundane 
phrasing of Racine’s’ line by Beckett’s Murphy: “‘For me,’ said Neary, 
with the same sigh as before, ‘the air is always full of such, soughing 
with the bawdy innuendo of eternity.’”’ In other words, it is the affin- 
ity between, or even the near-identity of, time and eternity, of sloth, 
dispossession, grace and possession that is comprised in Augustinian 
temporality and has to be assessed as such. Anytime and anywhere 
the one is reflected in the other. Consequently, no moment of that 
mutual embrace, whether time-wise or eternity-wise, can be abstracted 
from the way it manifests itself in the remembrance of history. Just 
as time resides inside Ambrose’s poem (being remembered), so both 
time and eternity are to be found inside the (realised) propositum of 
human existence, from grace and redemption to fall and damnation, 
from possession and bliss to dispossession and despond. 


By way of conclusion we might say that so far the Dantesque bulla has 
proved a most helpful reading tool in cracking the nut of predestina- 
tion that “breaks the air” in time and history, albeit mainly in its nega- 
tive disguise of dispossession. Raining down from heaven images take 
momentarily hold of the poet in order next to “break up of itself, like 
a bubble lacking water in which it forms.” That is how the Dantesque 
bulla punctuates moments of history in their very lightness and tem- 
porality. In the process it almost blurs the distinction between dream 
and reality. Why? Because by pinpointing in a remarkable fashion a 
single and unique moment in time, it presents history in its entirety. 
That, however, can no longer be history or time in its diffusiveness 
but, rather, as focus (the attentio quae perdurat), like the remember- 
ing of Ambrose’s hymn, all of it. Here the “we shall never be as we 
were,” “frozen for inspection,” has become the ‘realised’ propositum 
into which James’ plotting protagonists had so desperately schemed to 
inject the breath of life. 


104 Tt seems as if the line is not by Racine at all but is being made up by Beckett, a 
move that would not altogether be out of line with the bravura displayed in and by 
Murphy. 

15 Cf. Hugh Kenner, Samuel Beckett (London: John Calder, 1962 ), 22. 

1% Cf. Robert Jordan, “Time and Contingency in St. Augustine,” in Augustine. A Col- 
lection of Critical Essays, ed. R.A. Markus (New York: Double Day, 1972), 255-80. 
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To underline this lyrical potential of the gift of destiny it makes 
sense to parade our heroes and heroines one final time as ‘raindrops 
falling on the head’ of reader and writer alike: Gregorius whose sinful 
life is subsumed under the contracted moment of his perseverance;'” 
Calvin’s elect pinpointed as a caricature of Pauline possession; James’ 
expanding and wavering discourse contracted into the marital embrace 
and the dove descending. Only on the condition that those bulla’s are 
in place do these atomic punctuations of the present reveal the toil- 
some pilgrimage of the writer/poet as well as the protracted moods 
(whether damned or blessed forever or between and betwixt) of all 
those of whose frozen existence he is granted to catch a glimpse. The 
mystery of moodiness—including its effects of retardation and ennui— 
thus springs from the deep fountain of the present as the place or 
point where time and eternity meet, and the gift, awesome indeed, of 
grace and destiny is to be given and received. 


No less an author than Beckett has expressed this entire complex of 
(a blend of Dantesque and Augustinian) temporality through his own 
rereading and reshaping of Dante. In Dante and the Lobster, which is 
the first chapter of More Pricks than Kicks, he introduces one of the 
characters from Purgatorio, Belacqua. In Canto 4 the view of a man 
sitting behind a rock “weary, clasping his knees and holding his face 
low down to him” makes Dante cry out to Virgil: “ʻO my dear Lord, 
cast thine eyes on him there who shows himself more indolent than if 
sloth were his sister.” When the man opens his mouth Dante recog- 
nises him as Belacqua, a Florentine lute maker with a reputation for 
indolence in matters religious. An interesting clash between two differ- 
ent life styles, or, rather, between two different life tempi, takes place. 
Upon Belacqua’s languid inquiry into Dante’s progress (“‘hast thou 
quite made out how the sun drives his car past thy left shoulder? ”), 
the latter cannot help smiling, thus lending a touch of lightness to the 
scene of seeing an old acquaintance where he had always been, more 
or less content, sitting there motionless “for life as it were.” ““Belac- 


107 Cf. Thomas Mann (following Hartmann von Aue) who has Gregorius while 
doing his lengthy penance on the rock lose his sense of time and duration. 

8 Cf. Kenner, Samuel Beckett, 18: “But waiting, clearly, has always been to his 
taste, for Dante smiles recalling the legendary torpitude of his old friend back in Flor- 
ence. ‘Sedendo et quiescendo anima efficitur sapiens,’ he used to quote when Dante 
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qua,” Dante replies, “I am not grieved for thee henceforth. But tell 
me, why are thou seated here? Doest thou wait for escort or hast thou 
only resumed the old ways?” The answer is that Belacqua has to wait 
and in a sense replicate the delay of penance in his lifetime before 
being able to ‘go up’ unless “‘prayer helps me from a heart that lives 
in grace.’”! 

Beckett’s rereading focuses on the theme of temporality. His Bel- 
acqua is as sluggish as the original one and struggles through the day 
from morning to lunch-time to dinner. The entire scene is fraught 
with sloth. The Dantesque hero starts his day with...reading Dante: 


It was morning and Belacqua was stuck in the first of the canti on the 
moon. He was so bogged that he could move neither backward nor for- 
ward. Blissful Beatrice was there, Dante also, and she explained the spots 
on the moon to him. She showed him in the first place where he was at 
fault, then she put up her own explanation. She had it from God, there- 
fore he could rely on its being accurate in every particular. All he had 
to do was to follow her, step by step. Part one, the refutation, was plain 
sailing. She made her point clearly, she said what she had to say without 
fuss or loss of time. But part two, the demonstration, was so dense that 
Belacqua could not make head or tail of it. The disproof, the reproof, 
that was patent. But then came the proof, a rapid shorthand of the real 
facts, and Belacqua was bogged indeed. Bored also, impatient to get on 
to Piccarda. Still he pored over the enigma, he would not concede him- 
self conquered; he would understand at least the meanings of the words, 
the order in which they were spoken and the nature of the satisfaction 
that they conferred on the misinformed poet, so that when they were 
ended he was refreshed and could raise his heavy head, intending to 
return thanks and make formal retraction of his old opinion. 

He was still running his brain against this impenetrable passage when 
he heard midday strike.'° 


In this passage the poet is taken to task by being drawn into the read- 
ing process (in particular by being confronted with the tools of rheto- 
ric) which in its turn is parodied as hard labour and time consuming. 
The reader who happens to be none other than Belacqua being stuck 
in the canti on the moon and unable to move forward or backward 


upbraided him, and now his ‘Brother, what avails it to ascend?’ falls on the ears of the 
purposeful Dante with a double meaning.” 

© Dante, The Divine Comedy 2, Purgatorio, trans. John D. Sinclair (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1971), 58-61; Canto 4.100-35. 

10 Samuel Beckett, More Pricks than Kicks (London: Calder & Boyars, 1966), 1. 
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pays the poet in kind, so to speak, by mirroring, in a closed herme- 
neutical circle, the slothful guitar maker emerging from Dante’s poem 
itself. Underneath the effort to get a grip on the impenetrable text (as 
another parody of its Romantic inaccessibility) simmer boredom and 
impatience that are both marked and relieved by the striking of the 
bell.” After our hero has managed to execute his three ‘obligations’: 
“lunch, then [buying] the lobster, then the Italian lesson,” he rounds 
the day off by visiting his aunt bringing the lobster for dinner. “Belac- 
qua drew near to the house of his aunt. Let us call it Winter, that dusk 
may fall now and a moon rise.”'!’ “In the hour,” then, “that the day’s 
heat, overcome by the earth and sometimes by Saturn, can no longer 
temper the cold of the moon,” Beckett comes up with a Canto—and 
within that Canto with a bulla—of his own. Thus he makes sense of 
the ‘disproof’ and the ‘reproof’ of the chapter’s mocking beginning by 
reducing them to the proof of the pudding that, before being in the 
eating, has first to be tested in the cooking. Upon unwrapping the lob- 
ster, the nephew, unfamiliar with the way it is to be cooked, discovers 
to his horror that it is still moving and has to be boiled alive. Resigned 
to that procedure he tries, as another reading effort with regard to an 
impenetrable text, to make the best of it: “Well, thought Belacqua, it’s 
a quick death, God help us all. It is not.”''* Here both sloth and time 
strike back. As Hugh Kenner has noted, “there have been few inven- 
tions in fiction to compare with the voice from universal space that 
speaks those three words.”™!* Through it Beckett solves as it were the 
densest part of the demonstration, the proof, which Belacqua could 
not make head or tail of. What those three words tell is the extensive 
story of sloth, of the lobster moving almost invisibly (comprised in 
Belacqua’s languid ignorance that somehow mirrors this near immov- 
ability), of its protracted suffering. “Well, thought Belacqua, it’s a quick 
death, God help us all. It is not” as a “rapid shorthand of the real facts” 


11 This is eloquently expressed by Kenner as follows: “Belacqua dreaming of Belac- 
qua dreaming—the life in the mind repeating the life ‘from the spermarium to the 
crematorium’—...,” Samuel Beckett, 19. 

12 An allusion to the striking of the bell that mark the ‘stream of consciousness’ 
Virginia Woolf’s Mrs Dalloway? 

13 Beckett, More Pricks than Kicks, 20. 

14 Tbid. 21. Cf. the end of Molloy as discussed in chapter 1 (as another reflection of 
Augustinian temporality): “It is midnight. The rain is beating on the windows. It was 
not midnight. It was not raining.” 

15 Kenner, Samuel Beckett, 49. 
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is the ultimate performance of dispossession. In it eternity’s ennui that 
rules the language of dispossession and reigns supreme over its slow- 
ness, manifests itself in the guise of a bulla, an image that, like another 


raesens praesentis, “appears and breaks,” consumed by either fire or 
fire.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SUSTAINABILITY OF VOICE 


4.1. THE EPIPHANY OF SCRIPTURE 


“Da quod iubes, iube quod vis/Grant what you command and command 
what you will.” If we compare the outcome of Augustine’s search for 
voice in the Confessions as discussed in chapter 2 with Beckett’s merci- 
less verdict on the possible avoidance of sloth: “it was not,” at the end 
of chapter 3, the question arises as to the sustainability of conversion 
which, for Augustine, is identical to the sustainability of voice. The 
problem seems all the more compelling in view of the fact that the 
Augustinian notion of time as the focus on the praesens praesentis, in 
one way or another, was seen to fit in with the Beckett-like disguise 
in which it appeared at the end of chapter 1: “It is midnight. The rain 
is beating on the windows. It was not midnight. It was not raining.” 
Rather than being commissioned to destroy the materialisation of time 
altogether, the fact that “time is and time is not” was meant to articu- 
late the drama of delay and hesitation: “sero te amavi/late have I loved 
you.” ‘Slippage’ was the key-word here as the theatrical version of the 
distentio animi marking time not so much as a succession of moments 
(and events) but, rather, as the succession of failed attempts to hold 
on to the moment, like the performance of a clown whose frantic and 
ever intensified efforts to catch a self-blown soap bubble culminate in 
hilarious disaster. As in the comical scene, so in the realisation of the 
distentio animi, one failure triggers another up to the point of distinct 
efforts becoming indistinguishable and turning into the slapstick of 
one protracted delay. But even in the case of the clown vainly trying to 
catch his bubble, it is focus, articulating—or trying to articulate—one 
slippage after another, that keeps the audience spellbound. 

So far so good. Does, however, the prominent presence of slippage 
justify my next move, made in chapter 3, of reducing the problem of 
predestination to that which it is arguably not: a matter of mood, and, 
more specifically, sloth? To address this question we should first take a 
look at the position the da quod iubes occupies inside the Confessions. 
Its threefold appearance in book 10 is generally taken to have been the 
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starting point of the Pelagian controversy; an assumption which can 
indeed be based on sound historical facts. Thus we know, for instance, 
that Pelagius, upon learning about this very passage, took offence at 
it." However, the subsequent course the controversy took including the 
hardening of positions on both sides should not blind us to the subtle 
fabric of predestination’s origins. To stress, repeat, exaggerate and 
simplify the issues at stake as Augustine has done in the later treatises 
on grace and perseverance was part of the polemical genre and of its 
functional limitations. It would be a serious mistake not to appreciate 
the genre for what it is worth and identify the isolated and polemical 
use of words and concepts with the richness of meaning they may have 
had in other contexts, although, regrettably, we hardly know anything 
about the way predestination has functioned, if at all, within such a 
broader and richer framework. As a result, as I have pointed out in 
the introduction to chapter 3, the harsh and context-less appearance of 
predestination has contributed considerably to the even harsher shape 
of its survival as in the works of Gottschalk, Calvin and Jansenius. Yet, 
if we keep following the soundtrack of voice, our first task will be to 
listen to the lyricism of predestination in its land of origin. Having met 
that requirement we may become even less impressed by the drum of 
the later treatises and less sure about fixed and repeatable meanings of 
authority and gift, grace and rejection as well as about the scriptural, 
mainly Pauline, language of authority by which the entire complex was 
turned into an impregnable fortification. 

Now, as we remember from our analysis of the “tolle lege/pick up 
and read,” the arrogation of voice in the garden scene concerned pre- 
cisely the problem of perseverance in its guise of continence. “Not in 
riots and drunken parties, not in eroticism and indecencies, not in 
strife and rivalry, but put on the Lord Jesus and make no provision 
for the flesh in its lusts.” The text from Paul’s letter to the Romans that 
had triggered the final step to conversion is indeed about possession— 
putting on Christ—and, as such, about focus. By appropriating those 
very Pauline words, Augustine established a present of sorts keeping 
the disintegration of the soul at bay. The step Augustine has taken in 
this passage to make the Pauline voice his own is far from being based 
on a formal command or authority. Yet, for all that, it is no less the 
appropriation of a voice coming from Jenseits like the sound of the 


' See Augustine, De dono perseverantiae 53, PL 45:1026. 
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horns in the last bars of Bruckner’s ninth symphony. In that remote 
capacity it turns out to be so irresistible that the unilateral sound or 
command from the other side turns into a presence of eternity inside 
the mind which somehow has been there all along. The end of the 
symphony, like the end of the search for wisdom, faith and conver- 
sion, does not only point to the future but also to the past contract- 
ing, as in one poetical utterance, both past and future into a sound at 
once protracted and finite that can be spoken here and now. Thus the 
authority of the biblical voice as well as its wavering appropriation are 
fathomless and fragile sounding within a context of love that is “ever 
burning and never extinguished,” but also ever in need of being “set 
on fire”: 


My entire hope is exclusively in your great mercy. Grant what you com- 
mand, and command what you will. You require continence. A certain 
writer has said (Wisdom 8: 21): ‘As I knew that no one can be continent 
except God grants it, and this very thing is part of wisdom, to know 
whose gift this is.’ By continence we are collected together and brought 
to the unity from which we disintegrated into multiplicity. He loves you 
less who together with you loves something which he does not love for 
your sake. O love, you ever burn and are never extinguished. O charity, 
my God, set me on fire. You command continence; grant what you com- 
mand, and command what you will. 


Here we are presented with the subtle fabric of predestination’s origin. 
The love forever burning and never extinguished represents time both 
as the praesens praesentis and the underlying threat of disintegration as 
does its sequel “O charity, my God, set me on fire.” “Time is and time 
is not” means continence as the uninterrupted effort to catch, and hold 
on to, the moment which can only be sustained if granted by God. The 
request for the gift of that which is ordered by divine command is, in 
fact, a request to be set on fire as the realisation of continence. Con- 
sequently, the rhetorical quasi-inversio “command what you will” can 
never be read as offering the divine will a way out of the constraints of 
the “grant what you command.” In other words, rather than empha- 
sising the freedom of the divine will in its arbitrariness—which it has, 
unfortunately, come to mean in the course of the Pelagian controversy 
and thereafter—it reminds God of the nature of his gift as being the 
object of focus not only on the part of the believer but also from the 
viewpoint of the giver. “What God wills” can be no different from the 
love ever burning and never extinguished whose flames, once ignited, 
are meant to take on the shape of the donum perseverantiae. Just as the 
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moment of conversion was characterised by the single-mindedness of 
a will that up to that point had been divided within itself, so the divine 
will cannot be but the performative of purpose and action. Conversely, 
“command what you will” can never be a willingness on the part of 
the receiver to put up with any gift of any nature whatsoever (includ- 
ing damnation). It is rather to be seen as the ultimate cry for the per- 
fect gift, that is, for continence and focus in the guise of duration and 
sustainability of voice. 

All this is not to deny the fact that, as far as predestination is con- 
cerned, Augustine apparently overstated his case once confronted with 
opponents whose criticism of his views had history on its side (Pela- 
gius) or who were the better dialecticians and debaters (Julianus of 
Eclanum). What I do want to point out is that the subtle fabric of 
the “grant what you command and command what you will” prevents 
one from reading the later doctrine of predestination pure and simple 
into presumed early beginnings. Once more it may pay off to follow 
the soundtrack of voice and try to appreciate the matter, to the extent 
to which the shape of Augustine’s writings allows us to, within the 
parameters of time and literary form. In doing so we may even be able 
to hear echoes of that voice in the simplified and repetitive statement 
of the case as part of the latter day religious warfare between Augus- 
tine and his opponents. 

If, throughout Augustine’s writing career, the combined forces of 
predestination, grace and the gift of perseverance had been present in 
their bleakest appearance as the guarantee of divine sovereignty, my 
introduction of moods—and in particular, of sloth—as the realisation 
of refusal and rejection would have been demonstrably wide of the 
Augustinian mark. And even if we take a more subtle view of the mat- 
ter, it is hard if not impossible to argue in favour of any moodiness 
on the part of the receiving or refusing subject as, for Augustine, it is 
driven by either love or libidinal sin.’ As far as sloth is concerned, it is 
the monastic sin par excellence as we find it in Evagrius Ponticus and 
John Cassian, authors, incidentally, whose views were thought to be 
squarely on the side of Pelagius. The essence of sloth (acedia) is that 
it invades the monastic mind at its most vulnerable, involved, that 
is, in the uninterrupted rhythm of the monastic routine and exercise 


2 libidinal in the sense of Augustinian libido (like the libido dominandi) and not 
in the Freudian sense. 
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whose very repetitiveness exposes the monk to the sudden aggres- 
sion of boredom and depression. It is the midday demon that strikes 
precisely at the languid moment when the sun is at its peak and the 
world seems almost to have come to a standstill (siesta time) causing 
a moodswing which turns day into night and the heat of the midday 
sun into the cold of the moon. 

Little does it help us if we point to the fact that western monasti- 
cism has developed as a mixture of Eastern-patristic and Augustinian 
ideas. The fact that, in the course of the Middle Ages, the Augustin- 
ian drive and unrest have become part of the monastic mind would 
still not solve the problem of the sovereignty of gift that is supposed 
to dominate the will, whether good or evil. Nor would the fact that 
sloth stands out precisely for the absence of willpower lend it a more 
Augustinian touch since it is still (mental) exercise as based on a ‘free’ 
decision and the self-control of a will that is supposed to mend the 
problem rather than the sheer gift of grace. 

Yet the blending of the quest for continence into the da quod iubes 
et iube quod vis can be seen as the establishment of a lock keeping 
at bay the outside waters whose pressure is being felt at all times. As 
such the manifestation of sloth as discussed in the previous chapter 
can be called the hinterland of continence. Paradoxically, the way we 
have traced sloth in Dante and James did not follow the ascetic track 
as being open to amendments and exercise. It was fate that invaded 
the lives of the poem’s and novels’ protagonists merging with plot- 
ting and decision making in the process, the main part of the para- 
dox being that ‘in the process,’ unlike the monastic pattern of exercise 
hovering between failure and progress, progress and failure, was con- 
tracted into the temporality of the praesens praesentis. Only in that 
molecular shape did it succeed, like predestination itself, in blending 
into decision making once and for all, the effects of which could be 
seen to radiate both backward and forward. Admittedly, the pattern of 
monastic exercise as a shaping and re-building of the self, is as circular 
as the Augustinian punctum, both shrinking and widening. The differ- 
ence lies in the handling of time. Whereas both the monastic and the 
Augustinian minds live under the permanent threat of disintegration, 
‘sloth’ as the decision not to move on derives from an Augustinian- 
like focus. But, unlike the monastery imitating paradisiacal eternity, 
Augustine’s focus—in its most barren guise, detached from the his- 
torical adjustments made to it—does not pretend to act as if that focus 
can in fact be sustained (by ritual, contemptus mundi meditation or 
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otherwise). Decisions having been taken once and for all, whether on a 
macro- or micro-level (“she'll have it all or she’ll miss it all”), slippage, 
even into the near-immovability of sloth, takes on a more restless and 
abysmal guise (to be compared, in poetical terms, to Dante’s nervous- 
ness caused by the images raining down on the poet). Springing from 
the attentio perdurat the unsustainable focus of the mind that can only 
be grasped and remembered by a process of forgetting in and through 
the distentio animi, opens up the times in which we live: historicity 
and temporality proper. Ultimately, that is where Ambrose’s poem, 
the donum perseverantiae and the drama of decision making (conver- 
sion) meet, in the praesens praesentis containing both past and future 
as the big black hole in reality. It is governed, not from the outside 
but intrinsically as the gift of destiny produced by causae ignotae/the 
unknown causes of time and eternity: Haec est praedestinatio sancto- 
rum nihil aliud; praescientia scilicet et praeparatio beneficiorum Dei, 
quibus certissime liberantur quicumque liberantur.’ “The predestina- 
tion of the saints comes down to this: the foreknowledge and prepa- 
ration of God’s benefactions through which most certainly those will 
be set free whosoever will be set free.”* It is this reflection of eternity 
in time that seems unsustainable except for the voice that manages to 
break out, and make sense of the circularity of the statement “those 
will be set free whosoever will be set free,” that is, the voice capable 
of accounting for both gift and will as implied in the da quod iubes, 
iube quod vis. 


The first obstacle we face in approaching the arrogation of voice as 
encapsulated in the da quod iubes is language itself. In chapter 2 on 
the seriousness of the Confessions, we were able to observe the ulti- 
mate appropriation of voice as the performative of action the one 
moment at which Augustine could be seen to have himself possessed 


> Like Augustine’s entire ‘doctrine’ of predestination this quote can be read in two 
different ways. If one stresses the problem of foreknowledge, it is mainly concerned 
with the time-path of divine predestination (most of the history of the doctrine has 
been concerned with this issue); however, if one focuses on the second part (“those 
will be set free who will be set free”) the wider context of Augustine’s thought can be 
taken into account such as the problem of the temporality of life in the saeculum and 
the causae ignotae of that very life. See infra the discussion of City of God. Of course, 
I do not want to deny the relevance of the first part, but it may make sense to look 
for a more comprehensive view in this matter. 

+ De dono perseverantiae, 35; PL 45:1014. 
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by the divine Word by “putting on the Lord Jesus.” In the next chap- 
ter, however, the sustainability of that possession proved to be quite 
problematic. Gottschalk’s more radical stance that speech could only 
be adequate if spoken apud deum symbolised the aporias involved (as 
became evident in Calvin, for instance, whose elect ended up inside 
the head of Christ being at once vociferous and mute). At first glance 
Augustine seems to have addressed this problem quite successfully by 
extending, in the Confessions, the moment produced by the tolle lege, 
both backward and forward, as one protracted cry toward God who 
in a sense can be said, in his turn, to have rewarded this sustained 
prayer by causing to rain down on the head of the supplicant biblical 
words and images as ever so many epiphanic moments. The revelatory 
moment par excellence at which Augustine, guided by the tolle lege, 
has wrapped himself in the cloths of Christ would seem both as radi- 
antly beautiful and frightening as the way Proust sums up his hero’s 
discovery of life and love in the closing lines of A l’ombre des jeunes 
filles en fleurs/Within a Budding Grove: 


And after Francoise [the maid servant] had removed her pins from the 
mouldings of the windowframe, taken down her various cloths, and 
drawn back the curtains, the summer day which she disclosed seemed 
as dead, as immemorially ancient as would have been a sumptuously 
attired dynastic mummy from which our old servant had done no more 
than precautionally unwind the linen wrappings before displaying it to 
my gaze, embalmed in its vesture of gold. 


What is so reminiscent here of the Augustinian rhythm in the Con- 
fessions, is the sheer suspense included in the moment of seeing the 
mummy “embalmed in its vesture of gold.” This Proustian epiphany 
finding his hero spending, on doctor’s orders, his mornings in bed “with 
the room darkened,” recalls the novel’s famous beginning: “Longtemps 
je me suis couché de bonne heure/For a long time I used to go to bed 
early,” both longtemps and de bonne heure somehow being reminiscent 
of the sero te amavi. This beginning is in its turn resumed in the open- 
ing sentence of Within a Budding Grove II about the orders of the Bal- 
bec doctor to spend the mornings in the darkened room from which 
the daylight was to be resolutely shut. It is from darkness spanning the 
half-dream, half-sleep train of thought of the young boy then and of 


5 Marcel Proust, Within a Budding Grove, Part Two, trans. C.K. Scott Moncrieff 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1971), 355. 
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the adult author now that musings invade his mind about the bright 
sunshine outside on the beech where he had first been watching and, 
subsequently, been meeting, and getting acquainted with, the group of 
young girls on holiday. But, just as for Augustine writing the Confes- 
sions was not primarily about reconstructing the past but, rather, about 
restoring memory in its efforts to hold on to the moment of voice, so 
Proust’s hero in search for lost time records his fight to hold on to the 
duration of images (as the representation of time). Thus the incredible 
lightness and magical touch of this episode in Within a Budding Grove 
are counterpointed by decay and death, by unsustainability. Not only 
does it appear hard if not impossible initially to distinguish the distinct 
features of the young girls’ faces. The rapidly approaching moment of 
a consciously personal identity (coinciding with the developing focus 
of the male hero on a ‘single’ girl and imagined to culminate in physi- 
cal possession) also contains the contours of old age, decay and death. 
In the episode itself no clue is given as to the moment that the two, 
the blossom of youth and the decay of old age, meet. As, due to her 
refusal of physical rapprochement, the proposed encounter with the 
favourite girl of the moment, Albertine, ends in failure, no medium 
quiddam between past and future is offered that would enable the hero 
as well as the reader to pinpoint the fullness of time. With the holiday 
season nearing its end, the girls gone, the hotel (at Balbec) about to be 
closed down for the winter, Augustine’s distentio animi, the spreading 
out of the soul in the regio dissimilitudinis, can as it were be seen on 
its way back: the immensity of light, the sea and the world at large 
emerging out of the unfolding of the curtains, highlights the ‘undress- 
ing’ of the mummy in order to reveal its splendour as if opening up 
a future of unlimited dimensions. Yet at the same time the epiphany 
of the late summer day refolds the entire scene back and turns it, for 
all its brightness, into a mummified monument of temps perdu, “dead, 
dead, dead.” 


Nonetheless the following problem presents itself. The evanescent 
course of Proustian imagery as representing the elusive presence of 
the past is firmly embedded inside the flow of his language proper. The 
very elusiveness is both produced and restrained, so to speak, by the 
verbal waves of Proustian discourse. In contrast, Augustine’s recon- 
struction of temporality seems to resort, not only to motionless notions 
of authority—whose effects would seem to look threatening enough in 
themselves. Those notions are also expressed in terms of voice; a voice, 
however, that cannot avoid being frozen in the timeless authority of 
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scriptural speech. Not surprisingly, this aporia is most keenly felt when 
we confront the problem of predestination. How, then, can that speech 
still be “epiphanic’ if what it represents is absorbed by the fixity—or 
call it eternity—the Augustinian soul had been searching so desper- 
ately? If the analyses in the previous chapter have shown how difficult 
it was to distil temporality from the latter’s negative manifestation 
(rejection as the refusal to move), how much more impossible seems 
the task of phrasing predestination in positive terms, as possession and 
perseverance, without losing a sense of temporality altogether. “What 
have you that you did not receive?” It is this scriptural statement that 
somehow has to be made operational by being scrutinised, not only as 
to its being spoken apud deum, but, rather, with regard to its effective- 
ness and its intelligibility here and now. 

No matter the changes that may have occurred in the course of 
Augustine’s intellectual career, he has stuck throughout to the prin- 
ciple of the instrumental meaning of rhetoric and reflection. Tied up 
as language, including the language of Scripture, is with the memorial 
process of remembering, willing and understanding—as sketched out 
in the Confessions and pursued as well as elaborated in De trinitate—it 
is never to be viewed as an independent entity for its own sake. Neither 
are the instruments of rhetoric and intellectual scrutiny. In the case 
of reading and understanding Scripture, however, those instruments 
are not to be used in order to improve the delivery of speech or the 
writing of books. They are rather employed by the Christian reader in 
order to decipher speech and writing that as such are perfect. The fact, 
then, that the da quod iubes is linguistically enshrined in the perfect 
gift of Scripture may account for Augustine’s extraordinarily relaxed 
attitude toward the use of rules of (pagan) rhetoric and interpretation 
with regard to the understanding of Scripture. Thus, in the prologue 
to De doctrina christiana, he defends the use of interpretative rules and 
of rhetoric (the modus inveniendi/the discovery of the material and the 
modus proferendi/the presentation of the material) against those who 
claim direct access to Scripture. Refuting those people who boast they 
can do without rules, he firmly shifts the focus of the ‘possessed’ inter- 
preter to the arrogation of voice in space and time rather than ‘in the 
head of Christ. 


€ For a discussion of the identity of the potential opponents (in the ascetic circles) 
mentioned in this passage, see Karla Pollmann, Doctrina Christiana: Untersuchungen 
zu den Anfängen der christlichen Hermeneutik unter besonderer Berücksichtigung von 
Augustinus, De doctrina christiana (Freiburg, Switzerland: Universitatsverlag, 1996), 
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Paul may have been enlightened by a divine voice from heaven [on the 
road to Damascus]. Yet he was sent to a human being to receive the 
sacrament of baptism and be joined to the church. The same applies to 
the centurion, Cornelius, who was told by an angel that his prayers had 
been heard, but was nonetheless to be tutored by Peter in the subjects 
of ‘faith, hope and love’ (Acts 10). Likewise the Ethiopian eunuch in the 
story from Acts 8, who was reading the prophet Isaiah in his chariot 
needed the help of Philip ‘to understand what he was reading’ ‘How 
can I [understand] except some man should guide me?” All this could 
certainly have been done through an angel, but the human condition 
would be really forlorn if God appeared unwilling to minister his word 
to human beings through human agency (si per homines hominibus deus 
verbum suum ministrare nolle videtur).”® 


In addition to the important social aspects of human communica- 
tion implied in Augustine’s discovery of the reading of Scripture as a 
quintessentially Christian act of humility, other features come to the 
fore. Not the least of them is the question, underlying the argument 
throughout De doctrina christiana, as to the way biblical language func- 
tions. Now one of the optical illusions in historical research has often 
been the assumption that the notions ‘Bible’ or ‘biblical’ as part of the 
Christian tradition are self-evident and, as such, in no need of further 
qualification. Thus R.P.H. Green, in the introduction to his edition 
and translation of De doctrina, when discussing the tricky problem of 
the precise meaning of doctrina (teaching, culture, doctrine), stresses 
the fact that its “inspiration is not classical but biblical”: 


Augustine is not, as suggested by the still influential work of Marrou, 
constructing a self-conscious counterpart to the classical idea of doc- 
trina as ‘learning’ or ‘culture’, but rather performing the apostolically 
sanctioned task of Christian instruction. It is of course possible to derive 
from DDC a blueprint for what we might call a Christian culture, but 
Augustine does not see his project in that light. The work is about teach- 
ing Christianity; hence ‘Christian teaching’, referring both to the process 
and the content of teaching. Since for all but a special few (1. 94) it is 
scriptures that lead Christians to their goal, DDC is a guide to the dis- 
covery and communication of what is taught in the Bible.’ 


76ff; spiritual and mystical exegesis of Cassian (77-80); the typological interpretation 
in monasticism: ‘Aktualisierungsmechanismus.’ 

7 Acts 8:31. 

€ De doctrina christiana, preface. Augustine. De Doctrina Christiana, ed. and trans. 
R.P.H. Green (Oxford: Clarendon, 1995), 6-9. 

° Green, De doctrina christiana, Introduction, ix, x. 
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Now one might wonder whether Green is entirely fair to Marrou 
in attributing to him the view of doctrina as a concept designed to 
compete with classical culture. To me, at least, Marrou’s reading of 
doctrina would seem subtler than that, insofar as it considers Chris- 
tian doctrina a cultural phenomenon being woven into the existing 
fabric of Hellenistic civilisation. Brandishing the work of Marrou as 
“still influential” Green seems to suggest that in the meantime a bet- 
ter alternative has emerged that focuses on the importance of Chris- 
tian teaching rather than on classical culture. But, if Augustine, in De 
doctrina christiana, does indeed perform the task of “the apostolically 
sanctioned task of Christian instruction,” there is reason to ask how, 
from a historical point of view, Green can be so certain about the pre- 
cise meaning of words such as ‘apostolic,’ ‘Christian instruction’ and 
‘Scripture.’ Does he really believe that those notions had so clear cut a 
meaning in late antiquity that they can be separated from, or opposed 
to, the inclusiveness of classical culture? Is it not one of the great fic- 
tions produced by Christian orthodoxy itself that it has always had a 
history of its own, called apostolic tradition: that which is “believed 
always, everywhere and by everybody”? Although as a classicist-his- 
torian Green is bound to be aware of historical development and no 
doubt is not a party to the crudest version of Christianity’s timeless 
identity as expressed by Vincentius of Lérins, traces of a more static 
view can be found in the suggestion that there really exists such a thing 
as “the apostolically sanctioned task of Christian instruction.” But, like 
‘authority’ and other notions expressing the identity and the continu- 
ity of the Christian faith, apostolicity and the identity of Christianity 
as such have developed in a sustained and hard-won, semantic battle 
which, despite claims to the contrary, is not over yet. Accordingly, 
Christianity’s subsequent stability should not be seen as above the laws 
of time and history. And that is not all. For Augustine, as, I assume, 
for most if not all patristic authors, precisely the concepts of clear 
cut identity as expressed by authority and apostolic teaching were the 
most fragile and certainly the most awesome ones, their apodictic and 
polemical use notwithstanding. They had, in fact, to be made and to 
be arrogated in order to become effectual. They were part of the prob- 
lems surrounding the sustainability of voice. Together they constituted 
the greatest challenge to the teacher and bishop inside the complex of 
language and thought: how to account for the living and efficient w/ 
Word? In the face of that challenge, “the discovery and communica- 
tion of what was taught in the Bible” became so charged a complex 
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that “what was taught in the Bible” could never be separated from 
the process of discovery and communication. No reassurances here in 
terms of authority, apostolicity and the teaching of Christianity. For 
that the business of preaching, reading and understanding had too 
urgent a ring about it. As a result, Scripture and all its concomitant 
features such as authority and its duration in time (apostolicity) were 
fully employed in the service of the delivery of voice. 

Now one can easily be misled by the firmness of the rules (such as 
the rules of Tyconius Augustine discusses in De doctrina christiana) 
as well as the educational toughness of the modus inveniendi and the 
modus proferendi, and mistake them for the solidity of (the content of) 
Christian teaching. That, however, would be a serious distortion of De 
doctrina’s tenor. The book is shot through with elements of shakiness 
and fragility resulting from either the drive of love or the gaps of inad- 
equacy which have to do with frictions between signs and the signified. 
As for the latter, Augustine’s famous theory of signs as presented in 
the first book of De doctrina pervades the rest of it. The very fact that 
signs refer to one res, one entity, God or the Trinity, which is the only 
part of reality to be enjoyed for its own sake, injects unrest into all the 
rest of reality and turns the discussion of signs and the technical ways 
of dealing with them into a matter of some urgency. That urgency as 
the teaching how to return ‘home’ as quickly as possible is further 
enhanced by the other pervading feature, the drive of love. Following 
up on a dramatic evocation of the Old Testament fathers who were 
“found [inventio!] by Christian liberty to be on the brink of interpret- 
ing the useful signs to which they were subjected [Old Testament rites 
and ceremonies] to the level of the things of which these were signs,” 
Augustine is able to reduce the tiresome number of many signs to the 
splendid economy of a praesens praesentis: 


But at the present time (hoc tempore), when a brilliant demonstration 
of our freedom has been revealed in the resurrection of our Lord, we 
are not oppressed by the tiresome necessity of attending to signs, even 
the signs we now understand. Instead of many signs there are now but 
a few signs, simple when performed, inspiring when understood, and 
holy when practised, given to us by the teaching of our Lord himself, 
and the apostles, such as the sacrament of baptism and the celebration 
of the Lord’s body and blood." 


10 Ibid. III, X, 14; 33; Green, 144-7. 
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This self same economy regarding signs can now be extended to the 
one and only instrument that is capable of breathing life into them 
and bringing them back to the one and only res they refer to: God to 
be loved and enjoyed for his own sake. 


But scripture enjoins nothing but love, and censures nothing but lust, 
and moulds men’s minds accordingly. Similarly, if their minds are taken 
over by a particular prejudice, people consider as figurative anything 
that scripture asserts to the contrary. But it asserts nothing except the 
catholic faith, in time past, present, and future. It narrates the past, fore- 
tells the future, and demonstrates the present, but all these things serve 
to nourish and strengthen this love, and to overcome and annihilate 
lust.” 


Here it becomes clear that a fine line is being drawn between Scripture 
and the reading of Scripture, teaching and the carrying out of teach- 
ing. What is more, underlying the reading and teaching of Scripture is 
a drive toward their becoming superfluous. Like the proof of Beckett's 
lobster being cooked alive, out of the future and the past a present is 
being produced which is nothing but eternity’s shadow as reflected in 
the contraction of hodie—the times in which we live—in the moment 
of resurrection. In terms of the Confessions, this moment is echoed 
in the link established in the De doctrina quote between love and the 
annihilation of lust. In other words, it is the moment at which the 
toilsome story of signs is being abridged, “a shorthand of the facts” 
established; it is the moment of the arrogation of voice. Since this drive 
constitutes an intrinsic part of the reading- and teaching process, I 
disagree with Green’s observation that “for all but a special few it is the 
scriptures that lead Christians to their goal...” However true it may be 
that Augustine’s “special few’ refer to exceptional people such as the 
desert fathers who were beyond the need of reading and teaching, their 
way of life in the vicinity of eternity nonetheless reflects the very core 
of the act of teaching and reading: 


Therefore a person strengthened by faith, hope, and love, and who stead- 
fastly holds on to them, has no need of the scriptures except to instruct 
others. That is why many people, relying on these three things, actually 
live in solitude without any texts of the scriptures. They are, I think, 
a fulfilment of the saying: ‘If there are prophecies, they will lose their 


1 Ibid. III, X, 15; 35; Green, 148-9. 
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meaning; if there are tongues, they will cease; if there is knowledge that 
too will lose its meaning.” 


Temporality as the challenge to live out a praesens praesentis concerns 
all. Being taught to read properly is nothing but to learn to catch 
the moment voice can be arrogated. That voice, in turn, rather than 
becoming absorbed by mystical silence detached from any articula- 
tion and focus, pinpoints the explosive effect of time in the guise of 
full possession as the moment at which language and knowledge have 
run their course and, as on the command of the tolle lege, are being 
abridged and condensed to continence as the holding on to (tenere) a 
word that is no longer spoken and taught but lived to the full, trans- 
formed into a love that, having done away with past and future, faith 
and hope, will prevail; “for when one reaches eternity the other two 
will pass away and love will remain in an enhanced and a more certain 
form.”'? As accomplished readers who have appropriated and fulfilled 
the scriptural sayings to the point of the latter losing their meaning, 
the desert fathers have indeed turned into Scripture themselves. 


What we are confronted with here could be called Augustine’s scepti- 
cism if that were not too misleading a characterisation. Perhaps we 
should rather speak about his ‘pragmatism.’ Pragmatism can be seen at 
work all over De doctrina christiana, as, for instance, in the relaxed use 
of pagan rhetoric, expressed in the metaphor of the spoliatio Aegyptio- 
rum (about the people of Israel who, upon embarking on their exodus, 
had taken with them, as legitimate users and owners, the gold and 
silver from the Egyptians).’* But then, again, this flexibility should not 
be contrasted to a monolithic presence of Christian faith and teaching. 
However attached, through subterranean links, to eternity—and the 
eternal Word—the Christian faith is an intrinsic part of creation, and, 
consequently, of temporality. Scepticism, if that is the right expression, 
comes in to emphasise the relative, while temporal, values of speech, 
customs, symbols, and religion all over the globe, and, in a sense, does 
not stop before the language of Scripture. The difference with scepti- 


2 Ibid. I, XXXIX, 43; 93; Green, 52-3. Cf. 1 Cor. 13:8. Notice the contradiction in 
terms between the solitary existence of those people on the one hand and their being 
in the position to teach others, on the other. What others? 

3 Ibid. I, XXXIX, 43; 94; Green, 52-3. 

1 Ibid. II, XI, 60; 145; Green, 125-6. See Green’s reference on p. 124 to Origen 
(Patrologia Graeca 11:87-91) and to Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4. 46-7. 
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cism proper, however, lies in the fact that the language of Scripture 
is not introduced from the outside by the steady hand of the philo- 
sophical contemplator. Precisely as a result of its link with the eternal 
word, Scripture is firmly rooted in language and reality itself. Thus we 
can observe Augustine solving a problem that had been haunting him 
during his protracted quest for wisdom: the beauty and eloquence— 
which, once upon a time, had looked like the ugliness and barbaric 
nature—of scriptural speech. Not only is he able to demonstrate, in De 
doctrina, the Hellenistic respectability of scriptural (mainly Pauline) 
language in terms of tropes and figures. He also manages to present 
it, for all its authority and divine inspiration, in its guise of temporal 
fragility, bringing to the surface the beauty of epiphanic speech, that is, 
speech, that has been perfectly effective and revealing then and there, 
and, for that reason, and for that reason alone, is capable of being 
effective and revealing here and now. 


At this point someone may be asking whether the Christian authors 
whose divinely inspired writings have created for us the canon of scrip- 
ture with its most beneficial authority should be pronounced just wise, 
or eloquent as well. In my experience, and the experience of people who 
feel as I do on this matter, the question is a very easy one to answer. For 
when I understand these authors, not only can I conceive of nothing 
wiser; I can conceive of nothing more eloquent. Indeed, I venture to say 
that all who correctly understand what these writers are saying realize at 
the same time that it would not have been right for them to express it 
in any other way. For just as there is one kind of eloquence appropriate 
to the young, and another kind appropriate to the old—and we should 
not call it eloquence if it does not match the status of the speaker—so 
there is a kind of eloquence appropriate to writers who enjoy the highest 
authority and a full measure of divine inspiration. They spoke in their 
own particular style, and it would be inappropriate for them to have 
used any other style, or for others to have used theirs (nec ipsos decet 
alia nec alios ipsa). It is appropriate to them, and the humbler it seems, 
the more thoroughly it transcends that of others, not in grandiloquence 
but in substance. When I fail to understand them, their eloquence is less 
clear, but I have no doubt that it is of the same standard as that which 
appears clearly when I do understand them. 


As such the principle of rhetorical accommodation cannot be called 
specifically Christian. Yet the well-known Hellenistic practice of rhe- 
torical adjustment in accordance with the receptiveness of the audience, 


15 Ibid. IV, VI, 9; 25, 26 ; Green, 205-7. 
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important though it may be, is not the dominant aspect in this passage. 
As Erich Auerbach has shown, it is the sermo humilis that undermines 
the stability of rhetorical genres. Thus the sacred authors have not cho- 
sen from a pre-established set of rhetorical genres at hand in order 
next to apply the most suitable one to their audience. The humility fac- 
tor would seem to block such a procedure, keeping watch, so to speak, 
in order to prevent ‘reality’ in its humble, temporal and fathomless 
guise from being hypostatised into the fixity of genre. And, although 
there is no denying that the authors of Scripture have used rhetorical 
devices if appropriate, it is the pinpointing of the right moment in the 
right words as the true reflection of reality that was paramount. The 
result looks like a seamless coincidence of time, circumstances, liter- 
ary expression, and, it should be added, eternity as the performative 
of time then and there. It is the latter’s intensity that is responsible 
for the epiphanic power and effect of scriptural language—even when 
the going gets rough and the eloquence and beauty of certain pas- 
sages seem in the way of shining directly just to reappear when their 
obscurity has proven to be in the service of better understanding and 
greater clarity. 

So the efficiency of biblical language as the intensity of focus (nec 
ipsos decet alia nec alios ipsa) does not allow for any mixture between 
different styles and speakers but highlights their unity in one par- 
ticular sacred author at one particular time. Thus it seems somehow 
reminiscent of the problem of predestination, without, it should be 
added, solving any of its aporias. If we leave the breadth of eternity 
momentarily aside and concentrate instead on its effects in time, the 
temporality of punctuated moments comes to the fore; moments that 
have been expressed so adequately then and there that they could not 
have been said differently. Admittedly, things become more compli- 
cated if we shift our focus to the divine planning activities that have 
always been in the forefront of the official dealings with the problem of 
predestination. And even though there is no denying that, in the later 
Augustinian treatises, repetitive attention is paid to the divine ‘yes’ and 
‘no,’ yet, in one way or another, it seems impossible to detach both 
the circularity and the accomplished nature of the “those will be set 
free whosoever will be set free” from the sacred words that have been 
said as they have been said. It is up to the reader to appropriate the 
‘gift of text’ in the same way as he is to appropriate the gift of life. He 
has, in other words, to meet the challenge of acquiring perseverance 
and sustainability of voice to the extent, rarely achievable in this life, 
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that, “if there are tongues, they will cease, if there is knowledge that 
too will lose its meaning.” This very epiphany of Scripture will occur at 
the moment the illuminating truth reveals itself in the guise of words 
once spoken and now read, reread and re-enacted: “those will be set 
free whosoever will be set free.” 


In the next two sections I want to pursue my tracing of Augustine’s 
efforts to hold on to the word. A splendid opportunity offers itself in 
the Confessions the moment at which Augustine finds himself bereaved 
of his mother and, thereby, bereft of the incarnation (of a kind) of 
the divine word in real life. Understandably, in those circumstances 
Augustine’s voice, so recently found, will appear at its most vulner- 
able, facing, right after the conversion and the vision at Ostia, the test 
of its sustainability. Will Augustine manage to cope when his mother, 
his lifeline—his Lied ohne Worte/his song without words—has gone 
so as to force him to do without the example of someone whose life 
had been as accomplished as that of a desert father and entirely in the 
service of teaching others? 

Thence I extend the problem of private appropriation of voice to the 
wider dimensions of history and society. For, from a Christian point of 
view, it is not only the fate of the individual that has to be accounted 
for as to his performance here and now, but also society and history 
at large. In his opus magnum et arduum, De civitate dei, Augustine 
discusses the problem of the degree to which a people, whether church 
or empire, can be said to exist in a sustainable way. And it is to that 
work that we must turn in order to get to grips with the workings and 
the accountability of time inside the story of mankind. 


4.2. A GRIEF OBSERVED 


In book 10 of the Confessions we find Augustine struggling with grief 
over the death of his mother, Monica. This passage is located between 
the famous vision at Ostia during which Augustine and his mother 
touched upon the eternal word on the one hand and the reflections 
on memory, time and eternity in books 10 and 11 on the other. It 
is fraught with speechlessness, with the incapacity not only to hold 
on to, but more basically, to produce proper words at all. It is here 
that we can observe Augustine’s embarrassment with regard to scrip- 
tural language at its peak. Since his conversion has robbed him of any 
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excuses voiced by the detached outsider, he is now invited to put his 
new (linguistic) existence to the test. Whereas the biblical language of 
consolation is available, and indeed, spoken by Augustine to others, 
he is unable to arrogate voice so as to relate it to his own mind, to his 
own memory, intellect and will. If he finally succeeds in finding heal- 
ing words, it is not Scripture proper, but a song in which the latter is as 
it were summarised, abridged and contained: Ambrose’s hymn, Deus 
creator omnium...As a result, we somehow witness a repetition of 
the conversion scene. Once more it is poetry, the singsong of a voice, 
as eternity’s own verbum abbreviatum, that opens up the epiphany 
of consolatory speech and makes the invocation of biblical language 
of desperation and the doom of silence effective from a retrospective 
point of view. 


Before turning to this passage proper I first want to discuss a monas- 
tic version of mourning which, for all the similarities, displays some 
striking differences with Augustinian weeping: Bernard of Clairvaux’s 
famous lament over the death of his brother.’® It may help us to put 
Augustine’s tears in relief. Since the monastic life is ruled by the fixed 
patterns of ritual, the use of scriptural language would seem to leave 
little or no room for evasion, hesitation and falling short in terms of 
appropriating voice. Where self-containment and self-control are no 
longer the business of a single person (as they used to be, for instance, 
in the case of the Stoic philosopher or the Christian hermit) but have 
become part and parcel of the strictly regulated community life, weep- 
ing over personal loss cannot but be a breach of trust, a distortion of 
the r/Rule; unless, of course, the outburst into tears and the loss of 
voice serves a higher, monastic purpose by momentarily deflecting the 
ever flowing stream of monastic preaching. The classic description of 
this particularly monastic way of meditating and ruminating on the 
sacred text has been given by Gregory the Great in his preface to the 
Moralia in Iob: 


In my commentary I can often be found, as it were to postpone the order 
of my exposition and pause a little while in the broad field of contempla- 
tion and morality. Yet, whoever speaks about God should take care to 


1€ I have written in more detail about Bernard’s sermon 26 on the Song of Songs 
in Bernard of Clairvaux and the Shape of Monastic Thought. Broken Dreams (Leiden: 
Brill, 1994), 163-201. 
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examine whatever may benefit the behaviour of his audience. And for 
that reason he must not prevent his discourse effectively from flowing 
away from the main stream if the opportunity of edification demands. 
The expositor of the Holy Writ should imitate the way a river flows. 
For, when a river flows through its bed, hitting on both sides on open 
valleys, it immediately changes its course. And when it has filled those 
open spaces sufficiently, it all of a sudden returns to its bed. In the same 
manner the expositor of the Holy Writ, when discussing any subject 
whatever, should be willing to change the course of his speech towards a 
nearby valley if he comes across a suitable occasion for edification. And 
after he has filled the field of extra instruction sufficiently, he may return 
to the main course of his exposition.” 


Back to Bernard, in his particular case the metaphor is to be taken 
quite literally since he fills up the open spaces with his own tears. The 
leisure, however, implied in the metaphor of the river symbolising the 
practice of monastico-literary life, cannot at all be taken for granted. 
For Bernard, as for Augustine, preaching and teaching have a ring of 
urgency about them since what is at issue is no less than the realisation 
of that which, once upon a time, was spoken by the sacred authors in 
their own particular style with so dense an eloquence that it could not 
have been said otherwise, elsewhere or by other authors. To recapture 
that past and transform it into a praesens praesentis is the ambition 
of both authors. Yet, whereas for Bernard the fragility of speech—as 
the reading, rereading and re-establishing of sacred speech—is a game 
being played out within the solid walls of his monastery, Augustine’s 
recreation of voice seems less protected. By that I do not mean that 
his language is less circular than the monastic rumination since the 
one and the other are carried by memory, intellect and will as the 
comprehensive and enclosed faculties of the soul from which human 
experience and knowledge spring and to which they return. In fact, 
both authors manipulate the flow of half-biblical, half-reflective lan- 
guage they produce—and which itself is an image of circularity insofar 
as the flow of speech, like Joyce’s Liffey in Finnegans Wake, “river- 
run,” is always on its way back to the sea—just to have striking images 
emerge out of it. In terms of time and rhetorical efficiency, however, 
those epiphanic images are brief and ephemeral, not unlike the white 
foam that forms itself on the top of a wave. Visible for a moment, the 


17 Gregory the Great, Dedicatory Letter to Leander, Morales sur Job, ed. Robert 
Gillet, trans. André de Gaudemaris, SC 32,122. 
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wave’s crest rises only to fall from sight. The difference is one of secrecy 
and remoteness, and, as a result, of vulnerability. In spite of the fact 
that Bernard was a master of withdrawal and aloofness, Augustine’s 
attempts to catch the word appear to have been as solitary as the life of 
the loneliest of desert fathers. “If there are tongues, they will cease”: far 
from being a prophecy about the end of times and far from being an 
indication of direct spiritual possession and super-achievement, this 
Pauline text should rather be seen as having, in Augustinian terms, 
the connotation of an ever looming unsustainability of voice. Only on 
the condition of its being so fragile, can words, like the foam on the 
wave, be uttered, grasped and indeed possessed in the split second of 
the here and now. 


4.2.1. Bernard’s lament 


“A poet does not weep.”’® This line from a poem by the Dutch poet 
Martinus Nijhoff represents a long literary tradition in art and liter- 
ature preferring control and mastery of emotions (techne) to direct 
emotional expression and natural inspiration (fusis). Its longevity 
notwithstanding, this tradition was reversed in the Romantic move- 
ment. During that period the priority of inspiration and natural talent 
over technical skills presupposed emotions to be the source of true art 
turning the artist into a prophet. It is a well-known fact that twenti- 
eth-century, ‘modern’ art rejected this ideal of direct inspiration and 
expression in favour of the artificial and formal aspects of the art-work. 
There is, however, every reason to doubt the success of this modern 
tendency towards artificiality. ‘Modern’ art was and, although it ceased 
really to be modern quite some time ago, still is resisted and despised 
by many for excessively experimenting with form and, accordingly, for 
an utter lack of emotional content. The inaccessibility of the work of 
art resulting from these deficiencies was to be considered an offence 
to the ‘natural’ taste of the reader, listener or spectator. 

Now the origin of modern notions about art is often thought to be 
quite recent. Mistakenly so, in my opinion. Here the brevity of histori- 
cal memory makes itself felt. For appreciating art from the universal 
viewpoint of direct inspiration and emotional accessibility is itself in 


18 Jaap Goedegebuure., “Literatuur en emotie in de achttiende en negentiende 
eeuw,” Forum der Letteren. Tijdschrift voor taal- en letterkunde 35 (1994), 179. 
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fact scarcely older than the modernist approach. They can even be seen 
as two responses to a common concern. Yet the continuous presence 
of Romanticism in matters of literary and artistic taste often keeps 
conditioning the way the historian looks at his sources. Medieval stud- 
ies, to mention just one example, still suffer from this problem so as to 
make the prominent historian of medieval literature, Peter von Moos, 
exclaim: 


The inadequate criterion of authentic feeling or originality still pervades 
all interpretations of medieval works [of art] the majority of which were 
aimed at collective goals. In studies on medieval literature plenty of 
biographical and psychological explanations can still be found, tourist 
excursions, as it were, to the unfamiliar, yet all too familiar regions of 
the medieval soul. Yet this kind of literature did not know the notion of 
a lyrical or a biographical I. What it did know was the existence of an 
ecce homo: i.e., an exemplary kind of subjectivity comprising all aspects 
of humankind.” 


Of course, neither Peter von Moos, nor I, for that matter, would like to 
suggest that pre-Romantic—for instance, ancient or medieval—litera- 
ture and art are structured according to the patterns of the ‘modern,’ 
organic artefact. Yet modern literature and art can help us to suppress 
and to correct the almost irrepressible inclination to establish a direct 
link between texts and works of art from the past. Saying this, I do not 
want to be understood as holding the view that in pre-Romantic texts 
and works of art emotions have no role to play. However, in so far as 
emotions are involved they are part of the ‘organic’ artefact and should 
be analysed accordingly. Proceeding in such manner does not neces- 
sarily differ from the methods of modern psychology. If we compare, 
for instance, the universal basic structure of emotions as described by 
the psychologist Nico Frijda, to a medieval text about joy, grief and 


1 “Der allgemeine Wandel wissenschaftsmethodischer Leitvorstellungen von der 
‘Kunst der Interpretation’ zur ‘Sozialgeschichte der Literatur’ hat zwar auch die Mediavis- 
tik erfasst [...] doch das inadaquate Kriterium der Geftthlsechtheit oder Originalität ist 
noch keineswegs aus allen Interpretationen mittelalterlicher, weitgehend kollektiven 
Zwecken dienender Werke verschwunden. Noch immer finden sich biographische und 
psychologische Erklärungen mittelalterlicher Dichtung und gleichsam ‘touristische’ 
Vergnügungsfahrten in das fremde, doch nicht allzu fremde Land der mittelalterlichen 
Seele angesichts einer Literatur, die weder ein ‘lyrisches’ noch ein eigentlich biographi- 
sches Ich, sondern nur ein ecce homo: beispielhaft für die Menschheit sprechende Sub- 
jektivität kennt.” Peter von Moos, Geschichte als Topik. Das rhetorische Exemplum 
von der Antike zur Neuzeit und die historiae im ‘Policraticus’ Johanns von Salisbury 
(Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlag,1988), xlv-xlvi. 
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mourning, it turns out to be quite possible to interpret the develop- 
ment of emotions in terms of Frijda’s three-course distinction: per- 
ceiving, activating/deactivating and regulating. I shall deal with this 
theme further on. For now it may suffice to realise that also in modern, 
psychological research, Romantic notions such as direct inspiration 
and accessibility prove to be quite useless. Frijda’s description rather 
implies a certain indirectness, a kind of retardation of direct experi- 
ence. Thus emotions take shape as a complex in which passive and 
active elements together constitute the phenomenon we call ‘emotion.’ 
So complex and slow a process is quite unlike the “spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings’ inciting the Romantic artist (as well as the 
mimetic reader and spectator) to pour out acts of unlimited creativity. 

The historian, for his part, is under no less strict an obligation to 
follow Von Moos’ refusal to make an easy journey to “unfamiliar, yet 
familiar regions of the human soul, the lyrical subjectivity and the 
biographical I.” Yet he is surrounded by temptations to do just that. 
The existence of numerous texts from the pre-romantic period which 
invite any reader whatever to appreciate their emotional and affective 
nature only contributes to this urge to search for the soul in the text. 
How then should even older, patristic and medieval, texts be read? 
How does the historian assess the exemplary, non-individual, nature 
of those texts? Or does he have to admit that he has failed so far to 
free himself from the Romantic mode of reading, secretly sharing 
the twentieth-century protesters’ view of modern art as going against 
nature, contra naturam? 

An example. In his famous series of Sermons on the Song of Songs, 
Bernard of Clairvaux suddenly interrupts his running commentary. 
He is incapable of continuing his exposition, so he admits. Tears about 
the recent death of his brother Gerard—his representative in practical 
matters—prevent him from further speaking. So far he had succeeded 
in containing his tears and sorrow. Gerard’s death-bed, the funeral in 
the monastic cemetery, the liturgy of the dead celebrated by the brother 
and abbot himself, all those tribulations he had survived without shed- 
ding a tear. Unaffected as he seemed by the death of a relative, some 
of his fellow-brothers had even wondered about his stoic behaviour, 
blaming him for his coldness. Little did they know about the burn- 
ing fire of grief he so skilfully had concealed from them and which 
now forced its way through the system. After this ‘emotional’ outburst 
of tears the rest of the sermon consists of an affectionate portrait of 
Gerard, both when alive and dying, painted by his mourning brother. 
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And although it is difficult to suppress his tears when remembering 
the deceased, Bernard somehow manages, through the act of reminisc- 
ing about the past, to restore the emotional balance which had been so 
seriously distorted by the brute intrusion of death. And when Bernard 
concludes his sermon with the prayer that God teach him the measure 
of his tears, it is clear that grief has run its course. Having pleaded his 
case of the bereaved brother with his heavenly Father, Bernard feels 
sufficiently relieved now to return in the next sermon to his exposi- 
tion of the Canticle text. In doing so, he is no longer the brother and 
relative momentarily showing traces of natural affection and emotion. 
Rather he can be seen to resume his professional duties, once more 
acting out effortlessly the role of the abbot and preacher. 

How should this passage be read? Can we take Bernard at his word 
when he presents himself as spontaneously bursting out into tears? Or 
do we have to admit that the formal, rhetorical nature of the discourse 
blocks direct access to Bernard’s soul? “A poet does not weep.” There 
is no doubt whatsoever that Bernard would wholeheartedly agree with 
this statement. However, once he appears to have sinned against this 
rule, another line from the same poet Nijhoff comes to mind: “Read as 
you like, for the text does not say what it says.” 

Looking for an answer to our question, we are faced with the 
remarkable fact that the nature of our reply will differ according to 
the historical perspective from which we look at the matter. Seen from 
a retrospective point of view Bernard can be considered one of the 
first thinkers in western Christendom who has drawn attention to the 
emotional aspects in the human experience of the divine. Thus he can 
rightly be called the predecessor of late-medieval and baroque devo- 
tion. However, seen from a past point of view, Bernard is entitled to 
his honorific title “The last of the Fathers.’ As such his outburst into 
tears does not necessarily qualify as spontaneously emotional. The 
interpreter of this text is rather invited to focus on the aspects of form 
and genre in this lament as well as on its exemplary, ecce homo-like 
nature which makes it much less instantly accessible for the compas- 
sionate reader. 

Preference for the first approach seems logical if one is already con- 
vinced of the possibility and the legitimacy of distilling a psychological 
portrait of Bernard from his writings. Brian McGuire, for instance, in 
his book about Bernard, The Difficult Saint, is one of the most elo- 
quent spokesmen for psycho-historical approaches. His comment on 
Bernard’s lament runs as follows: 
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Here, as in so much else, Bernard is full of surprises. Certainly Bernard 
could be a powerbroker and polemicist, but he also lets us see him as a 
man in contact with his own emotions, able to mould his inner life into 
a christian form without denying his natural impulses...In Bernard the 
West learned the dignity and usefulness of tears and human loss. Ber- 
nard realised that sorrow must have a chance to get out of one’s system. 
It cannot remain within forever; human pain needs a means of expres- 
sion. He chose a public moment in the life of his monastery to proclaim 
his own witness to faith in God and love for Gerard.” 


Things become more complicated when scholars who, generally 
speaking, hold the view that priority should be given to the formal 
and rhetorical aspects of Bernard’s text, all of a sudden and without 
any argumentation are willing to make an exception for this lament. 
Apparently, in this particular case Bernard’s grief can be taken at face 
value: it is ‘real’ tears that are being shed. For one brief moment the 
text seems to say what it says. Just as in real life we here witness the 
timidity on the part of the onlookers, or, for that matter, the reader, 
to bother someone mourning over the death of a beloved one. There 
are such moments in life when it seems inappropriate to point to the 
fact that there is no nature without artifice, no emotion without a form 
and setting. 

So much about reading Bernard from a retrospective point of view. 
But what about the historical view that wants to do justice to the rhe- 
torical and ‘artificial’ nature of this type of discourse?” Peter von Moos, 
for one, has vehemently protested against psychological readings of 
Bernard’s lament. In his book Consolatio he has analysed with great 
precision and enormous erudition the rhetorical structure of Bernard’s 
sermon 26 on the Song of Songs demonstrating, among many other 
things, to which extent this text, for all its spontaneity, leans heavily on 
its patristic predecessors such as Augustine’s Confessions and Ambro- 
se’s lament for his deceased brother Satyr. Moreover, Von Moos’s 
analysis lays bare a structure in Bernard’s text which closely resembles 
Nico Frijda’s concept of the ‘fundamental dimensions of emotions.” 


20 Brian Patrick McGuire, The Difficult Saint. Bernard of Clairvaux and His Tra- 
dition, Cistercian Studies Series: 126 (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 1991), 
143-4. 

1 Cf. my The Artificiality of Christianity (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
2003). 

2 Nico Frijda, The Emotions. Studies in Emotion and Social Interaction. (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986). Cf. Peter von Moos, Consolatio. Studien 
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First there is the admittance of the fact that one is overcome by grief 
(in terms of Frijda: ‘appraisal’ of the situation). Next there is the ‘state 
of action readiness,’ in Bernard’s case, the willingness to abandon fur- 
ther suspension of one’s grief as it manifested itself in the inability or 
refusal to shed tears. Once the first step has been taken one gradually 
comes to grips with one’s sorrow. A process of regulation has been set 
into motion which culminates in the mourner’s somehow coming to 
terms with his grief. 

What are we to think about those two approaches which seem to be 
not only different to one another but also incompatible and mutually 
exclusive? Can the historian afford to ignore the emotional impact of 
what the author himself presents as authentic feelings? Let us look at 
so undeniably realistic an exclamation of anger and grief on the part 
of the bereaved brother Bernard. 


Some people tell me to stop weeping? My heart has been torn out. Does 
that give reason to tell me: do not feel it? Whether I want or not, I do 
indeed feel it, for my strength is not tough and my heart is not stony 
and my flesh is not made of steel... As far as my feelings are concerned, 
I have told you everything and there is nothing I have concealed from 
you. So, you want to call me carnal? I do not deny being human nor do 
I deny being a man. And if that is not enough, I have no reason to deny 
that I am carnal as well...” 


The conclusion seems simple: this cri de coeur fully confirms the 
legitimacy of McGuire’s way of reading. Yet, in my view, the second, 
‘historical’ approach as described by Von Moos, preconditions—or, 
should precondition—any attempt the reader makes to enter into con- 
tact with Bernard’s emotions. In other words, it is our task in one way 
or another to reconcile both Nijhoffs statements: “a poet does not 
weep” and “read as you like: the text does not say what it says.” Saying 
this, I do not, of course, mean to deny that the tears Bernard shed over 
the death of his brother were ‘real,’ nor do I want to deprive him or 
the reader of expression of personal grief. What I do reject, however, 
is the view that we here face a man “in contact with his own emotions, 
able to mould his inner life into a Christian form without denying 


zur Mittellateinischen Trostliteratur iiber den Tod und zum Problem der christlichen 
Trauer, 4 vols. (Munich: Fink, 1971, 1972), vol. 1, 324-7. 

3 Sermones super Cantica Canticorum 26, VI, 9; Sancti Bernardi opera, vol.l, ed. 
Jean Leclercq, Henri M. Rochais and Charles H. Talbot (Rome: Editiones Cistercien- 
ses, 1955-7), 177. 
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his natural impulses.” The problem lies, rather than in the existence 
of natural impulses as such, in the identification of those impulses 
with emotions as they figure in literary texts. Such an equation fails, 
in my view, to do justice to the subtle structure of Bernard’s text. It 
is precisely this subtlety that tends to mislead the reader searching for 
directness, spontaneity and authenticity. Together with McGuire, the 
latter is seduced by Bernard to take him at his word: the great saint 
admits to being human, or, as he puts it himself in Terence’s words: 
“nothing human is alien to me.” Just like the majority of his fellow men 
he is unable altogether to ban human passions, be it joy or grief, from 
his life. However, once the passage just quoted is situated within the 
context of the entire sermon, the text appears not to say what it says. 
First, we have to account for the fact that apparently Bernard, who 
has been in the process of revising his Sermons on the Song of Songs 
till the day of his death, saw no reason to remove from the series the 
interruption of his discourse by his spontaneous outburst into tears. 
In fact, the very interruption by way of lament of his commentary on 
what ultimately is to be characterised as nothing but a collection of 
bridal poetry was severely criticised by contemporary literary scholars. 
In their view Bernard had sinned against Horace’s law as stated in the 
Ars poetica against the mixture of genres.“ By mixing the lyric genre of 
love poetry with the genre of funeral orations he had in a sense made a 
mess of it. That, however, would not entitle him to being called ‘emo- 
tional’ and ‘authentic’ straightaway. Consequently, Bernard’s insertion 
of his lament into his Canticle-sermons introduces in his text an ele- 
ment of distance and incongruity that cannot be easily ignored. Sec- 
ond, the passage just quoted, just like the entire lament, contains so 
many monastic connotations as to prevent the reader fully to take to 
the letter the human, all too human nature of Bernard’s grief. 

The fact that Bernard’s is not a stony heart, the fact that, just like 
any other human being, he has emotions and fears death, both his own 
and the death of his friends and relatives, may lend him a human face. 
But first and foremost it is the monastic context against the backdrop of 
which those confessions have to be appreciated. It is the monks whose 
profession (the so-called officium flendi) it is to weep in an uninter- 
rupted rite of penance. It is their tears which are supposed to melt 
down the stony heart and bring about relief and consolation. Hearing 


2% Pranger, Bernard of Clairvaux, 177-8. 
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their abbot admit to his being ‘just human,’ these fellow-monks can- 
not fail to catch the monastic ring of that exclamation. On this special 
occasion they watch their abbot operate like a juggler when he keeps 
the routine of monastic preaching going while simultaneously inter- 
rupting its monotony and electrifying it by pretending, overwhelmed 
by grief in an almost theatrical fashion, temporarily to suspend the 
technical-professional continuity of the monastic rite. It is, however, 
precisely in this suspense that Bernard shows himself to be, and to 
remain, the monastic persona he is. For, in the end, what counts for 
the monk is not the natural weakness of man which is nicely illus- 
trated by the tears humans shed about the death of their beloved ones: 
“many tears, little profit,” so Bernard succinctly describes the condition 
humaine, just to add condescendingly to this remark that those are 
the ways of the world. The monastic concern is quite different: there 
weakness means that man is sold under sin. To get out of this stony 
desert a more powerful, monastic and ritual language is required. That 
language is so strong as to be able to absorb the ‘natural’ grief which 
had briefly interrupted the monastic routine in order to transform it 
into the tears of the officium flendi and to lead it back to the continu- 
ous mediation on the biblical love-song to which it had not ceased to 
be linked. 


4.2.2. Augustine’s tears 


At the end of sermon 26 Bernard, in complete accordance with a long 
rhetorical tradition, presents us with a list of biblical examples of weep- 
ing men: David shedding tears about the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
David about his son Absalon, Jesus about the death of Lazarus, and 
Jesus, standing on the Mount of Olives, lamenting the future destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Clearly, those examples are used as arguments from 
authority to justify the loss of self-control at the death of beloved ones. 
Keeping within the same literary tradition Bernard refrains from men- 
tioning his non-biblical sources the most important of which is Augus- 
tine’s lament over the death of his mother Monica in the ninth book 
of his Confessions. There is nothing unusual here. Failing to mention 
one’s sources was considered normal procedure in Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. On the subject of lament even more striking examples 
can be given. Still during Bernard’s lifetime his friend and fellow-Cis- 
tercian Aelred of Rievaulx wrote a lament over the death of a dear 
friend, that was not only as spontaneous and emotional as Bernard’s. 
In many places it also boils down to a literal imitation of his illustrious 
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predecessor.” The least that can be concluded from Aelred’s relaxed 
attitude toward the past is the importance of Von Moos’s warning 
against the use of notions such as ‘originality’ and ‘authenticity’ with 
regard to medieval texts. 

Yet, in Augustine’s case, even more so than in Bernard’s, the oppo- 
site view seems to hold true. Nowhere in ancient-Christian literature 
do we find a more direct account of ‘authentic’ emotions. Whereas 
Bernard’s grief turns out to be moulded in the monastic pattern which 
ultimately shapes even the most spontaneous expression of emotions, 
Augustine’s tears seem to be unambiguous: his mother dies, he fights 
desperately against the upsurge of tears in his soul and eyes just to be 
forced, in the end, to let them out and to weep freely. 

Let us take a closer look at the story. On his return journey from 
Italy to Africa, Augustine’s party is held up in the port of Ostia. “Lean- 
ing out of a window” of their hotel room “overlooking a garden,” 
mother and son have their famous conversation about God and eter- 
nity: the vision of Ostia. For one single moment they feel as though 
they were lifted up beyond the tumult of time and world, touching 
eternity. Next, having touched down again on human soil after this 
unspeakable moment of intimacy, Monica sighs: “Quid hic facio?/what 
am I doing here?” Presently she falls ill with a serious fever. The state 
of her health deteriorates rapidly and “on the ninth day of her illness, 
when she was aged 56, and I was 33, this religious and devout soul was 
released from the body.” 

The matter-of-fact-like tone of this message intends to express— 
and conceal—but one thing: overwhelming grief. Concealment is 
accomplished with the help of dissimulatio, the rhetorical figure as 
it is applied in the literary genre of consolation. Bernard initially 
shapes his dissimulatio by describing the unbelief of the spectators 
with regard to his apparent refusal or inability to show his own emo- 
tions and burst out into tears. Augustine, on the other hand, keeps his 
grief private from the beginning till the end. To none of those pres- 
ent at Monica’s death and funeral so much of a hint is given of what 
is going on inside the ‘future’ author of the Confessions. The ritual 
and monastic setting of Bernard’s discourse make it possible to view 
and assess his grief from different angles: Bernard as abbot and priest, 


235 Aelred of Rievaulx, De speculo caritatis, CCCM 1:2-161; trans. Elizabeth Connor, 
The Mirror of Charity (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 1990). 
6 Confessiones 9.11.28; Chadwick, 174. 
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Bernard as man, Bernard as brother, all three of them contribute to 
the overall image of monastic and human mourning. Augustine’s text, 
for its part, lacks this monastic framework. Consequently, its focus 
is different, exclusively reducing the drama, so it seems, to the two 
‘protagonists’ Augustine and God. This picture seems, in turn, to fit 
in rather well with the basic concept of the Confessions as a drawn-out 
prayer to, and conversation with, God. However, if we have a closer 
look at the matter, the privacy of the Confessions is not as unambigu- 
ous as it seems. Both the fact that Augustine as an actor in his own 
story hides away, rhetorically speaking, from his relatives and friends, 
addressing himself exclusively to God and the fact that as an author he 
breaks down this self-imposed silence, produce an element of optical 
illusion. Admittedly, the reader as the third party benefits most from 
this illusion since it is he who, unlike Augustine’s nearest and dearest, 
is taken into his confidence. However, this privileged position has its 
price. The very same reader into whom Augustine confides will never 
be sure about the truth of the latter’s confession. If Augustine saw no 
harm in leaving his friends uninformed as to his inner turmoil, what 
reason does the reader have to make sure that a similar dissimulatio 
does not equally apply to himself? What is the nature of those tears 
which, unlike Bernard’s, have never been seen and known by anyone 
but God? Yet they have been put into words. What is the meaning 
of this Augustinian ecce homo, who is this God, how does the reader 
position himself in relation to the confidential exchange between the 
one and the other? 


Let us first take a closer look at the story. Like Bernard, Augustine tries 
to master his sorrow by busying himself with external affairs—in vain, 
as we shall see. 


I closed her eyes and an overwhelming grief welled into my heart and 
was about to flow forth in floods of tears. But at the same time under 
a powerful act of mental control my eyes held back the flood and dried 
it up. The inward struggle put me into great agony. Then (tunc) when 
she breathed her last, the boy Adeodatus cried out in sorrow and was 
pressed by all of us to be silent. In this way too something of the child 
in me, which had slipped towards weeping, was checked and silenced by 
the youthful voice, the voice of the heart.” 


77 Ibid. 9.12.29; Chadwick, 174. I slightly altered Chadwick’s translation from “the 
voice of my heart” into “the voice of the heart” (voce cordis). 
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The notion of sound plays an important role in Augustine’s works. 
It is the strepitus vocis, that is, the material production of sound that 
touches the speaker or listener to the heart in order next to lay bare 
the inner structure of language. Thus the decisive turn in Augustine’s 
conversion in the garden in Milan was, as we have seen, caused by 
the remote cry of a child’s voice: tolle lege, tolle lege, “pick up, read, 
pick up, read.” In the present situation it is once more the voice of a 
child (vox pueri) that saves Augustine by the bell. Another interesting 
feature in this passage is the simultaneity of the events under descrip- 
tion. On the surface level the reader is presented with a sequence of 
events narrated in a logical order: the closing of the eyes, the welling 
up of tears, the crying of Augustine’s son, Adeodatus. However, what 
happens beneath the surface level is not bound by the laws and logic 
of the linear narrative. What counts in the inner regions of language 
is the tunc, the split second in which all elements of outer events and 
inner emotions are contracted into one indivisible moment. In this 
contraction the father is momentarily transformed into the son. Next, 
the tears of the child in him are “checked and silenced by the voice of 
the young man, the voice of the heart.” In a miraculous manner the 
elements of self-revelation and self-concealment here coincide. Inau- 
dible and invisible for his friends—little did they know!—the father, 
or, rather, the child in him, has wept. How could those friends have 
guessed that the crying boy had concealed the father’s grief from their 
ears and eyes? How could they have guessed that it was the crying boy 
that appealed to another, youthful voice in the father, to the voice of 
the heart? 

From the viewpoint of Greek thought Augustine’s state of mental 
turmoil could be characterised as the weakness of human passion vis- 
a-vis reason. In this case his inner conflict is the stuff tragedy is made 
upon. Things look much more serious, however. In his confrontation 
with the brute fact of death Augustine discovers the imperfect fabric of 
the Christian discourse of consolation. Admittedly, from a Christian 
perspective Monica’s death should be called nothing but a promotion 
to a better life. “My mother’s death did not mean misery and in a 
sense she could not be said to have died. This was our profound con- 
viction based on her way of life and her ‘faith unfeigned’ and certain 
proofs.” However, all of a sudden the certainty of this religious convic- 
tion turns out to be part of the surface language (the strepitus vocis), 
despite its being rooted in strong, religious convictions. Consequently, 
the ‘voice of the heart’ has become remote and out of reach. The hor- 
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ror vacui resulting from this makes Augustine return once more to 
his professional, rhetorical skills. Thus he hopes to regain control over 
the precarious situation he finds himself in. Now, ‘situation’ here, 
as in other parts of the Confessions, is a two-faced notion referring 
both to external circumstances and innermost feelings, to circumstan- 
tial externality and to sensitive interiority. After the boy’s tears are 
checked, Augustine’s friend Evrodius brings some relief by taking up 
the Psalter and beginning to chant a psalm. This enables Augustine to 
succeed in checking the external circumstances. While arrangements 
for the funeral are being made, he plays his role of pastor with gusto 
in front of his friends and visitors by “discussing subjects fitting for 
the occasion. I was using truth as a fomentation to alleviate the pain 
of which you were aware, but of which they were not. They listened to 
me intently and supposed me to have no feeling of grief.” Of course, 
all this is paid for by a loss of control over the grief in the soul. So far, 
Augustine’s grief is stifled for lack of words, and yet he prattles on. 
In fact, it intensifies as the discrepancy between the external words of 
consolation directed to friends and visitors and the as yet unexpressed 
language of inner turmoil increases. 

In the next scene which tells the story of Monica’s funeral the dis- 
simulatio figures in its most dramatic and ‘official’ disguise: 


When her body was carried out, we went and returned without a tear. 
Even during those prayers which we poured out to you when the sacri- 
fice of our redemption was offered for her, when her corpse was placed 
beside the tomb prior to burial, as was the custom there, not even at 
those prayers did I weep...” 


As things here stand, Augustine is as yet far removed from entering 
“into contact with his own emotions.” The reason for this failure is not 
a shortage of emotions. On the contrary. They abound. The problem 
lies precisely in the fact that, in spite of their presence (“but through- 
out the day I was inwardly oppressed with sadness”) they cannot be 
grasped and brought into the open. In a rhetorical process of increas- 
ing self-alienation Augustine discovers that every attempt to relieve his 
feelings widens the gap between his grief and the purity of language 
required for an adequate expression of that grief. Now it becomes clear 
to what extent Augustine has committed, or rather, tied, himself to 
the literary ‘genre’ (created by him) of the confessio, to be specified as 


8 Ibid. 9.12.32; Chadwick, 175. 
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speaking and writing coram deo, in the face of God. Any attempt to 
shape his grief in language or in rites which does not take this confessio 
into account, is bound to fail because of a lack of self. This deficient 
self is unable to bring out “the voice of the heart.” Thus the healing 
outburst into tears is suspended, leaving the ‘would be’ weeping self 
behind in a state of utter bewilderment. 

What is the use, one might ask, of continuing the rhetorical figure 
of dissimulatio so relentlessly? Whereas for Bernard the memory of 
his own stoic behaviour at his brother’s funeral triggered off a flood 
of tears, Augustine sees no way to give up his resistance. What then 
about his sense of proportion? As a skilled rhetorician he can be sup- 
posed to know when and where to stop: enough is enough. In a telling 
aside, Augustine hints at the reason for his stubbornness: the reason 
for the delay in weeping lies neither in the feelings of the bereaved 
relative nor in the reliability or unreliability of language as such. It is, 
rather, the unreliability of the speaker that prevents grief from being 
assessed and relieved. 


But throughout the day I was inwardly oppressed with sadness and with 
a troubled mind I asked you, to the utmost of my strength, to heal my 
pain. You did not do so. I believe that you gave me no relief so that by 
this single admonition I should be made aware of the truth that every 
habit is a fetter adverse even to the mind that is not fed upon deceit.” 


This statement is full of implications. In the following I shall try to 
bring to the fore some of the hidden dimensions in Augustine’s con- 
cept of language underlying his stylistic account of his ‘inability to 
weep.’ 

Although Augustine may have changed his mind in the course of 
his long career on a number of issues, he has remained faithful to his 
old, basically Neo-Platonist, concept of language as a multi-layered 
body. In analogy with the distinction between the external and inter- 
nal man, language consists of a surface level and a deep structure, 
between an audible, external part under the authority of the laws of 
sound and time and an inner speech that cannot and should not be 
judged according to the sequences of external language. The increasing 
importance of Scripture in Augustine’s life and thought somehow con- 
tributed to merging those two levels into one linguistic body. More- 
over, this development incited Augustine to redefine the inaudible deep 


? Ibid. 9.12.32; Chadwick, 175. 
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structure of language in terms of the ‘sound track’ of Scripture itself. 
As a result, the external dimensions of speech are no longer excluded 
from the internal, linguistic process. Under the new laws, Scripture 
provides the criterion of judging language activities by its effectiveness 
as well as of its affective dimensions. Applying this criterion the ques- 
tion can be answered, whether or not the writer or reader produces 
or undergoes a real, linguistic event. In his later work De doctrina 
christiana Augustine has coined the definition of true, effective speech. 
For him, what ultimately decides whether language is real or not, is 
the triad: fides, spes and caritas (faith, hope and charity). Implicitly, 
this triad operates as a razor cutting the superfluity of falsehood from 
reality. And, as we have seen, of those three it is love that absorbs the 
other two. When? On the one hand by surviving in an eschatological 
sense (as expressed by Paul in 1 Corinthians 13 and as paraphrased 
by Augustine): “So there are these three things which all knowledge 
and prophecy serve: faith, hope, and love. But faith will be replaced by 
the sight of visible reality, and hope by the real happiness which we 
shall attain, whereas love will actually increase when these things pass 
away.”™ On the other hand love absorbs faith and hope in a proleptic 
and protracted manner by being the ultimate drive behind reading 
and understanding as a process of establishing a praesens praesentis, 
whether of bliss or of sorrow and consolation. It is this very love drive 
as hermeneutical principle which should prevent one from identifying 
(surface)-language with its deep structure and reveals the former as 
the instrumental set of signs it is. Thus the explosive effects of con- 
tracted caritas, the very same love that is distilled from Scripture while 
being and remaining the key to its understanding, reveals the relativity 
of language as a social phenomenon: 


Because the human race is prone to call something a sin on the grounds 
of custom rather than by considering the weight of passion, it often so 
happens that men hold those acts to be blameworthy which they are used 
to condemn in their region or in their time. On the other hand, they 
tend to hold those acts to be praiseworthy which are part of the customs 
of their society. That is why, occasionally, if Scripture requires some- 
thing which goes against the customs of the public, or, if it condemns 
something which is not considered reprehensible, they take that to be a 
figurative manner of speaking if the power of the word has already taken 
hold of their minds (si animum eorum iam verbi vinxit auctoritas).* 


3° De doctrina christiana, 1, xxxvii-xxxviii, 41-42; 90-91; Green, 50-53. 
31 Ibid. III, x, 15. [my translation]. 
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So we have two texts here voicing doubt about the effectiveness and 
reliability of language because of its tendency to be governed by bonds 
(vincula) of custom and tradition rather than by truth. And although 
in De doctrina christiana the emphasis is on the reading of Scripture 
and in the Confessions on the reading of the mind, the latter book is 
so full of scriptural language as to cause the state of mind ultimately 
to be assessed in terms of Scripture. But even this prominent place 
of Scripture—the process of feeding oneself with the infallible Word, 
as Augustine calls it—does not guarantee truth and reliability. After 
Augustine and his mother, during their vision at Ostia, had momen- 
tarily “in a flash of mental energy attained the eternal wisdom and 
touched it in some small degree,” they inevitably “returned to the 
noise of [our] human speech where a sentence has both a beginning 
and an ending.” Here the situation looks even grimmer. Monica, who 
figures as the personification of the infallible Word in Augustine’s life, 
has departed, leaving her son, the rhetorician, behind in a state of 
speechless stupor. It looks as if the self-designed method of the con- 
fessio has now come to halt. The reconstruction of scriptural language 
inside ‘private,’ confessional discourse which had seemed so effective 
so far, falters precisely when Augustine, as in a frame tale, introduces 
himself in his own story as someone who, in the presence of others, is 
quite capable of effectively speaking the scriptural language of consola- 
tion and prayer. However, both as a professional rhetorician and as a 
believer, he realises that all he manages to achieve in this situation is 
to produce words that suit the occasion, but silence the voice of the 
heart. 

Here a characteristically Augustinian paradox emerges. Even if it is 
true that the main theme of the Confessions is the search for God and 
an accompanying reconstruction of the self,’ Augustine now appears 
to be more at ease when conversing with God than when communicat- 
ing with his fellow-men. At the same time he excels as a rhetorician in 
communicative skills. He also displayed, besides an unequalled talent 
for introspection, a lifelong passion for the social aspects of life. “Hav- 
ing read the life of this extremely inward-looking man,” Peter Brown 


32 Confessiones 9.10.25; Chadwick, 172. 
3 Cf. Brian Stock, Augustine the Reader: Meditation, Self-knowledge and the Ethics 
of Interpretation (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1996). 
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remarks, “we suddenly realise, to our surprise, that he has hardly ever 
been alone.”** 

To get a better grip of this rhetorical paradox with its underlying 
socio- and psychological dimensions, let us turn to a period prior to 
Augustine’s conversion during which he familiarised himself with 
Scripture, and to the man who taught him to appreciate Scripture: 
Ambrose of Milan. Next we shall see that the very same Ambrose pro- 
vides him with the words that will trigger the ultimate outburst into 
tears. 

In Book 5 Augustine tells how he went to listen to Ambrose’s ser- 
mons as soon as he had arrived in Milan. He soon fell under the spell 
of this wonderful preacher. But it was the medium he admired, not the 
message itself. Gradually and inadvertedly, however, the admiration 
for Ambrose’s eloquence turned into a sense for the content of what 
the latter tried to convey to his audience. 


I was not interested in learning what he was talking about. My ears 
were only for his rhetorical technique; this empty concern was all that 
remained with me after I had lost any hope that a way to you might lie 
open for man. Nevertheless together with the words which I was enjoy- 
ing, the subject matter, in which I was unconcerned, came to make an 
entry into my mind.* 


Under these circumstances one would expect an early meeting between 
those two rhetorical giants to be arranged. But if they meet, there is 
too much uneasiness on Augustine’s part to get a real conversation 
going. The conversation itself is little more than an exchange of polite 
remarks. Ambrose, for his part, does not hesitate to congratulate 
Augustine on having such a devout mother, “unaware of what kind 
of son she had in me.” And as for Augustine, he does not have a clue 
as to what the real Ambrose is like. He thinks him a rather happy 
man whose only drawback in life he supposes to be his celibacy. “But 
I had no notion nor any experience to know what were his hopes, 
what struggles he had against the temptations of his distinguished 
position, what consolation in adversities, and the hidden aspect of his 
life—what was in his heart, what delicious joys came as he fed on and 
digested your bread.” 


3t Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo: A Biography (London: Faber and Faber, 1967), 
180. 

3 Confessiones 5.14.24; Chadwick, 88. 

3% Ibid. 6.3.3; Chadwick, 92. 
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Ambrose’s aloofness as a cover of his private life as well as Augus- 
tine’s shyness concerning Ambrose’s inaccessibility are described deli- 
cately in the following scene. During the scarce moments of leisure 
granted to him Ambrose sits down to read in silence. “When he was 
reading, his eyes ran over the page and his heart perceived the sense, 
but his voice and tongue were silent.” Was it self-protection, Augustine 
wonders, to keep inquisitive people at arm’s length, or was it perhaps 
“to preserve his voice, which used easily to become hoarse”? How- 
ever that may be, Augustine does not dare interrupt those moments 
of privacy. At some distance he silently observes his inscrutable idol 
“feeding himself with the infallible word.” 

Ambrose’s unavailability forces Augustine to begin, as far as Chris- 
tianity is concerned, at the beginning: the sonority of the word that 
sounds in the church. On the spot the preacher scrutinises the word of 
God. It is within those spatial limits that the spiritual understanding of 
that word takes its starting point. A similar point in question is what 
Augustine says about the origin of the Ambrosian hymns: 


How I wept during your hymns and songs! I was deeply moved by the 
music of the sweet chants of your Church. The sound flowed into my 
ears and the truth was distilled into my heart. This caused the feelings 
of devotion to overflow. Tears ran, and it was good for me to have that 
experience...” “Thanks be to you my God’ (Luke 18:11). From what 
starting-point and to what end have you led my memory to include even 
these events in my confession to you, when I have passed over much that 
I have forgotten? Yet at that time when ‘the perfume of your unguents’ 
(Cant.1:3) was so strong, I was not pursuing you. And so I wept much 
at the chants of your hymns. In the past I had sighed for you, and now 
at last was breathing your air to the extent that air is free to move in a 
house of straw.’ 


Here Augustine can be found already weeping, albeit it in a state of 
self-forgetfulness and at a considerable distance from his goal.” Yet, in 
spite of this continuous disorientation, the memory of sound brings to 
the surface a dimension of language which directs the as yet unfocused 
desire. The same obtains for the suspense of weeping in the mourn- 


%7 Ibid. 9.6.14; Chadwick, 164. 

38 Ibid. 9.7.16; Chadwick, 166. 

° In Confessiones 10.13.49; Chadwick, 208, Augustine remembers the tears he shed 
upon his first experience of church chant. Although in the meantime he has learned to 
be “moved not by the chant but by the words,” he admits to being still under the spell 
of the sound of music. 
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ing scene at Monica’s death. It contributes to a further heightening of 
desire. Thus, in this passage about the tears he sheds on listening to 
Ambrose’s hymns, Augustine subtly establishes a link between sound, 
songs, poetry and weeping. As we shall see, his memory of that sound 
will cause the ultimate outburst into liberating tears over his mother’s 
death. 


Let us now return to the scene of the mourning Augustine. Finally, 
he manages to put an end to the dissimulatio, frozen as it were in 
his inability to weep, when, in nocturnal solitude, he remembers and 
silently recites to himself the words of one of Ambrose’s hymns: 


deus creator omnium... 

Creator of all things 

You rule the heavens 

You clothe the day with light 
And night with the grace of sleep 


So rest restores exhausted limbs 
to the usefulness of work 

It lightens weary minds 

And dissolves the causes of grief 


The remembered sound of this song creates room in Augustine’s mind 
for both facing his loss and mourning it. First, it enables him to bring 
back to his mind the sharply focused image of his mother. Next fol- 
lows the relief of a crying-fit as the ultimate part of the confessio in 
the face of God. 


Now I let flow the tears which I had held back so that they ran as freely 
as they wished. My heart rested upon them, and it reclined upon them 
because it was your ears that were there, not those of some human critic 
who would put a proud interpretation on my weeping. And now, Lord, I 
make my confession to you in writing. Let anyone who wishes read and 
interpret as he pleases. If he finds fault that I wept for my mother for a 
fraction of an hour, the mother who had died before my eyes who had 
wept for me that I might live before your eyes, let him not mock me but 
rather, if a person of much charity, let him weep himself before you for 
my sins; for you are the Father of all the brothers of your Christ.”° 


“A poet does not weep.” There is a—complex—sense in which this state- 
ment applies to Augustine. Saying this I do not, of course, speculate 


2 Confessiones 9.12.33; Chadwick: 176. 
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about any possible denial of the fact that Augustine has really wept 
over the death of his mother. Yet, even after the reader has witnessed 
the crying-fit, one problem remains unsolved. What is the vanish- 
ing point of the dissimulatio which, finally, may have been dissolved 
before the reader’s eyes? What about the ‘real witnesses’ in the scene, 
Augustine’s friends? In Bernard’s case, things looked rather unam- 
biguous. Before his fellow-monks he burst into tears just to reduce 
his own grief and sorrow once more to the monastic officium flendi. 
Regardless of the rhetorical rather than natural status of those tears, 
so much is clear. He has situated and handled his grief within a pub- 
lic and social context. As I have pointed out above, Augustine’s posi- 
tion is quite different. Suppose that his friends were still alive at the 
time of the writing of the Confessions. In that case, the account of his 
nocturnal weeping might have come as a surprise. All the witnesses 
knew was that Augustine had buried his mother without shedding a 
tear and had returned from the funeral dry-eyed. Here it seems as if 
the reverse version of Nijhoff line obtains: ‘only the poet weeps,’ or, 
rather, ‘the poet weeps alone.’ This interpretation would fit in rather 
well with Nijhoffs other line: “Read the text as you like, for it does 
not say what it says.” Or, to put it differently, as for Augustine’s text, 
the reader stands before it with as much awe as Augustine himself 
felt with regard to Ambrose’s aloofness. Admittedly, with aristocratic 
joviality the latter was quite willing to compliment Augustine for hav- 
ing such a devout mother while keeping his distance. Avoiding both 
small talk and serious conversation—so desired by Augustine—he 
reserves real speech as the feeding oneself with the infallible Word for 
his silent reading and for his public preaching. Here the importance 
of the liturgico-performative nature of Christian language comes to 
the fore. For Ambrose, what counts, as indeed for Augustine, is the 
primacy of sonority, the sound of the word. Realisation of that sound 
reveals the deep structure of language. As such it requires sufficient 
acoustic means and space in order to resound. This then is the main 
principle behind the Confessions: reflection and rumination upon the 
Word in circles of an ever-increasing depth without that Word ceasing 
to be basically sound-bound. Thus it will always be—in a manner of 
speaking—the Ambrosian hymn as a sonorous reflection of the Word 
that will release frozen tears. 


In conclusion, it seems no more than appropriate that Augustine 
should have put an end to his dissimulatio with the help of Ambrose. 
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If, at the beginning of his grief, the scene is dominated by the crying of 
the puer Adeodatus, the end is marked by the appearance of the senex 
Ambrose, so admired by Augustine for his os occultum, the depth of 
his reflection on the Word, but also for the sonority of pure poetry: 


It lightens weary minds 
And dissolves the causes of grief. 


The force of habit—the consuetudinis vinculum—notwithstanding, 
which supposes Augustine’s Confessions to be primarily autobiograph- 
ical, we may now be able to resist the temptation to read this work 
as a “touristic excursion to the unfamiliar, yet familiar regions of the 
human, medieval [and early Christian] soul.” Even so, we have not 
answered the question wie zu lesen sei, how to read properly. How 
then? More ecce homo-like perhaps? Undoubtedly. The reader will 
have a price to pay, however. For it seems as if, in Augustine’s case, 
the overkill he applies in order to distil the ecce homo-aspect from 
the reconstruction of his own self, absorbs his environment to such 
degree as to make the latter become identical with the person of the 
confessing author. Inevitably, the reader is drawn into this whirlpool. 
And if he manages to keep his ground, he cannot as yet prevent the 
gap between himself and the weeping I of the author from widening 
to a dramatic degree. 

Although, by birth and temperament, Augustine’s was a much less 
aristocratic and socially aloof personality than Ambrose’s, the text of his 
confessio displays a considerable measure of remoteness. Admittedly, he 
concludes his account of his mother’s death with a beautifully phrased 
appeal to the reader’s clemency. May the reader forgive him his slip of 
the tongue, his brief trespassing of Nijhoff’s law. But has he really sinned 
against the rule that forbids the poet to weep? All in all, the figure of 
the confessio can scarcely be called a confidential communication to the 
reader. Perhaps it should be called a mnemonic exercise in the guise 
of a confidential communication. But the confidentiality is exclusively 
between the author and God. For there is only one source of human 
memory: God. By thus narrowing down his notion of confidential con- 
fession, Augustine creates inside his discourse an elusive, deep dimen- 
sion as well as an equally elusive vanishing point.“ “The voice of the 


4 In my view Brian Stock (Augustine the Reader, 121) misses the subtle ambigu- 
ity between Augustine’s self-concealement and self-manifestation. He takes Augus- 
tine at his word when the latter explains the secrecy of his tears coram deo arguing 
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heart” is the speech that succeeds in making itself heard right through 
the unreliability of the speaker and which is generated by the sonority 
of the Word. On realising the implications of this linguistic stance, it 
is hard to suppress a certain shudder about the abysmal dimensions of 
Augustine’s discourse. As for the reader, he is invited by the author to 
look over the latter’s shoulder at the brief moment of his weeping, or, 
rather, at the author’s mnemonic reconstruction of his weeping self. But 
why the reader, unlike Augustine’s friends, is given the privilege of being 
informed with regard to Augustine’s confessio coram deo, his confession 
before God, he will never know. Nor will he ever be able to measure the 
distance at which he is kept by this solitary confessor. 


4.3. POLITICS AND FINITUDE 


It is one of the ironies of history that Augustine as the alleged founder 
of both western subjectivity and western historiography, whose two 
major works, Confessiones and De civitate dei, have graced the west- 
ern tradition with a concept of the self and with a sense of history 
respectively (as a sense of the pastness of the past, that is), has been 
overturned by the same tradition as far as the underlying aspect of 
temporality is concerned. Whereas, as we have seen, the shaky subject 
of the self in the Confessions is forced to cry out for the gift of grace (da 
quod iubes, iube quod vis) in order to sustain its voice and, by implica- 
tion, its existence, the body politic as evoked in The City of God is no 
less dependent on the creator of time and history. In other words, there 
is no moment at which history is not intrinsically temporal—a truism, 
it seems, but less so if the razor of time is seen to cut off any attempt 
to lend either the self or society duration beyond the dynamics of time 
as the relentless drive from the future, through the present, to the past. 


that his fellowmen might easily misjudge his weeping. Following Augustine’s own 
argumentation, Stock thinks that it is precisely the authenticity of those tears that is 
reinforced by Augustine’s literary activity. Of course, the truth of this view cannot 
be denied out of hand. However, such a view leaves the tension unsolved between 
the inner and outer dimensions within the narrative, springing as they do from the 
elusiveness of the concept of confessio. On the basis of the same arguments I do agree 
with Stock’s final conclusion: “The final lesson of the narrative is that these writings 
[i.e., the Confessions] have replaced Ambrose as the privileged mediator between his 
maker and himself.” 
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So far I have followed the lead of the effect of this notion of time on 
and in Augustine’s thought. As far as the themes of grace, conversion 
and time in the Confessions are concerned, it appeared that too much 
emphasis on the factuality of Augustine’s conversion to Christianity as 
the logical step away from scepticism toward the certainty—if not, the 
a-temporality—of faith, has tended to distract from the implications 
of this so-called conversion for life inside creation and time. It is grace 
as the divine response to the da quod iubes, and grace alone, that is 
able to sustain life, whether personal or communal, as given, here and 
now. And, while, as we have seen, Augustine’s later works on grace 
and predestination are often judged to be a deflection from his early 
acceptance of faith as well as from the captivating and playful rumina- 
tions on time, memory and the soul—a matter of interest even to the 
non committed intellectual—they are rather to be seen as consistent 
with this primordial discovery of temporality, their increasingly weird 
and monomaniac wording notwithstanding. 

As if the fragility of temporal and created existence as such were not 
troublesome enough, Augustine tirelessly draws the attention to the 
fact that it is tainted with sin. As a result, the distance between creator 
and creation that before Adam’s fall had been bridged by the natural 
access of man to the divine light has become quite problematic. In 
order to bridge that gap, the notion of authority—and, therefore, of 
grace—became tantamount. It has often been pointed out that, obso- 
lete though the Augustinian concept of sin may have become in the 
meantime, the very scepticism with regard to the status of political 
institutions that resulted from it as well as the emphasis on the neces- 
sity of authority (both negative and positive) have laid the foundations 
of the modern state. 


By stressing the need for curbing violence and the sins that men will 
commit... Augustine unwittingly erected the signposts to what would 
emerge as the much later theory of the modern state, despite his inten- 
tion, in his own times, to liberate the church from its dependence on 
the secular framework. This liberation would itself lead, much further 
down the road, to a kind of secularization of history and politics. The 
civil community, for the Christian, is to be used in its maintenance of 
peace and order, serving simply to protect men from the invasion of 
chaos. But on this view, the sphere of politics still belongs irrevocably to 
the realm infected with sin. It is for this reason that absolute authority 
alone can constrain the psychology of the state of nature and, even with 
man’s reason somewhat weakened, he can still at least agree to go this 
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far and transfer to an absolute sovereign authority his free will to do as 
he wishes. Such a man sees politics as the only solution to the tragedy of 
his human condition. Hobbes took over this insight.” 


I shall return to the secularising tendencies in Augustine’s thought 
when the question arises as to both the proliferation and contraction 
of historical time inside the overall complex of the different civitates. 
For, admittedly, out of the shifting movements of the city of God, the 
city of the devil, the image of the city of God and the image of the city 
of the devil—and the possible images of those images—one concrete 
city emerges, the civitas permixta, that, as Coleman following Robert 
Markus’ seminal study Saeculum argues, rightly lays claim to being 
secular, historical and temporal. However, branding the civitas per- 
mixta as temporal, secular and historical is only part of the truth since 
there is more to time and history than this seemingly comprehensi- 
ble state of saeculum would seem to suggest. The fact that time itself 
simultaneously contains more flux and more stability than the civitas 
permixta allows for, reminds one of the fact that time and history in 
their ‘secular’ disguise are part of a problem rather than a solution. 
In order to get a better view of the complexity of this problem, I now 
turn to the way in which the medieval church and political institutions 
have developed an alternative to Augustine’s fragile fabric of the civitas 
permixta. On the one hand, Augustine can be seen as the precursor of 
Hobbes’ model of the modern state in its intrinsically temporal guise. 
On the other hand, a trend can be detected in the course of medieval, 
political thought to counterbalance the marshy temporality of Augus- 
tine’s saeculum with the so-called mystical body, the corpus mysticum, 
which was to become an equally important precursor of the modern 
state in the guise of a claim to permanence. Although not central to 
its development Augustine’s concept of civitas did play a role in this 
establishment of the corpus mysticum as a body political. By isolating 
one of the many civitates, the civitas caelestis, from the complex of 
intertwined occurrence in this saeculum, it became possible to identify 
it with the ecclesia militans, the church on earth in its temporal state. 
Thus a kind of permanence was taken away, so to speak, from the 
ecclesia triumphans in heaven and bestowed on its earthly shadow. 


#2 Janet Coleman, A History of Political Thought, vol. 1 (Oxford: Blackwell: 2000), 339. 
8 R.A. Markus, Saeculum. History and Society in the Theology of St. Augustine 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 
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In his The King’s Two Bodies Ernst Kantorowicz has traced back 
(early)-modern ideas of the perpetuity of the state (the king never 
dies) to the construct of the church as a mystical body which in its 
turn could never die. “Ecclesia nulla esse non potest: Ecclesia numquam 
moritur/the church is incapable of non-existence: the church never 
dies.”“* The way in which the corpus mysticum developed into a body 
politic as well as the final result can be called nothing but extraordi- 
nary and abounds with paradoxes. As for the origins of the church as 
the mystical body of Christ, Kantorowicz leans heavily on the ground- 
breaking study of Henri de Lubac, Corpus mysticum.“ The long and 
short of this story is that, although the church is called the body of 
Christ by Paul, there was nothing mystical to that. For over a thousand 
years the term ‘mystical body’ was the exclusive denomination of the 
Eucharist without any ecclesiastical connotation. When, in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries, the Eucharist became at once more and less 
mystical—less so because of the increasingly real and realistic presence 
of Christ (being called corpus verum rather than corpus mysticum) and 
more so because of the increasingly miraculous nature of the real pres- 
ence culminating in the doctrine of the ‘transubstantiation’—the mys- 
tical part was transferred to the sole possessor and executor of this 
mysterious sacrament, the church. The second extraordinary feature 
of this story as traced by Lubac is the fact that corpus mysticum as 
designation of the church, in spite of its mystical ring, came to sym- 
bolise the church in its longitudinal, organisational shape (the pope as 
the head) without any mystical connotation other than the perpetu- 
ity of the institution guaranteed by its head. Kantorowicz sums up 
this development succinctly as follows: “Whereas the corpus verum, 
through the agency of the dogma of the transubstantiation and the 
institution of the feast of Corpus Christi, developed a life and mys- 
ticism of its own, the corpus mysticum proper came to be less and 
less mystical as time passed on, and came to mean simply the Church 
as a body politic or, by transference, any body politic of the secular 
world.” One may wonder whether it is this empty ‘mystical /’'non- 
mystical,’ organisational pre-eminence of the church as keeper of 


“ Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies. A Study in Mediaeval Political 
Theology (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957, 1997), 292. 

3 Henri de Lubac, Corpus mysticum. L’eucharistie et V’église au Moyen Age. Etude 
historique (Paris: Aubier, 1944). 

% Kantorowicz, The Kings’s Two Bodies, 206. 
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eternity’s mysteries that has guaranteed its survival up to the present 
day. If so, it would at least shed some light on the image of the church 
as ecclesia triumphans, so popular in the Baroque period (trompe 
Poeil!), in a seamless—and, it should be added, bizarre—embrace of 
heaven and earth. But, transferred and applied to the state, the same 
notion of the corpus mysticum, could shed some light on the equally 
dubious nature of the triumphant ‘king who never dies.’ 

Not surprisingly, Kantorowicz, in order to underpin the longevity 
of institutions, has tried to detect a category of temporality doing jus- 
tice to both the temporal and supra-temporal nature of the mystical 
body. Having found such a notion in the scholastic concept of aevum 
as the go-between between eternity and time proper, he supposed 
to have supplemented Augustine’s “forcefully simplifying dualism 
[between time and eternity]” with “a kind of infiniteness and dura- 
tion which had motion and therefore past and future, a sempiternity 
which according to all authorities was endless.”” The introduction of 
aevum does not show Kantorowicz at his strongest, if only because of 
the fact that there is no thread of evidence to be found in favour of 
any relation between an ongoing discussion about time and eternity, 
in particular the eternity of the world, by the scholastic left on the 
one hand and reflections about institutional and political time on the 
other. Yet, even if the clever though fanciful notion of angelic time 
(aevum being associated with the time of the angels) is taken out of 
the description of institutions, it testifies to our embarrassment with 
regard to the problem of time as such; an embarrassment once so elo- 
quently phrased by none other than Augustine in his famous excla- 
mation that we do know what time is as long no one asks us about it 
while we have to admit to being utterly ignorant the moment we try 
to answer the question. 


What we have so far is the fact that saeculum as the state in which 
perplexae sunt istae duae civitates invicemque permixtae (“those two 
cities are interwoven and intermixed”) (I, 35), may offer real temporal- 
ity albeit at the cost of fixity, on the one hand.“ On the other hand, we 
have seen the institutions of both church and state emerge out of this 
entanglement being hypostatized into a continuity of sorts that was 


47 Ibid. 279. 
48 De civitate dei I, 35; Bettenson, 46. 
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neither lacking nor abounding in time. Roughly speaking, what hap- 
pened is that longevity was granted to the personae of church and state 
in a kind of idealisation with the one big difference that, in the corpus 
mysticum, it was the organisation that was hypostatized into durabil- 
ity rather than any real body of flesh and blood, or even, of bread and 
wine (such as, for instance, Christ in the sacrament). In that respect 
one might say that we witness here the birth of the modern, western 
state, which, unlike the Byzantine Empire up to the communist cor- 
porate ideals of Stalin’s Soviet Union, identified itself in terms of its 
(ambiguous) formal structure of aevum rather than of the (simple) 
fullness of eternity. 

Let us now return to Augustine. Considering the growing stabili- 
ty—and a-temporality—of church and state as outlined above, what 
exactly did I mean by saying that for Augustine time contains more 
flux and more stability than the civitas permixta would seem to allow 
for? With regard to flux as the expression of historicity, the problem 
seems relatively simple. As Robert Markus has pointed out, “the reali- 
ties of the saeculum must be spoken of in historical or political, not 
in theological terms.”*? With other words, they are basically temporal 
as part of the earthly flux of time. And, indeed, there are the moving 
passages in book 5 of The City of God in which Augustine assesses 
the merits of the Roman Empire from a realistic and secular point 
of view. Taking as his point of departure the words of Jesus about 
the Pharisees “I tell you in truth, they have received their reward in 
full” (Matthews 6:1), he assesses the undeniable merits of the Romans. 
True, underlying all their activities is a fundamental insignifiance des 
choses—“Take away national complacency, and what are all men but 
simply men? If the perverse standards of the world would allow men 
to receive honours proportional to their deserts [merits], even so the 
honour of men should not be accounted an important matter; smoke 
has no weight.”*° Yet the Romans have in a sense rightly received their 
reward. “Let us consider all the hardships these conquerors made light 
of, all the sufferings they endured, and the desires they suppressed to 


2 For Augustine saeculum means the secular world and secular time. It is a neutral 
space between the two cities comprising, for instance, the political institutions. For a 
recent view contesting the neutral status as proposed by Markus, Ratzinger and others, 
see Peter Burnell, The Augustinian Person (Washington D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 2005), 136-72. 

5 Ibid. I, 17; Bettenson, 206. 
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gain the glory of men. They deserved to receive that glory as a reward 
for such virtues”...°*' “If we do not display, in the service of the most 
glorious City of God, the qualities of which the Romans, after their 
fashion, gave us something as a model, in their pursuit of the glory of 
their earthly city, then we ought to feel the prick of shame.” 

So much is clear, then, that Augustine has no wish to extend the 
glory of history, honourable though it may have been in its kind and 
in its time and place. For him there is no Roma aeterna. The end of 
Rome as experienced by so many of his contemporaries because of 
Alaric’s sacco di Roma in 410, did not mean anything to him, and it 
was to replace both the anxieties concerning the end of the ‘world’ and 
the false expectations resulting from substituting the longevity of the 
Roman Empire for that of the church on earth that he undertook to 
write The City of God. 


Now, if Kantorowicz is correct in arguing that aevum as the temporal 
characterisation of the mystical body has succeeded in merging time 
and eternity thereby opening up the possibility of institutional history, 
in The City of God we can also discern an intertwined presence of time 
and eternity albeit it in a reverse order. While the corpus mysticum 
as the body politic of the pope and, subsequently, the king, showed a 
tendency of extension in terms of durability, by imposing its lasting 
presence on time and history, Augustine’s civitas permixta in which 
the city of God as well as the city of the devil, the civitas caelestis as 
well as the civitas terrena, are represented, is first and foremost to be 
defined in terms of temporality and historicity, in their brevity and 
unsustainability. As we have seen, Augustine does not shun away from 
talking about history, the history of the Roman Empire, for instance. 
However, glorious though the latter may have been in its own way, 
its beginning and end have to be measured against the priority of the 
one and only civitas fully deserving that name, the gloriosissima civitas 
dei. This priority of the city of God is made abundantly clear in the 
majestic opening sentence of the book: Gloriosissimam civitatem Dei 
sive in hoc temporum cursu, cum inter impios peregrinatur ex fide vi- 
vens, sive in illa stabilitate sedis aeternae, quam nunc expectat per pati- 
entiam...defendere...suscipi/“The most glorious city of God, both in 


51 Ibid. V, 17; Bettenson, 206. 
52 Ibid. V, 18; Bettenson, 211. 
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the present course of time when it is on pilgrimage amidst the ungodly 
while living by faith and in the stability of its eternal seat which it is 
waiting for in patience: that is what I have undertaken to defend...”* 
The fact, however, that ‘priority’ is not the right designation of the sta- 
tus of the city of God since its presence is based on its being founded 
by an all pervasive love and its rival being based on a distorted imi- 
tation of that love, creates a considerable number of problems with 
regard to its measurability.°* The corpus mysticum, to begin with its 
point of origin, the externalisation of the Eucharist in the shape of the 
host turning into the real, material, tangible and measurable presence 
of Christ in and through transubstantiation, may have developed into 
the increasingly discernible contours of institutions.” The longer one 
looks at the city of God, however, in retrospect and from a ‘historical’ 
point of view that lacks the firmness of institutions, the more elusive 
and the remoter it becomes. It looks indeed as though the ghosts of 
the unresolved aporias of time as discussed in book 11 of the Confes- 
sions have come back to haunt Augustine’s attempts at ‘making his- 
tory/ faire de l’histoire? For even if, on the face of it, Augustine, in The 
City of God, recoils from trying to account for the enigmatic presence 
of time as present, the opposite holds true. Admittedly, he draws a line 
between time and eternity along the lines of change and movement on 
the one hand and immobility on the other. 


If we are right in finding the distinction between eternity and time in the 
fact that without motion and change there is no time, while in eternity 


5 Ibid. I, 1; Bettenson, 1. 

54 See De civitate XIV, 28; Bettenson, 529: “We see that the two cities were created 
by two kinds of love.” 

5 Kantorowicz, following Henri de Lubac’s Corpus mysticum, summarizes this 
development as follows: “The notion of corpus mysticum, designating originally the 
Sacrament of the Altar, served after the twelfth century to describe the body politic, 
or corpus iuridicum, of the Church, which does not exclude the lingering on of some 
of the earlier connotations. Moreover, the classical christological distinction of the 
two Natures in Christ...has all but completely disappeared from the orbit of political 
discussions and theories. It has been replaced by the corporational, non-christological 
concept of the Two Bodies of Christ: one, a body natural, individual, and personal 
(corpus naturale, verum, personale); the other, a super-individual body politic and col- 
lective, the corpus mysticum, interpreted also as a persona mystica. Whereas the corpus 
verum, through the agency of the dogma of transubstantiation and the institution of 
the feast of Corpus Christi, developed a life and a mysticism of its own, the corpus 
mysticum proper came to be less and less mystical as time passed on, and came to 
mean simply the Church as a body politic or, by transference, any body politic of the 
secular world.” The King’s Two Bodies, 206. 
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there is no change, who can fail to see that there would have been no 
time, if there had been no creation to bring into movement and change, 
and that time depends on this motion and change, and is measured 
by the longer or shorter intervals by which things that cannot happen 
simultaneously succeed one another? Since God, in whose eternity there 
is no change at all, is the creator and director of time, I cannot see how 
it can be said that he created the world after a lapse of ages, unless it is 
asserted that there was some creation before this world existed, whose 
movements would make possible the course of time...*° 


Yet, the moment we try to interpret this passage in terms of the differ- 
ent civitates its problematic status comes to the fore. Temporality may 
be in place all right as the core of the created world. But that self same 
temporality is created and sustained by a durability that, ultimately, 
does not derive its qualities from movement and change, but from 
the presence in its midst of the city of God, however hidden, entan- 
gled in the embrace by the other city, the civitas terrena. It is the very 
entanglement that is responsible for the civitas permixta being a mere 
saeculum, sheer temporality and historicity. However, no one can tell 
how to measure this temporality and how to distinguish one city from 
another. Added to this aporia is the fact that any possible relationship 
between the two cities is bound to be of an unequal nature. The city 
of God is intrinsically as timeless as God’s eternal love, a timelessness 
that is reflected inside history itself. Cain, for instance, is said to have 
founded a city. 


Abel autem tamquam peregrinus non condidit/Abel, on the other hand, 
as a pilgrim, has not founded a city. For the City of the saints is up 
above, although it produces citizens here below, and in their persons the 
City is on pilgrimage until the time of its kingdom comes. At that time 
it will assemble all those citizens as they rise again in their bodies; and 
then they will be given the promised kingdom, where with their Prince, 
‘the King of ages,’ they will reign, world without end.” 


At the same time, Cain’s earthly city is as little clear cut as the cruel 
and evil behaviour of its founder would seem to suggest since even 
that city at its best, in its state of servitude and quest for freedom, 
can be called a shadow of the eternal one. “Pars enim quaedam ter- 
renae civitatis imago caelestis civitatis effecta est, non se significando, 
sed alteram, et ideo serviens/a certain part of the earthly city is made 


5 De civitate dei XI, 6; Bettenson, 435. 
57 Ibid. XV, 1; Bettenson, 596. 
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an image of the celestial city, not by signifying itself but by signifying 
the other city, and, therefore, in servitude.” No wonder that efforts 
have been made to fill up the space thus seemingly created with a 
third city in the guise of the saeculum introduced above. However, 
the shadowland of factual life is no substitute for a city. Nor is this 
shadow, in a Platonic fashion, to be seen as the reflection of an ideal 
state of affairs up there and behind the screen. It is time that prevents 
the city of God from materialising as a lesser copy of a fuller original. 
“For the development of these two societies which form my subject 
lasts throughout this whole stretch of time, or era (hoc universum tem- 
pus sive saeculum), in which the dying yield place to the newly-born 
who succeed them.” Rather than ‘making history’ ambiguous it is 
presented as fathomless. No institutional extension, duration or clarity 
here where there is even no guarantee of any clarity or durability of 
personal or corporate identity as Augustine makes abundantly clear 
in one of those passages in which time is revealed as utterly temporal 
(not allowing for any extension) and yet at the same moment utterly 
entangled in eternity’s grip: 


She [the city of God] must bear in mind that among these very enemies 
are hidden her future citizens; and when confronted with them she must 
not think it a fruitless task to bear with their hostility until she finds 
them confessing the faith. In the same way, while the City of God is on 
pilgrimage in this world, she has in her midst some who are united with 
her in participation, but will not join with her in the eternal destiny of 
the saints. Some of these are hidden; some are well known, for they do 
not hesitate to murmur against God, whose sacramental sign they bear, 
even in the company of his acknowledged enemies. At one time they 
join his enemies in filling the theatres, at another they join us in filling 
the churches.” 


So much then about time heightening the temporal status of the civitas 
permixta by articulating the depths of its flux rather than its “river- 
run” flow. But what about my other promise: to demonstrate that there 
is not only more flux but also more stability to time than the civitas 
permixta seems to allow for? Surely, inside the saeculum we have no 
reason to expect the durability of a mystical body. Conversely, the fact 
that “the world is being made with time” is little promising with regard 


58 Ibid. XV, 2; Bettenson, 597. 
5 Ibid. XV, 1; Bettenson, 595-6. 
6 Ibid. I, 35; Bettenson, 45-6. 
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to any extension of its existence beyond time. The question we have 
to face then is the following: how do we reconcile the presence of the 
city of God inside the heart of the created world, inside time, that is, 
with its a-temporal status? How do we measure that which is beyond 
measure yet conditions, underlies, and is present inside, the very tem- 
porality and historicity in which we live and move progressively? Just 
as, in the Confessions, it is the continuous attention and focus that 
ultimately direct and contain the distentio animi, the spreading out of 
the soul in the world (the regio dissimilitudinis), or, to put it in terms 
of history, in the pilgrimage of the heavenly city on earth, so, in The 
City of God, the stretch of time between the beginning and the end, 
between the creation and the Last Judgement is given durability in the 
Jerusalem that is above and yet imposes a stronger presence upon time 
and history than their own weak selves would be capable of produc- 
ing. When God created the world and established the days, Augustine 
says, he purposely omitted to mention the creation of night as one of 
his activities. 


Now the knowledge of the creature is a kind of twilight, compared with 
the knowledge of the Creator; and then comes the daylight and the 
morning, when that knowledge is linked with the praise and love of the 
Creator; and it never declined into night, so long as the Creator is not 
deprived of his creature’s love. And in fact Scripture never imposes the 
word ‘night’, in the enumeration of those days one after another. Scrip- 
ture never says, ‘Night came’; but, “Evening came and morning came; 
one day.’ Similarly on the second day and all the rest. The creature’s 
knowledge, left to itself, is, we might say, in faded colours, compared 
with the knowledge that comes when it is known in the Wisdom of God, 
in that art, as it were, by which it was created. For that reason it can 
more appropriately be described as evening than as night. And yet that 
evening turns again to morning, as I have said, when it is turned to the 
praise and love of the Creator.” 


There is more to this passage than just allegorical niceties. The leav- 
ing out of nox does the trick and “solves” our problem. If anyone has 
spent his energy in measuring and describing the night of human sin, 
it surely is Augustine. Consequently, eliminating nox from specifically 
being created should not, of course, be taken as an attempt to over- 
look the problems of evil and sin. Nor are we supposed to put up with 
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life as one, uninterrupted twilight. It is this skipping of the night that 
prevents the city of God from materialising like a Platonic idea com- 
ing true, or, for that matter, of being present throughout as the inner 
structure of being. Thus durability has become a matter of voice exor- 
cising the invading, alien night. For evening turns to morning only 
as long as—and on the condition that—the song of God’s praise and 
love be sung. Of course, the attentio required to sustain time and his- 
tory as the permanence underlying the intermingled occurrence of the 
two cities—no night—is immense, the more so since no clear lines of 
identity, whether personal or institutional, can be discerned. Nor are 
those cities governed and held together from a centre. And yet, from 
the viewpoint of durability and perseverance, from grace, that is, the 
city of God is what it is, anytime and anywhere. No more, no less. 


4.4, THE HUMAN CONDITION AS NATURE MORTE 


The presence of the city of God ‘anytime and anywhere, no more, no 
less’ may sound all right as a peroration-like statement, but its realisa- 
tion is easier said than done. The absence in statu isto of a clear distinc- 
tion between the city of the devil on the one hand and the city of God 
on the other does not seem particularly helpful in this respect since it 
is hard to see how a voice which is supposed to exorcise the night of 
evil and establish the durability of daylight can avoid cracking itself. 
This broken voice cannot, in turn, be put to good use as the aesthetic 
reflection of linguistic inadequacy. Unlike the practitioners of negative 
theology—as a phenomenon virtually inherent to the Greek Fathers 
and fully developed by Dionysius the Areopagite at the beginning of 
the sixth century—Augustine does not consider negativity an intrinsic 
part of language. For that language is at once too flawed on the part 
of the user and too precious as a gift and instrument in the service 
of being humbly human. As the foremost manifestation of temporal- 
ity it reflects a potential openness toward durability and eternity. At 
the same time the ever looming yet rarely materialising present as the 
epiphany of durability and eternity prevents any subsequent failure of 
sustainability from escaping, disguised as yet another extension of lan- 
guage. Not even the drama of being catapulted out of language to mys- 
tical heights would seem to qualify as a success. Augustine’s speaker 
keeps being confined within the performative game of language itself. 
It is there that he has to make the best of his linguistic existence and 
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read the signs surrounding him in order to get to their substratum, the 
one and only res spoken once and for all. And even the famous ‘mysti- 
cal’ vision at Ostia during which Augustine and his mother “extended 
their reach and in a flash of mental energy attained the eternal wisdom 
which abides beyond all things” does not exceed the conversational 
frame spanning both the beginning (“alone with each other, we talked 
intimately”) and the end (“I said something like this, even if not in just 
this way and with exactly these words”). 

If we now proceed to examine how our reflections on temporality 
in De doctrina christiana—following up on the earlier discussions on 
time in the Confessions in chapters 1 and 2 and resumed in the analy- 
sis of Augustine’s tears—bear upon the presence of the city of God as 
traced in De civitate dei anytime and anywhere, we have a problem 
at our hands. First there are the signs as discussed in De doctrina. An 
accurate analysis of these signs may lead us back to the patria, the 
fatherland from which we are estranged. And if our steps happen to be 
unsteady because of our sinful human condition, there is the Bible to 
guide us in its capacity of being the treasure house of signs that duly 
operate as words par excellence helping us to appropriate voice.® This 
very symbiosis of words and signs is in turn driven by love (caritas) 
which “guarantees that man (also in his capacity of exegete) does not 
become stuck in the world of signs but manages to penetrate into the 
res behind the signs.” But when will it be? It is all very well to live in 
a world of signs, which, if deciphered correctly, is capable of bringing 
the mind back to the integrity apud deum, but how does one account 
for the gaps between the sign and the signified, not only in terms of 
discrepancy and affinity as a superficial—or, not so superficial, Neo- 
Platonist—reading of the regio dissimilitudinis, but, more precisely 
and more urgently, in terms of time? 

In a sense we are back here at Harnack’s problem regarding the 
integrity of the gratia irresistibilis and the unbridgeable gap between a 
weaker grace before the fall and a stronger one after. Harnack’s aporia 
has been accompanying my reflections so far and it will continue to 


€ Confessiones 9.10.23-26; Chadwick, 170-2. 

& Pollmann, Doctrina Christiana, 191: “Schliesslich bedeutet die Ineinssetzung von 
signum und verbum (d.h. der menschlichen Sprache) die Verankerung des Umgangs 
mit der Bibel im grundsätzlichen menschlichen Verhalten.” 

& Ibid. “Die caritas garantiert, dass der Mensch (auch als Exeget) nicht in der Welt 
der Zeichen stecken bleibt, sondern zu den res dahinter vordringt.” 
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do so till the end. At this stage of my argument we have to deal with a 
preliminary aspect of the Harnack-like, ultimate issue of full, irresist- 
ible grace and full focus, and that is the status of grace’s hinterland in 
the guise of the human existence here and now. How is that existence 
to be marked at all if its actual status is nothing but a fall out of a 
one time focus and articulation (attentio)? On the face of it, things 
do not look that complicated, and if, contrary to appearances, I think 
they are, my first task will be to convince the reader of the fact that 
underneath the surface of the Augustinian text abysses loom that tend 
to go unnoticed. More in particular, I should provide an answer to the 
question exactly what I mean by ‘the hinterland of grace.’ 

So, although it is not too difficult to imagine the problematic status 
(and temporal fall out) of irresistible grace as part of a theological 
debate (regardless of the difficulties one faces in pinpointing the exact 
meaning of ‘theological’), it is not altogether self-evident that Augus- 
tine’s presentation of the human existence in its guise of exegetical 
and teaching practice, of auto-biography and of history should be 
problematic as well. In all cases concerned, Augustine would seem to 
be busy shaping the human existence in its temporal dimensions: the 
description of his own life, the day to day business of teaching in the 
church and the attempts at discerning a grand design of history. 

Now, within the confines of this chapter, my discussion of Augus- 
tinian works so far has resulted in a narrowing down of the scope of 
temporality rather than in lending support to a broad view of human 
existence in time. Thus the unique moment at which, in nocturnal 
solitude, the mourning Augustine breaks through the deceptive con- 
ventions of human signs and language was seen to lay bare the unfath- 
omable dimensions of his remembering things past coram deo. The 
price he paid for this unfathomability of sincerity consisted of reduc- 
ing family and friends to circumstantial bystanders in the service of his 
solitary confession. The silent recitation of Ambrose’s poem may have 
restored attentio and focus on Augustine’s part and redirected the flow 
of his emotions to their proper course. But it is hard to see how that 
confession could fail to deprive the life and times of his companions of 
sustainability, left as they appear to be to their linguistic and religious 
conventionality.® 


& Little does it help if one points to the fact that things would be different if con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of the reader of the Confessions who could be expected 
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If Augustine’s concept of time in De civitate dei is fraught with 
ambivalence, one should realise that the latter, rather than resulting 
from the inconclusiveness inherent to all philosophies of history, is 
firmly rooted in the marshy soil of “Christian teaching.’ Telling in 
this respect is the way in which Karla Pollmann, in her study on De 
doctrina christiana, tries to re-coin the expression condicio humana 
as used by Augustine in the prologue to defend the positive mean- 
ing and function of language as the means through which salvation is 
conveyed. Although condicio humana is generally assumed by Augus- 
tinian scholars primarily to have a negative connotation, Pollmann 
rightly argues in favour of a more positive interpretation. If Augus- 
tine, in the prologue to De doctrina christiana, defends the social and 
salvific meaning of language against more charismatic views of faith 
and grace as being directly accessible without the help of words, he 
reinforces this stance, as we have seen, by saying that “the human con- 
dition would be really forlorn if God appeared unwilling to minister 
his word to human beings through human agency.”® In this particular 
case, Pollmann concludes, condicio humana implies more than just the 
sinful state of man. It suggests indeed a certain optimism on Augus- 
tine’s part. Although the finding of truth through the exercise of read- 
ing keeps being a gift—“for all truth comes from the one whose says, 
‘I am the truth’”—Augustine’s anti-charismatic tone in the prologue 
to De doctrina betrays a confidence in the teaching and learning tools 
of human language. That a tension between the gift of grace and the 
frank use of interpretational means keeps lingering, is something Poll- 
mann readily admits and accepts as a perennial problem of the Augus- 
tinian heritage. However, once she proceeds to specify man’s position 
with regard to language, ambiguities come to the surface in such 
overwhelming numbers that one would be inclined indeed to leave 
them unresolved as they are. Yet at the same time one also becomes 
intrigued as to the possible means that could be helpful in looking 
for a subterranean network that would hold them together. Pollmann, 
for one, swiftly moves on to a discussion of the generic nature of De 


to take in the whole, Augustine’s solitary remoteness and his social environment, and 
subsequently read it as an edifying piece of Christian teaching (doctrina). In principle 
the reader—as the present one—has to face the problem of the temporal and ‘private’ 
vanishing point inside Augustine’s confessio. Coming to terms with the confessio— 
reading it in the proper way—would mean that the reader should be able to perform 
a similar solo act. So much for the edifying and social aspects. 

& De doctrina christiana, Prologue 13; Green, 6-7. 
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doctrina—the nature of that work being her main concern. It may be 
rewarding, however, to pause a bit at her summary of the condicio 
humana in order to be better able to pinpoint the ‘hinterland of grace’ 
in De civitate dei: 


Basically one can conclude that for Augustine man’s ontological ‘posi- 
tion in between’ which is complete from an eschatological point of view, 
corresponds to his deficient cognitive capacities. Ever since the fall man 
is banned from internal, direct knowledge of God as truth. Yet he has 
not lost his privileged position as the image of God which enabled him 
to have an idea/concept of God. Admittedly, according to Augustine, 
man is no longer, as he was before the fall, particeps Dei. This ability 
has perished because of the fall. But as a rational being he can have 
a natural knowledge of God, he is capax Dei, and precisely that fact 
presupposes sin. For such a ‘secondary,’ infralapsarian knowledge man 
needs as an instrument (external) language and thought supported by 
reason. That this knowledge is by necessity linked to the superbia of the 
fall is something Augustine has been clearly stating for the first time in 
gen.c. Manich 2,5 (PL 34,199)...just as the earth needs the rain from 
the clouds, so teaching (doctrina) needs human words (see Gen. 2,5). 
Further on Augustine makes it also clear that these ‘instruments’ find 
themselves under the eschatological condition and will therefore van- 
ish at the end of time...On the other hand here also man is a con- 
scious being, he knows what he says; indeed, only those who are alive 
possess words, and those who have a soul. According to the viewpoint 
from which Augustine looks at this tense relationship, it is possible for 
him and not illogical to speak partly in positive, partly in negative terms 
about the phenomenon of language both in theory and in practice. The 
concept of condicio humana runs parallel to this, despite the fact that 
this combination [condicio humana] is traditionally used as synonymous 
to infirmitas hominis (which it can also mean in Augustine). But in this 
particular context the anthropological concept is linked to two issues 
that are central to the positive view of man in DC: the discere, that is, the 
capacity to learn and to know, and the caritas which makes this possible, 
the infusion of grace, which, as a complex, basic element, links God to 
man, one to another, in a vertical way while it links man to man in a 
horizontal way.” 


7 Pollmann, Doctrina Christiana, 88-9: “Grundsätzlich lässt sich fiir Augustin fest- 
stellen, dass der ontologischen “Zwischenstellung’ des Menschen, die eschatologisch 
abgeschlossen ist, seine defizitére Erkenntisnisfahigkeit entspricht. Seit dem Sünden- 
fall ist der Mensch von der inneren, unmittelbaren Erkenntnis Gottes und der Wahr- 
heit ausgeschlossen. Dennoch verlor er seine Sonderstellung als Abbild Gottes nicht, 
die ihn dazu befahigte, eine Vorstellung von Gott zu haben. Zwar ist der Mensch 
nach Augustin nicht mehr, wie vor dem Siindenfall, particeps Dei; dies geht durch den 
Siindenfall verloren, als Vernunftwesen kann er aber eine natürliche Erkenntnis von 
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In one way or another the condicio humana would seem to corre- 
spond to the city of God anytime and anywhere. Just as in the case of 
world history, so with regard to man and mankind, one might point 
to the fact that all is well that ends well. Thus we know that at the 
end of history the most glorious city of God will prevail and establish 
once and for all the identity of its inhabitants who for the time being 
peregrinate inside the realm of dissimilitude. The fact, however, that 
such a glorious outcome will be the result of perseverance which, in 
its turn, proleptically as well as retrospectively, is, has been and always 
will be nothing but a gift, makes it as hard to articulate the human 
condition as to discern the contours of the city of God. Or, to put it 
more bluntly, the very fact that both the human condition and history 
at large will be known in their integrity only in the fullness of time 
without, for all that, being less present here and now behind the screen 
of temporality, frailty, sin and dissimilitude, opens up the real abysses 
of the heavenly city’s presence ‘anytime’ and ‘anywhere.’ 


4.4.1. Circulation without motion: Dante, James, Balzac 


To shed more light on the temporality of the human condition, which 
in my view is at the source of the ambiguities noted above, I propose 
to make yet another literary detour and return to Henry James—more 


Gott haben, er ist capax Dei, was gerade die Siinde voraussetzt. Als ‘Instrument’ fiir 
eine solche ‘sekundäre’ infralapsarische Erkenntnis bedarf der Mensch der (äusseren) 
Sprache und des vernunftgesteuerten Denkens. Dass diese notwendig mit der superbia 
des Siindenfalls zusammenhängt, formuliert Augustin das erste Mal in gen.c. Manich 
2,5 (PL 34,199) ...iam in terra necessariam habet pluviam de nubibus (s. Gn 2,5f.), id 
est doctrinam de humanis verbis.. . Etwas weiter unten macht er auch sogleich deutlich, 
dass diese ‘Instrumente’ unter dem eschatologischen Vorbehalt stehen, also mit dem 
Ende der Zeiten verschwinden werden... necessariam esse de humanis verbis divinam 
doctrinam...talis autem scientia destruetur... 

Anderseits ist der Mensch auch hier ein bewusstes Wesen, er weiss, was er sagt 
(Aug. In psalm. 18,2), ja, Worte besitzen nur die Lebendigen, also diejenigen, die 
eine Seele haben (ib. 139,10). Je nachdem, aus welchem Blickwinkel Augustin dieses 
Spannungsverhiltnis betrachtet, ist es ihm deshalb möglich und keineswegs unlo- 
gisch, sich teils positiv, teils negativ über das Phenomen Sprache in der Theorie und 
in der Praxis zu äussern. Analog verhält es sich mit dem Begriff condicio humana 
auch wenn in der Tradition diese Junktur fast immer nahezu synonym zu infirmitas 
hominis gebraucht wird, was auch bei Augustin vorkommen kann. Doch in diesem 
Zusammenhang wird der anthropologische Begriff verknüpft mit zwei für das posi- 
tive Menschenbild in DC zentralen Sachverhalten: dem discere, also der Fähigkeit zu 
lernen und zu erkennen, und der dies ermöglichenden caritas, Ausfluss der Gnade, 
die als komplexe Grundgrösse vertikal Gott und den Menschen sowie horizontal die 
Menschen mit einander verbindet.” 
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in particular, his reading of Balzac—once again with a little help from 
Dante. For so much is clear that the way James was used in the previ- 
ous chapter in order to highlight the fact that moodiness in the guise 
of sloth was underlying the language of dispossession, has left us with 
quite some unfinished business. How, for instance, are mood and dis- 
possession to be squared with the notion of gift and fate, whose all per- 
vasive—and often destructive—presence in James could be perceived 
but whose full, poetical implications—such as the true nature of their 
possessiveness—had to be left unaccounted for? 

If spaciousness can be called one of the characteristics of Jamesian 
discourse, there are two other works I want briefly to refer to from 
a Jamesian perspective, offering a view of the human condition that 
stands out because of its width, Dante’s Divina Commedia and Balzac’s 
La comédie humaine.® If, generally speaking, the effectiveness of 
comedy,” like that of tragedy, results from its density (culminating in 
the poetical requirement of the unity of place, time and action), both 
Dante and Balzac view their respective works as a protracted pilgrim- 
age. Whereas jokes and sorrow in tragedy and comedy owe much of 
their effect to the compressed presence of the characters within the 
spatial constraints of the stage, Balzac’s and Dante’s protagonists 
travel through space and time and still produce scenes of laughter and 
tears. And if the size of their work is not problematic or new in itself 
(‘lengthy’ epic, for instance, being one of the oldest literary genres), 
advertising such an elaborate enterprise as a comedy positively is. 

With regard to Dante we have to be a bit more precise. It is Dante 
himself who, guided by Virgil, is the traveller to be confronted with 
countless inhabitants more or less stuck to their places in hell, purga- 
tory and paradise. In poetical terms this is realised by chains of bulla’s 
raining down on the head of the poet as ever so many epiphanies of 
images that reveal to the poet the life and times of the human race, 
the condicio humana, wie es eigentlich gewesen. But whether it is the 
running crowd that wants to make up for its former lukewarmness or 
saints and sinners from hell or paradise on the verge of immovability, 


& Of course, there are many more, but, as I shall point out, here I focus on the 
relationship between narrative breadth and the restraints imposed by the ‘genre’ of 
comedy. 

© I am aware of the fact that Dante did not call his work a comedy. My emphasis 
is on the overall dramatic goings on in the respective literary universes of Dante and 
Balzac. 
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the distinctness of their appearance is forever rising and forever wan- 
ing only to take on final stability in Bernard of Clairvaux’s mystical 
and all-embracing vision of the Virgin Mary: “The love that moves the 
sun and the other stars.” 


Nel suo profondo vidi che s’ interna 
legato con amore in un volume, 
cid che per 'universo si squaderna; 


In its depth I saw that it contained, 
Bound by love in one volume, 
That which is scattered in leaves through the universe.” 


As with the toilsome journey of Augustine’s celestial city, so with 
Dante all seems to be well that ends well. However, the blinding light 
of Dante’s mystical vision at the end of the Paradiso, while produc- 
ing utter oblivion in the wandering poet, does not necessarily wipe 
out the memory of the disconnected, singular scenes so far presented 
to the reader. In other words, if “that which is scattered through the 
universe” is to be contracted by love into one single book, Augustin- 
ian echoes may be heard: the distentio animi dealing with the regio 
dissimilitudinis refolds into the attentio perdurat. Yet, like Augustine’s 
Werdegang in the Confessions, the story about the way in which the 
narrating pilgrim has reoccupied the shining position of mystical con- 
traction, cannot be told in terms of plot, the realistic description of 
upward movement and mountain climbing notwithstanding. Dante’s 
poem maybe an epic of sorts, but if it moves, it does so by passing from 
one bulla to another. Erich Auerbach has characterised this process as 
follows: “The rapid succession of independent episodes or mutually 
unrelated scenes is a concomitant of the structure of the Comedy as a 
whole. It represents the journey of an individual and his guide through 
a world whose inhabitants remain in whatever place is assigned to 
them... The scenes are not set stiffly side by side and in the same key 
[...] they rise from the depths as particular forms of the momentarily 
prevailing tonality and stand in contrapuntal relation to one another.””! 
It is a well known fact that Auerbach, in his Dante as Poet of the Secu- 
lar World and other writings, has gone to great lengths in order to 
demonstrate how Dante’s view of the world sub specie aeternitatis, 


7” Dante, The Divine Comedy 3, Paradiso, Canto 33.85-7, ed. and trans. John D. 
Sinclair, The Divine Comedy, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961), 482-3. 

7 Erich Auerbach, Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature, 
trans. W.R. Trask (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press), 155. 
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rather than representing eternity’s immovability, brings to light the 
historicity and temporality of life.” However, one of the paradoxes 
of being offered a glimpse of life wie es eigentlich gewesen is the fact 
that any possible grip on the succession of scenes and events seems to 
weaken while their ‘unrelatedness’ increases steadily. That being so, 
all depends on the gaze—the fix(at)ing skills—of the contemplating 
pilgrim who, though wandering around, translates and transforms 
his pilgrimage through exercising his mind in order to achieve, and 
cope with, an ever increasing intensity. No wonder he has to be helped 
along the road by guides, Virgil and Beatrice respectively, if only to 
wake him up to the reality that each and every step he takes is a mat- 
ter of a better and more sustained way of seeing those who are fixed 
to their respective loci. After all is said and done it is sustainability of 
speech and vision that changes the nature of the pilgrimage. In the 
end, the different stages that constitute the pilgrim’s quest are super- 
seded by a higher and unifying vision of the universe culminating in 
the all-absorbing splendour of the eternal light. Gone are the dividing 
lines—including the marks of temporality—between “substance and 
accident,” that is, of all divisions of nature that trigger the unrest of 
the human soul. As a result, the entire notion of movement is turned 
around: from the vantage point of mystical vision what really moves 
is not the viator, but love in its capacity of being the real drive behind 
the facts of life. The same state of final possession brings to the fore the 
true nature of divine comedy as the happy end of a fearsome journey 
and the final replacement of life’s vicissitudes and ambiguities with 
the true and stable nature of the condicio humana. Yet it should be 
stated once more that, like the embrace of the happy couple at the 
end of James’ The Golden Bowl, the supreme harmony of the end and 
the transformation of dispossession into possession does not result in 
oblivion pure and simple. With the blessing of hindsight previous cir- 
cumlocutions rather turn into the stuff of ‘jokes and poetry,’ the most 
unfathomable aspect being the fact that the presence of the city of God 
anytime and anywhere—love’s drive as le principe moteur or whatever 
name is given to it—blows up the idea of history as being marked by 
a succession of events. Succession there undeniably is and in the City 
of God Augustine is not averse to offering a broad overview of events 


” Cf. Peter von Moos, “Le secret de la prédestination,” in A. Paravicini Bagliani and 
F. Santi, ed., I] segreto nel Medio Evo. Potere, scienza e cultura, 18 (forthcoming). I here 
quote from the online version to be found at: www.petervonmoos.ch. 
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leading up to the end of time, just as Dante pictures his poetical ego as 
travelling through world history with a distinct sense of the ending.” 
However, neither for Augustine nor for Dante does succession itself 
contribute to history’s meaning. Instead, we are left with Augustine’s 
famous causae occultae that rule the course of history obscuring the 
visibility of the dividing lines between history’s two cities. And even 
though Dante represents a different position in that he depicts scenes 
from the condicio humana in its finality, the dividing lines between the 
scenes are far from clear. Marking the course of history to the external 
eye, they vanish from sight once bulla’s start raining down on the head 
of the poet, or, in Augustinian terms, once the words of Scripture do 
their job. Struck blind by the epiphanic light of Scripture or by the 
poet’s bulla’s the course of time and events leaves gaps that look darker 
and darker. To the extent that time and events are being articulated by 
the hand of the poet, by his ‘possessed’ vision representing the touch 
of eternity, they do indeed become ever more unexplainable. Thus, 
in retrospect, ‘comedy’ can be (re)-assessed not only as symbolising 
the happy end of the pilgrim’s journey, but also as underlying the 
human condition as such. Together the many tragicomedies Dante 
has encountered along the way may constitute the destiny of mankind. 
However, the seamless blend of finality and temporality comprising 
human frailty and bliss is brought about by ever so many invasions 
of epiphanic visions. They scan that which is scattered through the 
universe and unveil both its uniqueness and unity: legato con amore 
in un volume. 


In his essay The Lesson of Balzac Henry James has dealt with one of 
his admired authors in a highly penetrating fashion by exploring the 
underlying structure of La comédie humaine.” At first sight, we would 
be inclined to characterise Balzac’s oeuvre primarily in dynamic terms. 
If the divine nature of Dante’s comedy may justifiably be seen as ulti- 
mately bending the co-ordinates of space and time into the stillness of 
the bulla representing the frozen spot occupied by the damned and the 


For the differences between Augustine and Dante, see Von Moos, following 
Thornton Wilder’s novel The Cabala, in particular the issue of Dante’s ‘presumption’ 
in treating his dead protagonists more severely than God himself; “Le secret de la 
prédestination,” 17. 

™ Henry James, “The Lesson of Balzac,” in Literary Criticism, vol. II (New York: 
The Library of America, 1984), 115-39. 
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blessed, Balzac’s humanism would seem to breathe the air of spatial 
and temporal extension into his narrative. The universe thus produced 
is populated by individuals moving from one novel to another in an 
uninterrupted flow of events (‘situations’) that succeed one another 
with an extraordinary speed. But, contrary to expectations inherent 
to common assumptions concerning the art of ‘realist’ storytelling, 
the drive behind all this does not draw its strength from any rapid 
succession of events itself but from a still point originating in the fix- 
ating gaze of the author. The paradox that is bound to result from 
this stance can be summed up as follows. How is the extraordinary 
liveliness of Balzac’s work to be reconciled with the contemplative 
nature—an expression explicitly used by James in this context—of his 
writing technique? This question gains even more poignancy from the 
fact that Balzac is presented as “a figure more extraordinary than any 
he drew.”” 

Considering James’ fondness of monumental imagery, it does not 
come as a surprise that his Balzac takes on statuesque proportions: 


Many of us may stray, but he always remains—he is fixed by virtue of 
his weight. Do not look too knowing at that—as a hint that you were 
already conscious he is heavy, and that if this is what I have mainly to 
suggest my lesson may have been spared. He is, I grant, too heavy to be 
moved; many of us may stray and straggle, as I say—since we have not 
his inaptitude largely to circulate. There is none the less such an odd 
condition as circulating without motion, and I am not so sure that even 
in our own way we do not move. We do not, at any rate, get away from 
him; he is behind us, at the worst, when he is not before, and I feel that 
any course about the country we explore is ever best held by keeping 
him, through the trees of the forest, in sight. So far as we move, we move 
around him; every road comes back to him; he sits there, in spite of us, 
so massively, for orientation.” 


This monumental stature of Balzac is, of course, quite reminiscent of the 
block-like nature of the Jamesian characters as put down by an equally 
monumental author, and, in a sense, James can be said to offer here a 
self-portrait of sorts, or, at any rate, a description of his own writing 
technique: “circulation without motion.” At the same time the intro- 
duction of Jamesian monumentality lends Balzac a finer touch than a 
superficial reading of his work in terms of realism would seem to allow 


75 James, “The Lesson of Balzac,” 122. 
7 Ibid. 129. 
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for. As a result, the Jamesian picture of Balzac is more complicated 
than the monumentality of the Rodin statue whose distinctive feature 
is to present someone larger than life. Balzac may stand motionlessly 
on his pedestal, but he circulates. And even though, on the face of it, it 
is easier to imagine the motionlessness of James’ than that of Balzac’s, 
the studied leisure of the one does not necessarily spring from a dif- 
ferent source than the hurried writing style of the other. Surely, James 
does admire the immense labyrinth created by Balzac whose “corridors 
always went further and further” up to the point of losing himself in 
it. Yet failure does not matter here. What counts is “the intensity with 
which we live—and his intensity is recorded for us on every page of 
his work.”” It is this intensity that abridges, so to speak, the enormous 
diversity of the subject-matter tirelessly taken up by Balzac and pre- 
sented to the reader with so much hurry and panache as to suggest that 
the endless corridors of the labyrinth are a direct reflection of reality 
as such. And if so suggestive an image is to be corrected and Balzac’s 
‘realism’ should rather be reduced to the soul of its author, it is not 
the unlimited receptivity of the Romantic imagination that emerges as 
being at the origin of the comédie humaine, but the narrowing down 
of life to a monastic cell. Only thus can an answer be provided to the 
question as to how the abundance of life springing from the pages of 
the novels can be squared with the art of fixating destiny: 


How could a man have lived at large so much, if, in the service of art, 
he had so much abstracted and condensed himself? How could he have 
so much abstracted and condensed himself if, in the service of life, he 
had felt and fought and acted, had laboured and suffered, so much as a 
private in the ranks?” [...] We employ different faculties—some of us 
only our arms and our legs and our stomach; Balzac employed most 
what he possessed in largest quantity. This is where his work ceases in 
a manner to mystify us—this is where we make out how he did quarry 
his material: it is the sole solution to an otherwise baffling problem. He 
collected his material within himself: no other economy explains his 
achievement; this thrift alone, remarkable yet thinkable, embodies the 
necessary miracle. His system of cellular confinement, in the interest of 
the miracle, was positively that of a Benedictine monk leading his life 
within the four walls of his convent and bent, the year round, over the 
smooth parchment on which, with wondrous illumination and enhance- 
ment of gold and crimson and blue, he inscribes the glories of the faith 


7 Ibid. 127. 
78 Ibid. 123. 
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and the legends of the saints. Balzac’s view of himself was indeed in a 
manner the monkish one; he was most at ease, while he wrought, in the 
white gown and cowl—an image of him the friendly art of his time has 
handed down to us. Only, as happened, his subject of illumination was 
the legends not merely of the saints, but of the much more uncanonized 
strugglers and sinners, an acquaintance with whose attributes was not 
all to be gathered in the place of piety itself; not even from the faintest 
ink of old records, the mild lips of old brothers, or the painted glass of 
church windows.” 


It is from this monastic principle of cellular confinement that Balzac’s 
‘realism’ draws its strength. Accordingly, the latter will by defini- 
tion be of a complicated nature, tied up as it inevitably is with the 
intricacies of the overflow of life on the one hand and contemplative 
reduction on the other. If there is to be a primacy of life and facts, it 
will be one that results from contemplation without being distorted 
by idealistic distance. Like Eliot’s dictum about James as having “a 
mind so fine that no idea could violate it,” James’ characterisation of 
Balzac draws attention to the latter’s hold on life itself rather than on 
ideas representing it. “His plan was to handle, primarily, not a world 
of ideas, animated by figures representing these ideas; but the packed 
and constituted, the palpable, provable world before him, by the study 
of which ideas would inevitably find themselves thrown up.”® Small 
wonder, then, that so intense a focus on the ‘concrete,’ suffering from 
both a shortage of time and an excess of material, is governed by the 
notion of urgency: 


His idea had been, from the first, in a word, to lose no time—as if one 
could have experience, even the mere amount requisite for showing oth- 
ers as having it, without losing time!—and yet the degree in which he 
too, so handicapped, has achieved valid expression is such as still to stag- 
ger us. He had had inordinately to simplify—had had to leave out the 
life of the soul, practically, and confine himself to the life of the instinct, 
of the more immediate passions, such as can be easily and promptly 
caught in the fact.” 


Here we find brought together the ingredients that constitute, in dif- 
ferent (stylistic) ways, the literary universes of both James and Balzac. 
Whereas James makes the distinct impression of losing no time because 


” Ibid. 127-8. 
80 Ibid. 127. 
8! Ibid. 129. 
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both his novels and his auctorial persona are replete with it, Balzac 
seems to do the same for the opposite reason of being in a permanent 
hurry. In either case time is running out with extraordinary speed. But 
what about the monumentality, the circulation without motion, and 
the contemplative reduction, all of whom seem to be bent on banish- 
ing time? The way James’ Balzac deals with time as a simultaneous act 
of posing as if possessing it while losing it in the process—in other 
words, as a kind of double bluff—reminds one of the Augustinian, 
Beckett-like notion of time as both being and not being. And so does 
the subsequent ‘superficiality’ on the part of Balzac resulting from 
a lack of time that supposedly prevented him from delving into the 
deeper regions of the soul. Not only do we remember the Augustin- 
ian aporias in the Confessions with regard to temporality reflected in 
hesitancy and postponement (“cras, cras/tomorrow, tomorrow”) as 
well as their underlying sense of urgency. Appearances notwithstand- 
ing, this same sense of urgency also produces a superficiality of sorts. 
Augustine, in the Confessions, was not primarily preoccupied with 
ways of establishing ‘soul’ for its own sake. A more pressing question 
was how to re-establish “more immediate passions, such as can eas- 
ily and promptly be caught in the fact,” that is, the fact of creation in 
time within whose bounds the soul is driven either by sinful hate or 
saving love and where to will means to accept the gift of life. For all 
its inscrutability, that gift, rather than shaping a Christian soul, pale 
and detached from the facts of life, allowed, in its turn, the world of 
the senses and passions to resurface while keeping their older, still 
threatening incarnations at bay. Thus Augustine sitting in his room 
and taking the measure of his so-called conversion just to have to 
admit the hold of the senses over his new life to be ever so present 
and suffocating, could not be reduced to sheer weakness of will as a 
lack of control, or, for that matter, to the intricacies of the life of the 
soul. It was his failure to hold on to the moment of continence once 
given and spoken to him externally by mouth of the child’s tolle lege; 
in short, it was his failure to lose no time that kept distorting the gift 
of grace as the invitation to appropriate voice here and now and have 
scriptural words come true by sharing “the immediate passions” of 
divine love.” 


* Evidently, James considers Balzac’s ‘superficiality’ to be a defect; a judgement 
that could raise the—impossible—question whether Balzac would have written in a 
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In order to assess Augustine’s ‘realism’ as expressed, both shakily and 
violently, in the sustainability of voice, it might be helpful to look at 
some complexities arising from James’ characterisation of Balzac. If, 
for the sake of simplicity, we follow the general view of James’ own 
writing technique as being first and foremost preoccupied with the 
subtle web woven by consciousness resulting in an endless to and fro 
between different points of view and changing perspectives, we are in 
for a surprise. As it happened, the ultimate Jamesian imagery turned 
out to be of a rock-like exteriority, immovable, eternalised: a portrait, 
a bowl, an embrace, a dove motionless upon its prey, a woman sitting 
at her window, imprisoned “for life, as it were.” Admittedly, it can be 
argued that the softer vicissitudes produced by consciousness emerge 
out of the ‘cracks in the rock,’ but then it should be realised that those 
cracks owe their airy existence to the rock and not vice versa. As a 
result, the latter refuses to vanish from sight, just as the dove does not 
let go for one single moment. And it is the single, petrified moment 
that is the problem. 

A first step toward solving this problem seems to be to trace how 
James charges his ‘objects’ with consciousness, although it is difficult to 
say to what degree, if at all, the object melts and consciousness hardens 
as a result. In a novel dealing with the theme of mental hard- and soft- 
ware, called Thinks, David Lodge introduces James in order to bridge 
the gap between the world of mental exteriority (as in Artificial Intel- 
ligence) and the interior, ‘spiritual’ realm of consciousness as shaped 
by the novelist. In a discussion between the two main protagonists, 
the novelist Helen Reed and the Al-specialist Ralph Messenger, Helen 
is bombarded with behaviourist arguments aimed at keeping things 
as external, empirical and as verifiable as possible. Yet Ralph has to 
admit that even so some unfinished business has to be addressed such 
as the aporetic question of how to account for the knowledge of other 
minds, and, in novelistic terms, “how to give an objective, third-per- 
son account of a subjective, first-person phenomenon.” At that point 
James is brought in: 


better way or, to put it more neutrally, differently if he had had more time. Yet even 
with regard to James himself one could argue that his ever widening contemplations 
on the motives and mental movements of his protagonists are in the service of “real” 
life, and, in sense, “immediate passions.” So, for the purpose of my argument, I slightly 
distort James’ appreciation of Balzac’s ‘faults.’ 
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She stops at the footpath, lifts one hand, and shuts her eyes, frown- 
ing with concentration. Then she recites, with hardly any hesitation, or 
stumbling over words: ‘She waited, Kate Croy, for her father to come, 
but he kept her unconscionably, and there were moments at which she 
showed herself, in the glass over the mantel, a face positively pale with the 
irritation that had brought her to the point of going away without sight of 
him. It was at this point, however, that she remained; changing her place, 
moving from the shabby sofa into the armchair upholstered in a glazed 
cloth that gave at once—she had tried it—the sense of the slippery and 
the sticky.’® [...] Helen repeats the quotation, and says, “You see—you 
have Kate’s consciousness there, her thoughts, her feelings, her impa- 
tience, her hesitation about leaving or staying, her perception of her own 
appearance in the mirror, the nasty texture of the armchair’s upholstery, 
“at once slippery and sticky?” —how’s that for qualia? And yet it’s all nar- 
rated in the third person, in precise, elegant, well-formed sentences. It’s 
subjective and objective.’ 


One of the most striking features in this opening passage of The Wings 
of the Dove is the fact, not stressed by Lodge presumably for reasons 
of plot yet looming behind his ambition to write a novel about mental 
hardware, that there is no moment at which consciousness is given 
the opportunity to turn inward, as a ghost in the machine or, for that 
matter, a homo interior; unless, of course, ‘imagery’ is taken to be just 
metaphorical, pointing to the inner regions of the soul existing more or 
less independently from the surface matter of sense experience. But, as 
I have argued in my discussions of The Golden Bowl and The Wings of 
the Dove, for James objects have too theatrical an effect from a poetical 
point of view to allow for the presence of matters of substance behind 
the mask. Or to put it differently, just as, following Wittgenstein, we 
have seen that the distinction between inner and outer is problematic 
due to the absence of a tertium that could draw the line between the 
one and the other, so a ‘metaphorical’ duplication of thoughts and 
feelings would only be a clear cut one if a tertium could prove con- 
sciousness to be as articulate as the sofa and the armchair. And even 
the mirror does not really do the trick of functioning as a tertium since 
it objectifies the facial expressions rather than separate between inner 
feelings and outer appearances. In that respect Helen’s musings about 
“Kate’s consciousness, her thoughts, her feelings, her impatience, her 
hesitation” represent—only if taken to the letter of her assigned role 


3 The opening line of The Wings of the Dove. 
** David Lodge, Thinks (London: Secker & Warburg 2001), 42-3. 
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in Lodge’s novel, of course—too much a freedom of movement which 
in fact is ruled out by James’ powerful and almost violent imagery. 
Nervousness, impatience and introspection, after being reflected in 
the mirror and, as a result, somehow identified, come to a standstill 
of sorts. But it is the drama unfolding within this slowing down that 
takes pride of place and absorbs, so to speak, the preceding, so-called 
inner stirrings of the soul. For Kate the decision to remain is executed 
by moving from the shabby sofa into the armchair: two solid objects. 
Yet, within this solidity another object presents itself, lighter but no 
less intent on staying where it is: the “glazed cloth that gave at once the 
sense of the slippery and the sticky.” Here James performs and even 
radicalises exactly that which he praises in Balzac: “...to simplify, leave 
out the life of the soul, and confine himself to the life of the instincts,’ 
of the more immediate passions, such as can be easily and promptly 
caught in the fact.” Indeed, “the sense at once of the slippery and the 
sticky” can be said to summarise the entire novel: the plotting of the 
plot inside the novel that will never succeed in getting beyond the 
minute and, in a sense, illusory space between the slippery and the 
sticky. It is the notion of temporality implied in the very place and 
status of the chair’s upholstery that turns Kate’s waiting game into a 
monumental drama. “Circulating without moving” the novel’s ‘plot’ is 
destined to be mummified into the object from—and within—which it 
unfolds, at once slippery and sticky, as slippery and sticky, indeed, as 
the wings of the dove, “dead, dead, dead.” 

Now it can be argued that this Jamesian poetics somehow describes 
the condicio humana, its strengths and weaknesses, its bowls and cracks. 
However, to take this commixtio comprising the whole and the scattered 
to be an adequate representation of the human existence would miss 
the point. This would be as wide of the mark as saying that the width 
and breadth of the Augustinian regio dissimilitudinis should be seen 


85 All this is not, of course, to say that James and Balzac are identical. “The life of 
the instincts” being Balzac’s speciality, James can be said to focus on ‘consciousness’ 
(for what it is worth, that is, if not instinct, then, at least, something which is hard to 
pin down; let us tentatively call it ‘objective consciousness’). In a sense, by leaving out 
the “life of the instincts,” James is even more ‘superficial’ than Balzac. As for Balzac, 
even “the life of the instincts” changes colours when assessed not merely in psycho- 
logical but also in literary terms. Compare the obstinacy of Père Goriot and many oth- 
ers which, within the novel, is not so much a matter of a psychological drive as rather 
the material of tragedy, até on a non-heroic scale. In that respect it is reminiscent of 
the Jamesian refusal of the gift of life as discussed in chapter 3. 
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as the temporal space within which the mind is doomed to stretch out 
(distentio animi) and live its scattered existence, just to return one day 
to the more satisfactory and stable realm of eternity. But let us linger 
a bit with James before returning to the condicio humana and the sus- 
tainability of voice in Augustine. Then we face the following paradox. 
If we look for voice in James, it is the silent objects that do the talking. 
Or should we say, the sustained talking? In terms of Lodge’s use of 
the passage from The Wings of the Dove that means that the heroine’s 
discovery of consciousness as pervading the fragment should be speci- 
fied. On closer inspection the enumerative injection of consciousness 
into the scene does not tell the whole story. “You see—you have Kate’s 
consciousness there, her thoughts, her feelings, her impatience, her 
hesitation about leaving or staying, her perception of her own appear- 
ance in the mirror, the nasty texture of the armchair’s upholstery.. .”®*$ 
The fact of the matter is that we do not have consciousness pure and 
simple here at all, since the thoughts and feelings are not on a par 
with the sofa, the chair and its upholstery. Literally speaking, we have 
before us a description of the outer effects of restless subjectivity on 
the one hand and the evocation of lifeless objects on the other, with an 
unmentioned and unarticulated gap in between. If those inner feelings 
will have succeeded in arrogating voice they will in retrospect again be 
silenced, absorbed and framed as they are by the slippery and sticky 
glazed cloth, just as the dove in the novel strikes back and silences for 
ever the stream of plotting consciousness as developed by the ‘talking 
heads’ Denscher and Kate. Thus the silence of the Jamesian object is 
not so innocent and metaphorically illustrative and embellishing as 
it looks. In fact, it is dead and, being dead, it kills while at the same 
time, by virtue of its rock solid presence, pretending to be the one and 
only performative of sustained action, the voice that tells the real story, 
wie es eigentlich gewesen. If one chooses to call that consciousness, so 
be it. The least that can be said is that, somehow taking on the guise 
of Artificial Intelligence, it solves the problem of the incompatibility 
between the first and the third person and turns into a manifestation 
of sorts, a gift even, however slippery and sticky. One does not talk 
about the Jamesian object: “es zeigt sich/it shows itself.” But for how 
long and how sonorous? 


8° Once more I should point out that I am not criticising David Lodge, but his 
heroine’s part. 
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Taking in the implications of James’ assessment of Balzac’s writing as 
“circulation without motion” it slowly dawns upon us that the literary 
representation of the condicio humana by both authors is far from 
simple. Realism there certainly is, but its coming about raises ever 
more questions with regard to its meaning, scope and status. Where 
does it begin and exactly at which point does the representation of 
reality withdraw into the deeper regions of the soul? As for soul, its 
presence in James came most prominently to the fore in the upholstery 
of a chair, comparable to the epiphany of Proust’s mummy. That being 
so, this contraction of soul into the near immovability of a tiny little 
object (moving in fact between the slippery and the sticky) would seem 
to leave the immense Jamesian universe surrounding it unaccounted 
for. What about the dynamics of distentio animi, the unfolding of the 
universe out of consciousness (for what it is worth)? Similar prob- 
lems concerning the dynamics of extension and immovability come 
to the surface in Balzac. Although, admittedly, his technique is quite 
different from James’, producing a different kind of ‘objectivity,’ the 
question of how circulation without motion operates is no less urgent 
for all that. Thus, although not reduced to the size and shape of an 
object such as a bowl, some main characters emerge whose remaining 
on the spot counterpoint the many other protagonists straying, often 
from one novel to another, in the universe of the comédie humaine. 
By ‘remaining on the spot’ I mean the utmost realisation of “the life 
of the instincts” through a stubbornness that elevates it from the nat- 
ural to the tragic and the sublime. One example may suffice. While 
the young provincial, student Eugene de Rastignac, in Le Père Goriot, 
whose youthful discovery of life as well as the resulting ‘instability’ are 
part of the novel’s drive, is to reappear in many other Parisian scenes 
of La comédie humaine, the title hero, Pére Goriot, does not move, 
or, rather, moves between the slippery and the sticky, and dies. His 
instinct is there to stay manifesting itself in his sustained amour fou 
of his two ungrateful daughters whom he had managed to marry off 
far beyond their social standing, the one to a poor aristocrat, the other 
to a wealthy yet parsimonious, upstart banker. Despite filial betrayal 
and deception, Goriot, a man of modest origin and acquired wealth, 
spends and spoils his entire fortune on his daughters up to the point 
of self-impoverishment and a lonely death; all of it bent on keeping 
the myth of paternal love being reciprocated alive, whereas the daugh- 
ters could not care less. Now, taken separately, Eugéne de Rastignac 
could be said to turn La comédie humaine into a Bildungsroman, 
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Goriot punctuates the one single novel that bears his name as a trag- 
edy brought about by the atè of love. However, although, from a psy- 
chological point of view, both men may be seen as being driven by 
instincts, the hold of Goriot’s immovability over the meanderings of 
de Rastignac and the other protagonists in the novel, in fact, the hold 
of Balzac’s “Goriots’ over the entire ‘personal’ infrastructure of La 
comédie humaine,” raises the question of the true nature and effect 
of the circulation without motion. As for Balzac, James hints at pos- 
sible explanations: “the sole solution to an otherwise baffling problem: 
he collected his material within himself.” The mortification, stubborn- 
ness, in short, the attentio perdurat required to execute this project 
stems from “cellular confinement,” a self-impoverishment of a kind. 
The figura thus produced comprising both the particular events of life 
and history and their extensions into others events, lives and histories 
in time and space points to the ascetic persona of the writer who holds 
his universe together by writing from first hand experience.™ 

All this is somehow suggestive of the fact that for both Balzac and 
James a kind of immovability in the shape of a circulation without 
motion represents the force of destiny. This would be quite unprob- 
lematic if we were confronted here with eternity’s verdict on the vicis- 
situdes of time and history. It has, however, been my contention so far 
that temporality resides precisely in the Jamesian object rather than 
in the more ephemeral excursions into ‘consciousness’ as in the ever 
widening circles of dialogue and the diversity of voices and views, just 
as in Balzac it is not the straying but the staying character that is the 
driving force behind the novel and the comedy’s dynamics. Little does 
it help here if we add that the circulation without motion extends to 
the outer regions of the literary universe since, in the absence of a clear 
dividing line between inner and outer, it does not tell us much about 
the way the object strikes back while at the same time the scope of 
‘consciousness’ is ever widening as another manifestation of the circu- 
lation without motion principle. If, then, Balzac’s and James’ universes 
somehow do not cease to be pushed back and shrink into objectivity 


*” I do not mean Goriot personally, but his look-alikes: la Rambouilleuse, la cousine 
Bette, le cousin Pons. 

*8 Cf. the interesting phenomenon of Balzac’s inaccuracies caused by his urge to 
lose no time, while on the other hand, there is a considerable degree of consistency 
with regard to the way in which the different protagonists function in the comédie 
humaine as a whole. Gaps and consistency. 
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while at the same time expanding and diversifying into a myriad of 
conversational events, the question arises exactly how the circulation 
principle works. So much is clear, it moves between the slippery and 
the sticky. But how to draw a line between the two? Exactly at which 
point does one step from the one into the other? 

These questions seem to be more out of place with regard to Balzac 
than James. Yet, when in Balzac events clearly rush together with 
extraordinary speed leaving the reader no time to pause, the universe 
of the comédie humaine shows a great number of gaps which is another 
way of saying that people and events are scattered all over the place. 
Now we have seen how for Dante that which was scattered through the 
universe was “bound by love in one volume.” But, compared to Balzac, 
James, and, it should be added, Augustine, Dante’s is a simpler case 
because each and every bulla carved out of the images raining down 
on the head of the poet, was crystal clear, as hard as a diamond, frozen 
into immovability by divine judgement. And, although this very clear 
cut nature of the bulla’s may present problems of its own such as their 
unrelatedness as discussed above, the pilgrim is confronted with gaps 
in his own story of progress and delay rather than in the transitions 
from one scene to another. In a sense there is neither foreground nor 
background, and, accordingly, no hinterland of grace or vision. The 
scattered fragments that are gathered together in the ultimate vision 
of unity are no less distinct in retrospect than they were at the time 
of their being visited by Dante and his guide. A world seems to open 
itself up in its diversity and multiplicity which is no less real and sus- 
tained for being legato con amore in un volume. 

All would be well if the respective literary universes of Balzac and 
James could be set in order according to Ricoeur’s concept of emplot- 
ment. As we remember, Ricoeur, in his Time and Narrative, attempted 
to reconcile the Augustinian notion of time with the Aristotelian con- 
cept of plot, thus maintaining an orderly succession of events in terms 
of movement from cause to effect while injecting them with the notion 
of time. That at first sight this effort would be nothing but a contradic- 
tion in terms was something Ricoeur realised very well: 


On the one hand, from an Aristotelian point of view, the breaks by which 
the mind is able to distinguish two ‘instants’ are enough to determine 
a before and an after solely by reason of the orientation of movement 
from its cause to its effect. In this way, I can say that event A precedes 
event B and that event B follows event A, but I cannot for all this affirm 
that event A is past and event B future. On the other hand, from an 
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Augustinian point of view, the future and the past exist only in relation 
to a present, that is, to an instant indicated by the utterance designat- 
ing it. The past is before and the future is after only with respect to this 
present possessing the relation of self-reference, attested to by the very 
act of uttering something. It follows from this Augustinian point of view 
that the before-and-after—that is, the relation of succession—is foreign 
to the notions of present, past, and future, and hence to the dialectic of 
intension and distension that is grafted to these notions.” 


Yet Ricoeur somehow managed to combine the notion of succession 
with the concept of emplotment by rephrasing ‘plot’ in such a way as 
to add it to succession without eliminating it in the process (bring- 
ing in the reader who is supposed to perform the act of pre-, con-, 
and refiguration). Whereas Aristotle was thus in a sense rescued from 
a-temporality, Augustine proved an even harder nut to crack because 
“the distention of the soul cannot produce the extension of time.” 
Needless to say that for Ricoeur the solution to this problem was to 
be found in furnishing Augustinian temporality with emplotment thus 
rescuing the extension of time from the grasp of the praesens praesen- 
tis as the reflection of eternity. For all my admiration of Ricoeur’s 
ingenuous, poetical construct, I felt it necessary to voice my doubts, 
wondering whether the razor of economy and simplicity could not 
be applied to this ‘figuration’ without destroying ‘time and narrative’ 
altogether. Although admitting that Augustine’s concept of time was 
incapable of producing an orderly narrative, I nonetheless proposed 
to wage the experiment by trying to read the ‘narrative’ parts of the 
Confessions with the help of ‘plotless’ temporality. 

Now to apply this plotless temporality to Balzac sec, that is, without 
taking into account the Jamesian point of view, would seem outra- 
geous. What else is responsible for creating the sense of speed and 
suspense but the rapid, narrative succession of events woven into the 
subtle and spacious fabric of La comédie humaine? Nor would there 
be any reason to worry about gaps between the events as black holes 
or fathomless lakes in which the attention of the reader could easily 
drown. However, the Jamesian Balzac might offer more cause for con- 
cern. The circulation without motion holding the Balzacian universe 
together raises questions with regard to the succession of events and 
that which is or is not happening in between. Without denying for one 
moment that an ‘orderly’ narrative is in place, one still wonders about 


8° Paul Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, vol. 3, 19. 
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the effect of ‘thick’ and ‘thin’ descriptions, about the force of destiny 
in Goriot, and the weaker wanderings of De Rastignac, about the pos- 
sibility of the succession of events somehow grinding to a halt and 
even made retrograde, marching back—while passing both the mov- 
able and weaker voices and the Dantesque, stubbornly fixated saints 
and sinners—into cellular confinement, the intensity and, ultimately, 
the figura of the author. That being so, the gaps between events would 
change face and become far more alarming than the innocent intervals 
they look like at first sight. Transformed into the invisible and stateless 
medium quiddam between strong and weak, circulation and immobil- 
ity, voice and silence, they threaten the Balzacian universe with col- 
lapse and implosion unless the attention of the author (the attentio 
perdurat) keeps being focused so that he, like the God of providence 
albeit hovering over it in time rather than eternity, sustain his uni- 
verse. James’ Balzac may have been working in a monk-like fashion 
“within the four walls of his convent,” but inside that cell he was losing 
no time if only to maintain the balance between the sobriety of literary 
asceticism and the exuberance of the world out there that was uninter- 
ruptedly being imagined and penned down from within. 

So, if in Balzac we do not meet the Jamesian slowness of liabilities 
and moods culminating in the sin of sloth, that does not mean we 
should be blinded by his fast moving, kaleidoscopic presentation of 
images and events, naively supposing them to constitute clear cut plots 
that speak for themselves. The least that can be said is that on the part 
of Balzac’s Goriot, for instance, there may be no decision not to move 
but rather a drive to keep moving through a sustained focus on the 
object of love and passion, even if, or in particular, in the absence of 
reciprocity. Yet, despite the suggestion of ever increasing speed, some 
slowing down is to be detected, some failing of plot on the part of 
the stubborn plotters, moving toward the still point, death even, from 
which the self-deception has sprung: circulation without motion. 

As for James’ own writing technique, we have had ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss the gaps, hesitancies and silences in his discourse as 
contributing to the creation of a continuum on the one hand while at 
the same time lodging time as the Augustinian notion of the hovering 
present. The challenge we still face is to assess the Jamesian object in 
such a manner that it embraces both the gaps and the moments of 
epiphany while sustaining voice. In other words, although we have 
come far in tracing epiphanic moments such as the golden bowl in 
the shop, the final embrace of the Prince and his wife, and Milly’s 
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facing the Bronzino painting as well as the resonance (radiance, rather) 
of those epiphanies throughout the respective novels even after the 
official voices had fallen silent, the one remaining question is how the 
epiphany of voice can be sustained in face of the gaps and silences, that 
is, within the temporal structure of the Jamesian novel. Or, to put it 
in Augustinian terms, what does the De doctrina Jamesiana look like, 
what is the status inside the novel of the efficiency of speech ‘then’ 
and ‘there’ in the context of the fixity, however illusory, of the novels’ 
rhetorical structure? Meanwhile we should realise that the very reason 
for bringing up those questions is the fact that, as far as Augustine is 
concerned, they are far from resolved and that raising them here with 
regard to James is meant to prepare the ground for a further analysis 
of the performative context of the gratia irresistibilis and the donum 
perseverantiae. 

Things would appear to be easier if the Jamesian novel could be 
categorised as a roman fleuve, a time novel in the fashion of Proust, 
Virginia Woolf and, to some extent, Thomas Mann. And it is not with- 
out reason that Ricoeur, in his Time and Narrative, discusses samples 
of those respective authors: Mrs Dalloway, A la recherche du temps 
perdu, and Der Zauberberg. Precisely those novels prove the efficiency 
of his poetical model made up of Aristotelian plot and Augustinian 
time (in particular, the distentio animi). Now we have also seen how 
Ricoeur felt the need to save the phenomenon of the time novel from 
utter collapse, from the disappearance of any discreteness of plot and 
events as indeed of all markers of exteriority, in short, from drowning 
in the fleuve. Thus he had singled out Mrs Dalloway with its tensions 
between clock time and experienced time rather than the more radi- 
cal and less discrete rolling of The Waves. Likewise he had extracted 
from Der Zauberberg the exterior aspects of a Bildungsroman in which, 
ultimately, the timelessness of myth was overcome by development 
through a descent from the mountain causing the spell of the enchant- 
ing iterability of mythic time to be broken. In the end, Ricoeur’s cau- 
tion was seen to culminate in his rejection of Beckett, whose radical 
plotlessness in his view was doomed to destroy the flourishing of time 
in the process.” 

Surely, James’ is not the writing method of the roman fleuve per 
se. However, just as the universe of the comédie humaine is not to be 


°° Tt seems alarming enough already that Joyce has been left out; cf. chapter 2. 
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reduced to realism pure and simple, so the characterisation of James’ 
universe as primarily consciousness bound is somehow of the mark 
since, as we have seen in Lodge’s quotation from The Wings of the 
Dove, it is not consciousness in a timeless, spiritual guise that breathes 
life into the story. More dramatically, it appeared to be an object, 
lifeless and dead in itself, that, in the end, did the epiphanic trick of 
introducing time by being both slippery and sticky. If that is true, this 
‘objective’ temporality leaves us with some awkward questions, not 
only with regard to the deadness of objects such as the upholstery 
of a chair, but, more urgently, with regard to their wider impact on 
the breadth and width, that is, on the very feasibility of the Jame- 
sian universe. Does the narrow space, the circulation without motion 
within the confines of the slippery and the sticky, or, for that matter, 
the crack in the golden bowl or the wings of the dove, representing 
as many epiphanic moments, uphold or destroy the immense struc- 
ture of that universe so abounding with voices? What about the end- 
less deliberations moving—spreading out—from point to point? Do 
they really extend that Jamesian universe as they appear to do, or do 
they, however retrospectively, contribute to the latter’s implosion, as 
it manifests itself, for instance, in the ultimate stickiness of sloth, the 
final and primordial decision not to move, while previous voices—and 
plottings—are being silenced down by the force of destiny? 
Fortunately, the enigma of James’ creativity does not allow for a 
definitive answer to those questions. What can be said about it, how- 
ever tentatively, is that we may assume the nuclear, epiphanic and 
‘objective’ manifestations of temporality as in the slippery and sticky 
upholstery of the armchair, somehow to extend to the rest of the nov- 
els’ universe. Yet there is little reason to believe this extension to be 
a reassuring one. It rather opens up abysses—“it is abysses I want”— 
within the Jamesian discourse. Accordingly, the gaps left by the end- 
less conversational stream (“she took it, but after a little she met it...”) 
moving from one point to another, may indeed produce sound and 
voice and in a sense lodge the epiphany of temporality. Those gaps do 
not, however, play exclusively the role of pauses for breath that keep 
the conversation going. Nor, if fear there must be, is there anything 
threatening in the possibility, inherent to those pauses, that the transi- 
tion from one voice to another, from one point to another, may fail to 
materialise. The awesome effects of those gaps rather consist in their 
vertical potential; in the fact that, coming as much out of the blue as 
a moodswing, they may open up a fathomless space for the ‘object’ to 
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strike, connecting the weak voice of the conversation with the unfold- 
ing and refolding of the mummified body. Thus affected by the slip- 
pery and the sticky the Jamesian universe is charged with time while 
being brought to a standstill. The fact that this very moment at which 
the dead voice speaks up is to be called nothing but epiphanic, is as 
miraculous as the gratia irresistibilis, or, for that matter, the donum 
perseverantiae, showing—bestowing— itself. Meanwhile, in the face of 
this monumental force of destiny, the murmuring of the conversa- 
tional voices may be reduced to ‘the hinterland of grace.’ But being 
where they are those voices nonetheless guarantee that this graceful 
manifestation can only be a matter of gift on the condition that the 
riddle be solved which is at its very heart: why is it that acceptance of 
this gift only gains depth and identity if mirrored in the enigma of its 
refusal? Why is this gift refused before being withheld? 


4.4.2. The intermittences of temporality: Augustine 


Now it is back to Augustine and the assessment of the condicio humana 
in terms of the sustainability of voice. No lack of sonority here, it would 
seem. No silent reading as in Ambrose’s withdrawal from the front- 
line of episcopal life and preaching, no pauses for breath to recharge 
the batteries of interior energy, no verbal economy as was the case 
with those most accomplished of scriptural readers, the desert fathers, 
whose wisecracks sprung out of a general silence matching the bar- 
renness of their environment, but, rather, an uninterrupted flow of 
preaching and writing. In Augustine’s life no action seems to have 
been undertaken and no idea been aired that has not in one way or 
another been put into writing. And, if Balzac may still have needed his 
‘cellular confinement’ in order to empower the vastness of his comédie 
humaine, Augustine is caught in actu flagrante preaching and writing 
indefatigably, day and night. 

We have seen that in De doctrina christiana Augustine has pro- 
vided his readers with the infrastructure of this literary universe. As 
the title (docere) indicates, the book is primarily meant for instruction 
as to how to read Scripture in a sustained and effective way. And if 
the book’s teaching may smell of educational sustainability as if rep- 
resenting, like the teaching and learning of the alphabet and the basic 
rules of grammar, an unchangeable frame of the universe, we have 
seen above how the language of Scripture was ultimately about words 
spoken so efficiently then and there that they could not have been 
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said otherwise. But the flexibility of linguistic techniques was in its 
turn governed by the ultimate criterion of efficiency, the drive of love. 
“But scripture enjoins nothing but love, and censures nothing but lust, 
and moulds men’s minds accordingly.” As a result, the entire universe 
of signs which makes up the human system of communication is to 
be deciphered in its relationship to the one and only res they all refer 
to. Both the stretched out linearity of history at large and the inner- 
most depths of the human mind have to be measured against the pres- 
ence or absence of this divine res and the love—or its absence—with 
which it overflows, and, subsequently, to be reread and rearranged 
accordingly. 

If we look at this Augustinian universe from the viewpoint of pos- 
teriority, its outlook would not seem intrinsically problematic. Regard- 
less of the variety of literary genres used by Augustine, it does not 
appear impossible to distil out of it all a coherent set of ideas that 
together constitute Augustinianism, even if aspects of development, 
change and historical circumstances are taken into account. And that 
is precisely the way Augustinianism has functioned in the history 
of theology and philosophy. Meanwhile historical research has suc- 
ceeded in blowing holes in this all too systematic picture, or, at any 
rate, in putting things into more relief. Thus, as I have pointed out in 
the introduction, the seminal work of Marrou has demonstrated that 
Augustinian ideas themselves are not to be taken for granted but have 
to be assessed within their rhetorical framework, performing more- 
dimensional tasks than the mere production of ideas, such as the exer- 
citatio mentis;” and in a sense, the more recent study by Brian Stock 
on Augustine the reader can be considered a continuation of this line 
of research.” Similarly, a more ‘feminist’ look at Augustine such as 
Margaret Miles’s work on desire and the body following up on Peter 
Brown’s Society and the Body, has contributed greatly to a more his- 
torical understanding of Augustine; ‘historical’ being taken here to be 
concerned with both circumstantial information and bringing to the 
fore the more tangible aspects of Augustine’s thought proper. 


*! Cf. Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates 
to Foucault, ed. Arnold Davidson; trans. Michael Chase (Oxford: Blackwell, 1995), 
whose characterisation of much of ancient philosophy as spiritual exercise has equally 
changed the general, flatter concept of the history of philosophy as a chain of ideas 
regardless of their use. 

2 Brian Stock, Augustine the Reader (Cambridge Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1996). 
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Focusing as I do on the sustainability of voice, all those elements that 
have helped to put Augustine—the man and his work—into perspec- 
tive from a more or less external point of view (although derived from 
the textual sources, of course), have as it were to be drawn back within 
the text and turn textual. So the question is, for instance, not so much 
‘Augustine and the body,’ as, rather, the body of Augustine’s text; not 
Augustinian rhetoric and thought, but the rhetoric in thought and vice 
versa. It is with that ambition to grasp the literary universe that James 
approached the ‘body,’ the figura of Balzac. And it is with this kind of 
questions that I, in turn, have tried to confront the immense, literary 
universe of James. 

As for James, we have seen how he was cleverly used by David 
Lodge in order to introduce the problem of mental hard- and software. 
If, in my own analysis, I have taken Lodge’s example of objects being 
charged with consciousness one step further, it was with the stated aim 
to condense ‘consciousness’ so as to make it an even more intrinsic 
part of ‘objectivity’ than it sounded as characterised by the novel’s pro- 
tagonist, Helen Reed. This ‘material’ condensation appeared the only 
way to bring out the nature and the poetical role of the Jamesian gaps. 
Now in my view a similar kind of condensation could do a similar 
trick with regard to Augustine. Only in this manner can we assess the 
gaps in his literary universe, and, as a result, the true nature of gift and 
voice, as well as the story of that gift being and not being given. 

So much is clear in advance. If we have come across some spectacu- 
lar examples of petrified moments within the Jamesian novel, Augus- 
tine presents us with some equally inextricable knots. Just as we have 
noticed in James a shift from software to hardware, from consciousness 
to object, which in fact turned out to operate the other way around 
and absorb consciousness in the process, so in Augustine the question 
emerges how ‘soft’ the interior recesses of the mind are and how hard 
the ‘external’ world is once the entirety of their appearance is touched 
by the most substantial phenomenon of all, divine love, and even more 
substantially, the gift of destiny, the gratia irresistibilis. Put in terms 
of voice, it is the suspense with regard to the question of who is really 
talking, appearances of loudness and audibility notwithstanding, that 
hovers over Augustine’s literary universe and turns the hermeneutical 
primacy of love into a matter of sound and silence, life and death. For 
that voice to sound love has to be produced on the spot, here and now, 
by the faithful reader while at the same time being a matter of grace. 
As an offer that cannot be refused it turns into an awesome gift the 
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correct naming of which would seem to decide the fate of language 
and speech at large. 


The classic prototypes of election and rejection are Jacob and Esau 
whose appearance in Paul’s Letter to the Romans has not ceased to 
intrigue Augustine, challenging him to come up with answers to quite 
some puzzling questions concerning divine justice.” Once more he 
can be said to have applied a Wittgensteinian principle proving to his 
many opponents, baffled by the harshness and inapplicability of pre- 
destination in real life, that no answers could be given to unsound 
questions. But if those questions were indeed unsound, one might 
wonder whether for Augustine there are answers capable of trigger- 
ing the right questions, or, rather, of “showing themselves.” Grappling 
with the mystery of Esau’s rejection while upholding God’s mercy 
(“Igitur non volentis neque currentis sed miserentis est Dei/It is not up 
to him who wills or him who runs but up to God’s mercy”), Augustine 
goes to great lengths in order to demonstrate the impossibility of God 
showing his mercy in vain and the subsequent necessity to follow the 
voice of God’s calling as being part of the deal. That leaves, of course, 
the question unsolved when, where and why the damned who appar- 
ently did not follow the calling, have fallen out of God’s mercy except 
that the calling has been such: 


that they could not be moved and were unable to grasp it... That is why 
it is true: “Many have been called, few have been chosen.’ For those 
have been chosen who have been called congruously; however, those 
who have not responded congruously, have not been chosen because, 
although called, they have not followed up that call. It is, therefore, true: 
‘Tt is not up to him who wills or him who runs but up to God’s mercy.’ 
For, even though he may call many, he shows his mercy only to those 
whom he calls in such a way that to follow that call is a logical part of 
it. It is, therefore, false to say: “To will and to run is not up to God’s 
mercy but up to man, because God shows his mercy to no one in vain.’ 
To whomsoever he shows his mercy, he calls that person in such a way 
that the latter knows how to respond to Him so as not to refuse Him 
who calls.” 


Now let us try to move away a bit from the general way the problem 
of predestination is being handled focusing on the problems of divine 


3 Romans 9-11 (Jacob, Esau). 
% De diversis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum, I, 2, 13; PL 40:118-9. 
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foreknowledge and causation versus free will on the part of man, 
although, before doing so, it must be admitted that Augustine himself 
has contributed greatly to this narrow focus due to his repetitive cir- 
cling around a handful of issues increasingly abstracted, it seems, from 
the context of voice. But it is voice and its sustainability that I want 
once more to bring to the fore. What, then, does it mean “to respond 
congruously to God’s merciful calling” which in its turn results from 
his mercy and operates in such a way that he who is called just does 
not decline the offer of him who calls, ut vocantem non respuat? 

It would not seem out of place here to remind Augustine of his own 
history of delay and hesitation in appropriating voice and in accepting 
the gift that had been on offer for so long. Or should his later firmness, 
not only with regard to predestination but, more generally, in matters 
of church and faith, apart from bearing the hallmarks of polemics, be 
seen as totally unrelated to his previous wanderings in his own regio 
dissimilitudinis? Suppose Augustine the bishop had come across a 
younger version of himself, would the latter be granted the protracted 
period of time he had taken himself in order finally not to decline 
the offer of Him who had been calling for so long? And what about 
reminiscing about that unique moment of continence and voice, of 
having, for once, life before one all in one piece, just to have to come 
to the conclusion that not all that much has changed? How do those 
reflections on delay and falling short relate to the immediacy implied 
in the divine calling on the one hand and a fitting response to that 
call on the other, both of them going all the way back to the integral 
moment of God’s mercy? 

If we do indeed succeed in drawing the attention away from the 
unsolved and insoluble problems of foreknowledge and predetermina- 
tion and try to bring out the voices involved in the offering and the 
(non)-acceptance of gift, we face an even more formidable problem 
than the aporias of predestination, and that is the voice and shape 
of destiny. In other words, behind the problem of predestination sec 
looms another, more basic and, perhaps, more compelling one: how 
and when to accept or refuse a gift? Putting aside momentarily the 
problems of delay and protraction, we should first realise that it is the 
praesens praesentis grasped by the attentio perdurat, that represents 
by way of mouth, as in the sing-voice of the tolle lege or through the 
silent speech—yet speech—of the ictus cordis in the vision at Ostia, 
the invasion of time as the reflection of eternity thereby linking the 
receiving and responding listener to his own destiny. It is the fact 
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then that in the middle of time’s fluidity symbolised by the distentio 
animi destiny strikes by way of voice, both calling and responding, 
that is so baffling and indeed incomprehensible. For all the harshness 
of Augustine’s predestination and its concomitant features such as his 
authoritarianism, it may make sense to pause for a moment and ask 
oneself exactly what the sources are behind and beneath this powerful 
display of exteriority, of presence here and now. Hard though it may 
be to imagine a posteriori and regardless of the possible ugly aspects of 
the authoritarianism involved, somehow the emphasis on the exterior- 
ity of the administration of grace (through the church and the sacra- 
ments) may be related to the more ‘physical’ (the strepitus vocis) yet 
enigmatic and elusive voice of the praesens praesentis. 

Interestingly, Augustine, in his De diversis quaestionibus ad Sim- 
plicianum, interrupts his probing into the possible causes for Esau’s 
failure to respond congruously to the divine vocation, with pointed 
examples of people who managed to heed the call—or not—then and 
there in an indivisible moment of appropriating voice: 


Someone may say: ‘Why then was Esau not called in such a way that 
he wanted to obey? We do see how people are being moved to believe 
in different ways while the same things are being shown and signified 
to them. Simeon is a case in point since he believed in our Lord Jesus 
Christ when the latter was still a little child, acquiring that knowledge 
through the revelation of the Holy Ghost. Only one line he had heard 
being spoken by Christ sufficed for Nathaniel: “Before Philippus called 
you, when you were sitting under the fig tree, I have seen you,’ to which 
he responded: ‘Rabbi, you are the Son of God, you are the king of Israel.’ 
And because Peter has confessed the same so much later, he deserved to 
hear that he would be blessed and that to him would be given the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. When, by way of a miracle, water was trans- 
formed into wine in Cana in Galilee—mentioned by John the Evangelist 
as the beginning of the signs—his disciples believed in him. He invited 
many to faith by speaking, and yet many did not believe even though 
people were resurrected from the dead. When he was hanging on the 
cross and dying even his disciples started to become frightened and to 
falter, and yet the robber believed that very same moment when he saw 
him, no longer standing out because of spectacular deeds but as a fel- 
low victim on the cross. After his resurrection, one of the disciples only 
believed it was him, not when he saw him alive in all parts of his body 
but when he was shown his scars; and many of those by whom he was 
crucified and who had watched him perform miracles had despised him 
whereas, when his disciples preached him and performed miracles in 
his name they became believers. When, therefore, people are moved to 
accept faith in different ways, and when often one and the same thing 
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when phrased in a particular way moves and, when phrased in a differ- 
ent way, does not move, and, furthermore, may move one person but 
fail to move another, who then would dare to say that God has been 
deficient in the particular way of his calling, through which Esau too 
could apply his mind and join his will to that faith in which Jacob has 
been justified? And if the will can be so obstinate that the destructive 
mind hardens against all modes of vocation, one wonders whether that 
very hardening is the result of divine punishment, when God abandons 
that person by ceasing to call him in such a way that he can be moved 
to faith. For who would dare to suggest that even the Almighty has been 
deficient in the way he has persuaded that person to believe?” 


Here we have one of those passages which make it so hard to turn 
Augustine into a dogmatist pure and simple as has been done as a 
result of later, more systematic discussions of the problem which, it 
must be admitted, Augustine has to some extent helped to shape. Of 
course, this listing of scriptural examples can be seen as part of the 
technicalities of the contemporary, religious debate, as Probestellen 
cited to support one’s position. But what exactly are those Probestel- 
len supposed to prove? The hardening of Esau’s will (Cur ergo Esau 
non sic est vocatus ut vellet oboedire?)? Or the way God moves his 
elect to faith (ut vocantem non respuat)? In either case the focus shifts 
from the ‘physicality’ of divine movements to the realm of the condicio 
humana. Contrary to expectation, Augustine does not set out to trace 
those movements inside the condicio humana in order to be able to 
point to God’s finger in history. Instead, those movements vanish out 
of sight just to return in the last sentence in the guise of the integrity 
of divine mercy which does not allow for gaps in its execution. In 
the meantime we are presented with a picture of diversity within the 
condicio humana, with the different ways people respond to calls made 
on them. And if inside those different responses divine movements are 
still to be detected, they have taken on the figura of human decision 
making then and there. Consequently, a blend of calling, moving, and 
response emerges that results in the shaping of a praesens praesentis 
of sorts. 

There is a ring of the Confessions to this passage, not so much in 
the guise of protracted agonies over a possible conversion, as, rather, 
in a summing up of ever so many tolle lege moments. Those moments 
are indeed nothing but epiphanies, epiphanies of Scripture, injecting 


3 Ibid. I, 2, 14; PL 40 :119. 
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lightness into the severity of obduracy and response, putting a human 
face on divine operations. Those moments of response and refusal 
look indeed like the foam on top of the wave, emerging just to disap- 
pear meanwhile punctuating an entire life. Thus we meet Nathaniel at 
the brief moment he was seen by Jesus before being called by Philip- 
pus to hear no more of him just as we did not know him before his 
moment of calling. But we may hope his life, his destiny, to have been 
summed up by the split second of his response. Yet we do not know 
for sure. And although we are better informed with regard to the ups 
and downs of Peter’s vocal reactions including his voice of betrayal, 
they turn out to be subsumed under the one single exclamation that 
Jesus truly is the Messiah. Similarly, the robber’s proximity to the suf- 
fering Christ creates the moment of his arrogation of voice that guar- 
antees his salvation and silences the prehistory of his criminal record. 
Conversely, the disciples who were to become the official, worldwide 
voice of the Gospel can be seen to falter becoming less vociferous than 
they should have been then and there. 

So there is lightness in the air, but also a sense of mystery. If, in 
the Confessions, the enumeration of instant conversions by Ponti- 
cianus may have caused an utter feeling of alienation on the part of 
Augustine in view of his own inability to move, here the reader, being 
informed about the various highlights or nadirs in the lives of some 
biblical protagonists, is left behind with another feeling of discomfort. 
Again, it is not the absence of agonies that is a cause for worry, since, 
after the Confessions, readers can do without them, or, more precisely, 
rereading the Confessions proves the agonies to have been part of the 
attentio perdurat, of the longtemps of the sero te amavi, in short, of 
the reaching out of the mind to hold on to time, all along. The real 
enigma underlying this passage is far more troublesome than agonies 
over a divided will; it is the fact that no interconnectedness and, conse- 
quently, no defining difference can be established both between those 
various scenes and inside the scenes themselves. As a result, to the 
extent that the epiphanic impact of the individual examples, reveal- 
ing them as possible abbreviations of man’s destiny, may be greater, 
the chances of learning anything about the motives behind human 
behaviour as well as about the follow up of those epiphanies seem to 
diminish. In line with many other Augustinian examples of the condi- 
cio humana as basically indeterminate, we find ourselves unable here 
to draw dividing lines between one human being and another, and 
even less so between the different acts at different stages in the course 
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of a human life, since within the time limits of human existence, any- 
thing goes. The robber is on a par with the disciples; the difference is 
one of time and timing. And, as we know, far from being a reassuring 
presence, time is a puzzling and frightening problem for Augustine. 
The cowardice of the disciples does not necessarily extend to the future 
while the salvation of the robber and the purging of his past are guar- 
anteed by his being elevated to the hodie of paradise. And it is the 
hodie that is the question. 

This seems an extraordinary outcome of Augustine’s exploration into 
the fabric of divine choice and rejection. While trying to tell us the real 
story behind Jacob’s eternal election and Esau’s definitive refusal of his 
calling, he ends up parading a cast of characters who differ from one 
another as much as Jacob differed from Esau, but for whose different 
behaviour no reason can be given. And, since in the course of time the 
same characters can be seen to differ inside their very own selves, they 
produce a life full of intermittences in which the one moment of the 
appropriation of voice apparently cannot be sustained—at least not 
without the support of divine mercy—because it is impossible to draw 
a clear line between that particular moment of the praesens praesentis 
and the next. Accordingly, my characterisation of the tolle lege scenes 
as punctuating an entire life seems to differ markedly from the Dan- 
tesque bulla whose frozen presence tells the whole story. Instead, we 
have a picture here of weak and strong voices, of identical events being 
reacted and responded to strongly and weakly, while some of the weak 
are eventually to become strong and vice versa. Yet, on the other hand, 
those Augustinian epiphanies somehow do bear the features of a Dan- 
tesque bulla and in a sense tell the whole story albeit largely invisibly. 
If the Dantesque bulla may be strong due to its visibility, Augustine’s 
epiphanies are no less present, however virtually, for their weakness 
of voice and their being hidden in time. One day the trumpet will 
sound, if only as the vox humana responding to a divine calling, but 
no one can tell when and where. In view of the abysses of human 
ignorance thus opening up Augustine’s appeal to the divine voice of 
mercy and authority in its most exterior appearance possible becomes 
more understandable. Da quod iubes, iube quod vis. But even so, just 
as in the Confessions, so here, no guarantee can be given that such a 
powerful arrogation of voice is ultimately sustainable in time. 

Now one might wonder how this shaky outlook of the surface of 
human decision making relates to Augustine’s efforts in Ad Simpli- 
cianum—and from that treatise onward into the Pelagian controversy— 
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to outline the infrastructure of grace. How solid can the latter be if all 
we can see of it are the epiphanic moments of weakness and strength? 
In one respect this question is not so difficult to answer. There is posi- 
tively no point in expecting Augustine to come up with a descrip- 
tion of deliberations regarding motives behind the screen of human 
behaviour since, to the extent that such proceedings would “involve 
a motiveless choosing of motives,” that would be sheer Pelagian- 
ism. Thus, what, generally speaking, would seem to make up the very 
strength of decision making including the moment of indifference 
required to make a choice between two alternatives, is eliminated from 
the process right from the beginning. If, on the other hand, we follow 
Augustine in ruling out all moments of indifference and neutral delib- 
eration being part of the human will and follow him in proclaiming 
the sovereignty and irresistibility of grace, we may have come up with 
a strong alternative, so strong, indeed, that its feasibility would seem 
questionable. As for the feasibility of irresistible grace, much is gained 
already if, following James Wetzel, we move it out of the anachronis- 
tic debates about abstract necessity and compulsion and reformulate 
it in more dramatic terms of human bondage within the boundaries 
of grace: “Augustine does not say against this [Pelagius’s thesis that 
we may resist grace outside God’s initiative] that we have no capacity 
to resist, but for him the source of that capacity is not some special 
reserve we maintain to protect our autonomy, but our will held back 
in mortgage to its past...Our reserve against grace must be eliminated 
altogether before we can said to be liberated.”*” Applied to the vari- 
ous responses listed in the passage from Ad Simplicianum this means 
that the robber paid back the mortgage to his past while the disciples 
are seen momentarily to lapse back into it, not by probing into the 
recesses of their respective wills but by heeding or not heeding the call 
made on them. 

In my view Wetzel’s eloquent phrasing of the gratia irresistibilis 
points in the right direction, but doing so it also raises questions.” 
For one, grace has no name. Take Wetzel’s description of its effects, 
negative as well as positive, touching the condicio humana. Within the 


% James Wetzel, Augustine and the Limits of Virtue (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1992), 216. 

” Wetzel, Augustine, 201-2. 

*8 This is no criticism of Wetzel who clearly delineates the scope of his arguments, 
but, rather, an attempt to take his view of the matter one step further. 
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boundaries of human communication we are quite capable of grasp- 
ing the meaning of a language of gift and acceptance rather than of 
the deliberative freedom of choice, wrapped in expressions such as 
“resist,” “special reserve,” “autonomy,” “mortgage to the past,” “lib- 
erated.” But, apart from triggering those effects, what exactly does 
grace itself mean? On the other hand, so much we know from Augus- 
tine’s reaction to the tolle lege and from the scriptural examples just 
quoted, that grace operates as an enormous drive outward culminating 
in the appropriation of voice; a drive that becomes ever more over- 
whelming in view of the fact that, far from being a kind of praemotio 
physica, it resides intrinsically inside, and is indistinguishable from, 
human behaviour itself. And so we are back at the surface of human 
decision making as punctuated by Scripture and confessional ‘auto- 
biography.’ From whatever angle one approaches grace, any attempt 
to name it is referred back to the doctrina christiana, that is, to the 
performative context of linguistic communication both human and 
divine. And it is in this context that not only the more ‘scriptural’ 
works such as the sermons and De trinitate, but also the more direly 
polemic treatises stressing one singular point of view ‘with the help’ 
of Scripture should be assessed. Although, admittedly, the appeal to 
Scripture may not always look as epiphanic as the passage quoted from 
Ad Simplicianum—to say the least—it is, even in its most repetitive 
and argumentative guise, more than an attempt to marshal support 
for something outside Scripture’s semantic field. As such Augustine’s 
each and every utterance remains within the context of Scripture as 
outlined in the doctrina christiana; encompassing the entirety of his- 
tory and the spaces of the universe, Scripture encourages its reader to 
make sense of signs and assess the latter for what they are worth now 
or have been, vocally, then and there. 

Having been catapulted by grace to the surface level of decision 
making we have somehow come back to Balzac’s “more immediate 
passions, such as can easily and promptly be caught in the fact.” Like 
a razor grace cuts short any excuses whispered by a “backstage actor” 
and made on the basis of a mental reserve.” In that respect the work- 
ing of grace can be called theatrical. For, just as in the theatre, so in 
the game of grace no glimpse is being given of the interior workings of 
the mind or will since even the greatest gaps and abysses inside human 


»® Cf. the discussion of Austin’s criticism of interiority in chapter 2. 
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behaviour have to be brought to the fore, put on stage: “to be or not to 
be.” On the basis of that assumption another parallel with the theatre 
can be drawn: the shakiness and suspense of human decision making 
is acted out on the stage, that is, on the surface level of human voice 
without the support of backstage actors. 

All this seems an utter distortion, a reversal even, of one of the 
main tenets of Augustinian thought, and that is interiority, the homo 
interior, the recesses of the mind, memory as the deep region of the 
mind where contact is being established with the divine. “Noli foras 
ire, in teipsum redi/do not move outward, but turn inward into your 
own self.” In chapter 2 I have dealt at length with this paradoxical 
phenomenon of the turn inward ultimately proving to be embraced 
by an equally powerful turn outward, culminating in the appropria- 
tion of voice in response to the tolle lege. Similarly the senses can be 
said to return, not as a separate manifestation of the behaviour of the 
homo exterior, but as the vicissitudes of the life of the homo interior 
in the persona of the converted bishop. Meanwhile the dividing line 
between inner and outer appeared to have lost its dualistic flavour. 
Inner and outer had been replaced and subsumed by a more intrinsic 
and more awesome blend of the two holding life in suspense precisely 
at the crossing point of memory, time and eternity. With that cor- 
rection in place the command to turn inward becomes a much more 
risky affair than a harmless probing of the mind’s recesses. As another 
Orpheus the probing mind has to resurface and sing its song. Unlike 
Orpheus, it returns with love regained. But for how long and how 
sustainable? 


Are we in a better position now to say anything meaningful about the 
gaps and holes in Augustine’s literary universe? What account can be 
given of a life scattered as it seems over the course of time, let alone 
of history at large? Are the gaps between those scattered moments in 
any way to be filled up and linked with a continuity of sorts? Is not the 
language of grace in one way or another made up of duration, sustain- 
ability, of the donum perseverantiae? 

In tackling this problem it should first be noted that, as we have 
seen, Augustine is not averse from spinning out the course of history, 


100 I shall discuss this problem at length in chapter 5 (5.5: “Non-perseverance and 
the boundaries of love’s lateness”). 
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acknowledging the status of events, from the history of the Roman 
empire with its desire for glory to the sacred history of Israel and its 
successor, the church. Assessing history, sacred and profane, Augus- 
tine is quite willing to give it its due. The Romans have merited their 
glory, the patriarchs, though living in the shadow of the fullness of 
time, are to be recommended for their past faith in the future and 
their ability to distinguish signs from the ‘real thing.’ As a result the 
uti, the use of what creation and history have on offer, extends to 
the spoliatio Aegyptiorum, from the tools of grammar and rhetoric to 
the pragmatic use of Roman law. However, the dividing lines between 
historical events, and, for that matter, between any given sign under 
the sun (as the semantic representation of creation), do not constitute 
history proper; they do not offer the plot of time’s progression and 
duration. Would that they did! For in that case history could be told 
simply and distinctly, and clear cut dividing lines be drawn from a 
‘Pelagian’ point of view as being made up of plots and choices. As 
the support of those alternatives is being withheld, the Augustinian 
pilgrim, or, in a wider sense, the city of God, may be embarked on a 
lengthy and toilsome journey about which there is a lot to be told. But 
those stories do not constitute the course of history and time proper. 
The latter is construed of love driven by grace whose realisation, hav- 
ing become manifest in the appearance of Christ, absorbs the past and 
opens up a future. 

Far from being a resting place for the searching mind, this point 
of fullness in time raises more problems than it solves. For, although 
past, present and future may have been brought in, they do not tell 
us anything about a beginning and an end. Accordingly, they tell us 
nothing about plot, development, peripeteia and durability. As for the 
history of man, of Adam, that is, who has moved out of his paradise 
from the state of innocence and minor grace to the state of a bond- 
age to sin just to be granted the gift of a major grace, his sorrow saga 
starts looking different if we superimpose the history of Christ and of 
irresistible grace on it, like a transparency over a drawing. As a result, 
former dividing lines of prior and posterior, the stuff history is made 
upon, become less visible while other contours come to the fore. Just 
as time is not made up of extension sec and is not identical to move- 
ment (although movement there is), but springs from the attentio 
perdurat and the distentio animi, so eternity touching time—making 
time more intrinsically temporal—washes away events as they appear 
to the ‘external’ eye as well as their order of succession. The new gaps 
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and holes that arise from this new outlook of time and history play a 
different role from the spaces provided by plot and plotting. Like the 
Jamesian gaps and holes they are subsumed under the wings of the 
dove. In his De catechizandis rudibus Augustine offers such a figura 
of history, its driving force and the source of its “circulation without 
motion”: 


In all things, indeed, not only ought our own eye to be kept fixed upon 
the end of the commandment, which is ‘charity, out of a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned, ™™ to which we should make 
all that we utter refer; but in like manner ought the gaze of the person 
whom we are instructing by our utterance to be moved toward the same, 
and guided in that direction. And, in truth, for no other reason were 
all those things which we read in the Holy Scriptures written, previ- 
ous to the Lord’s advent, but for this, namely, that His advent might be 
pressed upon the attention, and that the Church which was to be, should 
be intimated beforehand, that is to say, the people of God throughout 
all nations; which Church is His body, wherewith also are united and 
numbered all the saints who lived in this world, even before His advent, 
and who believed then in His future coming, just as we believe in His 
past coming. For (to use an illustration) Jacob, at the time when he was 
being born, first put forth from the womb a hand, with which also he 
held the foot of the brother who was taking priority of him in the act of 
birth; and next indeed the head followed, and thereafter, at last, and as 
matter of course, the rest of the members; while, nevertheless the head 
in point of dignity and power has precedence, not only of those mem- 
bers which followed it then, but also of the very hand which anticipated 
it in the process of the birth, and is really the first, although not in the 
matter of the time of appearing, at least in the order of nature. And in 
an analogous manner, the Lord Jesus Christ, previous to His appearing 
in the fiesta, and coming forth in a certain manner out of the womb of 
His secrecy, before the eyes of men as Man, the Mediator between God 
and men, ‘who is over all, God blessed for ever, sent before Him, in 
the person of the holy patriarchs and prophets, a certain portion of His 
body, wherewith, as by a hand, He gave token beforetime of His own 
approaching birth, and also supplanted the people who were prior to 
Him in their pride, using for that purpose the bonds of the law, as if 
they were His five fingers. For through five epochs of times there was no 
cessation in the foretelling and prophesying of His own destined com- 
ing; and in a manner consonant with this, he through whom the law 
was given wrote five books; and proud men, who were carnally minded, 
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and sought to ‘establish their own righteousness, ™ were not filled with 
blessing by the open hand of Christ, but were debarred from such good 
by the hand compressed and closed; and therefore their feet were tied, 
and ‘they fell, while we are risen, and stand upright.’ But although, 
as I have said, the Lord Christ did thus send before Him a certain por- 
tion of His body, in the person of those holy men who came before 
Him as regards the time of birth, nevertheless He is Himself the Head 
of the body, the Church, and all these have been attached to that same 
body of which He is the head, in virtue of their believing in Him whom 
they announced prophetically. For they were not sundered (from that 
body) in consequence of fulfilling their course before Him, but rather 
were they made one with the same by reason of their obedience. For 
although the hand may be put forward away before the head, still it has 
its connection beneath the head. Wherefore all things which were writ- 
ten aforetime were written in order that we might be taught thereby, 
and were our figures, and happened in a figure in the ease of these men. 
Moreover they were written for our sakes, upon whom the end of the 
ages has come.’ 


Augustine does not deal with predestination here, but if he had, this 
spectacular image of Jacob in his mother’s womb reaching out his hand 
to grasp Esau’s foot would lend an ironic touch to the latter’s refusal 
of grace, raising some intriguing questions about the medium quiddam 
between refusal and acceptance. But as things are this remains pure 
speculation on my part. The image does, however, illustrate a point 
often raised by Augustine—following Paul—with regard to Jacob and 
Esau, that the maior is subservient to the minor. What the passage 
intends to bring to the fore, is the reversal of the order of history, 
governed as it is from the centre. First things first. First there is the 
head, next the hands, and then the other parts of the body. If Jacob 
puts out his hand first which is followed by the head, history is at the 
same time being rewritten ‘retrospectively, its moving progressively 
forward at once being furnished with, and overtaken by, the advent of 
Christ. “For the major reason for the coming of the Lord is no other 
than God’s wish to show love to us, recommending it vehemently. 
And that is why Christ, ‘when we were still enemies, has died for us.’”!” 


104 Romans 10:3. 

105 Psalms 20:8/19:9. 

10% Romans 15:4; 1 Corinthians 10:11. De catechizandis rudibus III, 6, PL 40:313; 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, vol. 3, ed. Philip Schaff (Edin- 
burgh: Clark/Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993, repr.), 385-6. 
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This first line of the next chapter connects to the opening line of our 
passage pointing out that history is all about love. 

Moving though all this may sound from a devotional point of view, 
it leaves us with quite some unresolved questions. Granted that, like 
the golden bowl, Christ has been there all along, his love being the 
‘incarnation’ of the gratia irresistibilis, is not the rest of history reduced 
to the hinterland of grace? True, the image of the head reaching out 
as a praesens praesentis to the past and the future seems to hold it all 
together and lend history and the human mind a reshaped conscious- 
ness of sorts; the latter being a reflection of the ‘consciousness’ of the 
head, Christ. And true also, because the presence of Christ is not split, 
as seems to be the case in Calvin’s extra-calvinisticum, into a bodily 
part in heaven and a spiritual part on earth, there is no reason to fear 
that those being made members of this body will suffer the fate of 
Calvin’s elect and lose their voice tucked away in the head of Christ, 
out of touch with their fate here and now. But exactly how distinct and 
how vociferous are those voices? 

Here we face one of the toughest problems with regard to Augus- 
tine’s thought. Like Balzac producing his universe out of his own 
‘body,’ Christ is there to stay and, although the ‘literary’’* universe he 
produces by way of incarnation and whose very centre he is, abounds 
with passion and plot, it circulates without motion. Somehow we are 
reminded of James for whom something small but rock-solid was con- 
trolling the ever-widening circles of his discourse while reducing them 
in the end to the slippery and the sticky. The nut to crack, then, is the 
question of the relationship between the gratia irresistibilis and what 
I have called the hinterland of grace. If the gaps and holes in history 
and inside private minds, in short, in universal discursivity, whether 
internal or external, are indeed supposed to replace the gaps and holes 
of general history that, no matter how irreverently, fits in with the 
image of the corpus Christi and its membra moving from a to b, and 
of the general structure of the interior mind relating to the world of 
exteriority, to what extent are divine love and irresistible grace to be 
seen as mental hardware rather than software? In other words, how 
tough and substantial is Augustine’s ‘spirituality’? Just as we have seen 
the Jamesian object absorb consciousness, so the gift of grace absorbs 


108 ‘Literary’ through his incarnation (cf. the opening lines of De doctrina chris- 
tiana) which is duly recorded by means of Augustine’s Christian poetics. 
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the interior recesses of the human mind in order to grant it a new 
identity and a new discreteness in time. That is how we watched the 
biblical protagonists, deprived of the realm of excusability, make sur- 
face decisions to heed or not to heed the call. But how frightening this 
freshly granted identity and distinctness looks, scattered all over time, 
leaving gaps and holes more fathomless than any of those produced 
by plot and deliberation, or by the course of history. It is those gaps, 
however, that lodge the epiphanies of temporality. The head of Christ 
may be rock solid, but the secret of its ‘eternal’ figura lies in the fact 
that it does not cease to be part of the body, just as the body’s mem- 
bers, stretched out forward and backward, do not cease to be part of 
the head. As the image of Jacob’s ingenuous birth makes clear, the 
freedom of space the head allows its members moves, not into the 
breadth of history and the depth of soul, but between the slippery and 
the sticky."® And, as for the head itself, the room for manoeuvring 
granted to its members, is, in the end, no different from the freedom 
of movement it allows itself. That is how the sustainability of voice 
takes shape. Like Lazarus in his grave, uninterruptedly being called to 
come out—and, it should be added, hesitating longtemps to do so— 
the voice that heeds the divine vocation is a dead body, a mummy to 
be un- and refolded. The mystery of it all is that we are not presented 
here with a romantic story of our incidental return from the dead as if 
there were life outside the unwrapping of the mummified body, or, for 
that matter, brightness of light and vastness of air and sea outside the 
epiphanic folding or unfolding of Proust’s curtains. For, prior to sup- 
posedly ‘free’ plots and plottings is the object that is intent on staying, 
the upholstery of a chair, the wings of the dove, the caput Christi, irre- 
sistible grace transforming into the donum perseverantiae, showing— 
bestowing—itself, thus wiping out the difference between the first 
and the third person. As a result, the intermittences of temporality 
are not governed from outside nor are they in any way bridged and 
smoothed over by divine providence. Constituting a universe of weak 
and strong voices, those intermittent moments are left to themselves 
only to be sustained by mental hardware disguised as the gift of grace, 
life wie es eigentlich gewesen. 


Due to the difference and togetherness of res and signum in this image. 

10 In a sense the first and third person are sublimated into the second, as in— 
confessional—prayer which is the ultimate literary rendering of the ‘object’ bestowing 
itself. 
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ETERNITY’S ENNUI 


5.1. DISTENTIO ANIMI AND THE HINTERLAND OF GRACE 


5.1.1. The world is flat 


A universe of intermittently strong and weak voices governed by an 
‘object’ that is going to stay: is that all there is to be said about the 
sustainability of voice, the gift of life, grace, and perseverance? Or are 
we, rather, confronted here with a ‘phantom of the opera’ in the guise 
of the divine gift hovering over the registers of human voice both 
enabling and smothering its efforts to arrogate voice, to make one’s 
word one’s bond, to establish sincerity? 

In this chapter I want to make a final effort to assess the nature of 
that ‘object’ and its human sequel, perseverance, in its priority and 
dominance over the vicissitudes of ‘liabilities, moods and conscious- 
ness. What prevents us so far from getting a grip on the overall poet- 
ics of Augustinian grace and gift residing inside temporality is the 
invisibility of the moment at which moods and other movements of 
the human mind are subsumed under or transformed into object and 
perseverance. Or to put it in spatial terms, what we face is the invis- 
ibility of the lines that keep dividing the shakiness of human existence 
from the indivisible presence of grace as administered by res, idipsum, 
esse solum. It is this very gesture that remains as yet as invisible as the 
hidden causes (causae occultae) that govern the course of the human 
mind and history. To get a hold on that gesture would reveal res, 
reality—quod infixum manet—as the ultimate appropriation of voice 
and the performative of action: 


Who can lay hold on the heart and give it fixity, so that for some little 
moment it may be stable, and for a fraction of time may grasp this splen- 
dour of a constant eternity?... Who will lay hold on the human heart to 
make it still, so that it can see how eternity, in which there is neither 
future nor past, stands still and dictates future and past times? Can my 
hand have the strength for this? Can the hand of my mouth by mere 
speech achieve so great a thing?! 


1 Confessiones 11.11.13; Chadwick, 228. 
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So much is for sure: if, in one way or another, we, on behalf of Augus- 
tine, fail to come up, however tentatively and just for the “time being,’ 
with a positive answer to this question, then my argument so far about 
the arrogation of voice and the epiphany of grace and their subsequent 
involvement in the world of moods and consciousness culminating 
in my conclusive sigh at the end of the last chapter about the inter- 
mittences of temporality, would be utterly flawed. That is not to say 
that, as far as a precise interpretation of Augustine’s view on time 
and eternity is concerned, it is possible to distil from his texts a neat 
distinction between the two based on an equally neat definition of the 
one and the other. In that respect I side squarely with scholars such 
as Gerard O’Daly and others who refuse to take Augustine’s musings 
about time in book 11 of the Confessions for a philosophical reply 
to his self-imposed question: ‘what is time?’ “Augustine suggests,” in 
the words of O’Daly, “at the beginning of his discussion that he is 
inquiring into the nature of time itself, or asking the question ‘to what 
do temporal terms refer?’...but he does not give an answer to this 
question, or a definition of time, in the course of his investigations.” 
Conversely, there is reason to disagree with those who cannot live with 
this particular irresolution and uphold the view that Augustine does 
indeed provide us with a definition of time ‘simpliciter. Kurt Flash and 
Roland Teske can be counted among the staunchest defenders of this 
view. Teske, for one, puts it as follows: “My point is that Augustine’s 
contrasting the non-distendedness of God’s being, knowing, and activ- 
ity with the distendedness of creature’s being, knowing, and activity 
presupposes that he is contrasting eternity with time, not eternity with 
a kind of time.” Kurt Flasch appreciates Augustine’s activities in book 
11 even more emphatically as raising the question as to the essence of 
time.* Would that things were so clear, or, for that matter, so simpli- 
citer muddled if one holds the view as I do that Augustinian time and 
eternity are both too different and also share too much to qualify for 


2 Gerard J.P. O'Daly, “Augustine on the Measurement of Time: Some Comparisons 
with Aristotelian and Stoic Texts,” in H.J. Blumenthal and R.A Markus, ed., Neopla- 
tonism and Early Christian Thought. Essays in Honour of A.H. Armstrong (London: 
Variorum, 1981), 171-80: 171. 

> Roland J. Teske, Paradoxes of Time in Saint Augustine (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1996), 45. 

* Kurt Flash, Was Ist Zeit? Augustinus von Hippo. Das XI. Buch der Confessiones 
(Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1993), 339: “Er stellt die Was-Frage in der Art der 
philosophischen Tradition seit Sokrates.” 
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a clear-cut confrontation of one with the other. Evidently, both Flasch 
and Teske have a stake in the separateness of time and eternity, want- 
ing to do justice to the extensive nature of temporality while granting 
eternity its unique non-distendedness. Only with this framework can 
Flasch and Teske make sense of the ‘definition’ of time as distentio 
animi, the spreading out of the soul, and assign it its proper role as 
representing the human soul on its way to the oneness of the heavenly 
fatherland. Teske, following Flasch, further reinforces his argument 
by extending the distentio animi to the—Plotinian—world-soul sup- 
posedly rescuing Augustine’s concept of time from individual subjec- 
tivity. With that argument he claims to refute Russell’s objection that 
the concept of time as distentio animi “substitutes subjective time for 
the time of history and physics.” It is this Plotinian form of extension 
(the diastasis z6és) baptised into the Christian connotation of sin that 
offers a comprehensive picture of the human condition as muddled 
because of sin while at the same time being the expression of, and 
guaranteeing, the return home without that selfsame human existence 
running the risk of either breaking down altogether, any moment and 
anywhere, into the unfathomable depths of non-extendedness or pre- 
maturely being lifted up into a state of a-temporal, eternal bliss. “The 
Confessions is not so much the autobiography of Augustine as it is 
the story of every human being, and that story is a Christian and at 
the same time a very Plotinian account of our origin and fall, our 
present pilgrimage away from our fatherland, and our return to the 
fatherland where the Father is.”° 


° Teske, Paradoxes of Time, 49-55; on Russell see 39-41. The reference to Russell 
is given in note 139: Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1948), 212. 

6 Ibid. 57, with references to Plotinus’ Ennead, I, 6, 8, II, 16-17 and 22-23 (note 
185). 

For a more nuanced view with which I wholly agree see James O'Donnell, Augus- 
tine: Confessions, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992). See his commentary on 
Confessiones 11.23.30: “There is a notorious parallel in Plotinus 3.7.11.41, diastasis oun 
z0és chronon eiche: McKenna renders as ‘Time, then, is contained in differentiation of 
life, while Armstrong offers ‘So the spreading out of life involves time,’ but the range 
of meanings comes close to, and probably overlaps substantially, that of Latin distentio 
(Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v.). The punning between intentus, extentus, and distentus is 
only possible in Latin. For the substance of the indebtedness, G-M rightly observes 
that the reference in Plotinus emphasizes Soul, not the soul. A. may here be on the 
cutting edge of a fruitful misreading. If he (or the translator of the platonicorum libri) 
did not see or want to see that anima in Plotinus is cosmic Anima, that may explain 
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Now in my view to disagree with Flasch and Teske does not neces- 
sarily produce a less accurate interpretation of Augustinian tempo- 
rality as if we were moving in the realm of loose and metaphorical 
language.’ “Who can lay hold on the heart and give it fixity, so that 
for some little moment it may be stable, and for a fraction of time may 
grasp this splendour of a constant eternity?” Of course, there is no 
reason whatsoever to take this exclamation as philosophical discourse. 
There is even much less reason, however, to banish the all-pervasive 
power of this desire for fixity from language that has a ‘definitional’ 
ring to it. To do justice to the discourse in its entirety is a matter 
of precision, no more no less. If, then, Augustine, in the middle of 
his aporias about the measurement of time, hints at having found a 
preliminary, workable description by exclaiming: “That is why I have 
come to think that time is simply a distension” (11.26.33), what exactly 
does he mean by this from the perspective of his entire meditation on 
time in book 11 or, indeed his entire meditation in the Confessions 
about God, himself and creation converging in the desire “to lay hold 
on the heart and give it fixity”? 

So much is clear that throughout Augustine’s quest for insight the 
issue of fixity is paramount, not only as the supra-temporal goal of 
the human pilgrimage but, rather, as that which, in the guise of the 
simultaneous appearance of eternity and time, is always present and 
absent. That is why it would seem to be beside the point to protect, 
Teske-wise, the purity of eternity from the vicissitudes of time since, 
if somehow inside time no inkling of that fixity can be felt, distentio 
does not make sense and Augustine appears to send up his prayers 
for insight in vain. It is a matter of some urgency, then, to trace that 
subtle intertwinement between fixity and scattered-ness, movement 
and rest, time and eternity so as, ultimately, to feel the full power of 
quod fixum manet while living within the constraints of the distentio 


the ease with which the Plotinian trinity of hypostases could be Christianized. The 
result is hardly Plotinian, of course.” 

7 Gerard J.P. O'Daly, Augustine’s Philosophy of Mind (London: Duckworth, 1983), 
153: “His famous description of time as a distentio animi cannot be a definition, but 
is, rather, a metaphor that evokes whatever accompanies or follows upon the cognitive 
act of measuring time. It is a colourful and highly novel metaphor, to be translated not 
so much by the term ‘extension’ as by ‘tension’ or “distraction causing anxiety.” James 
O’Donnell, for his part, reminds us of the difficulties ahead: “The term distentio leaves 
untouched the question of how we cognitively measure time, even if it graphically 
depicts the psychological side-effects of such a process” (comment on 11.23.30). 
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animi. No doubt proceeding this way we will come across what looks 
like a number of paradoxes, to begin with the ‘constraints’ of the dis- 
tentio animi: a contradiction in terms since it would seem hard to 
square distentio (being about extension) with constraints. At the same 
time there is reason for being a bit cautious with the use of para- 
doxes. In his Paradoxes of Time in Saint Augustine, it is Teske’s stated 
ambition not only to reveal the existence of three major paradoxes in 
Augustine’s concept of time but also to solve them. Without denying 
the possible occurrence of such paradoxes which, if they do exist, are 
not by definition in need of being solved, I would rather characterise 
Augustine’s procedure as establishing different points of view, finding 
their unity, not so much along the lines of linear argumentation as, 
rather, within the performative process of confessional prayer itself. 
Thus, as we shall see, semantically speaking, distentio animi means 
different things within one and the same sequence of reflections on 
time (which could provisionally and inaccurately be characterised, 
in terms of Teske/Flasch, as Plotinian-philosophical on the one hand 
and biblical on the other). Yet, rather than producing a diffuse picture 
of temporality, this variety of meanings will prove to be governed 
by sheer simplicity, the undivided present of the mind in its attentio 
rooted in the id ipsum residing beyond yet not outside the restlessness 
of search and prayer itself. 

With this caveat in mind against prematurely disentangling differ- 
ent points of view, we can now turn to the question what Augustine 
means with his description of time as being “simply a distension.” “But 
of what is it a distension?” Having gone through the analysis of the 
length of syllables as in Ambrose’s Deus creator omnium just to see 
them flow away into thin air, his last resort for finding a measure rod 
at all is the human mind itself in the shape of the lasting impression 
“passing events” make on the “present consciousness”: 


But when one syllable sounds after another, the short first, the long after 
it, how shall I keep my hold on the short...the long does not begin to 
sound unless the short has ceased to sound. [But how to grasp sound? 
Having sounded the syllables] have flown away; they belong to the past. 
They now do not exist. I can do this [measuring] only because they are 
past and gone. Therefore it is not the syllables which I am measuring, 
but something in my memory which stays fixed there (quod infixum 
manet). So it is in you, my mind, that I measure periods of time (tem- 
pora). Do not distract me; that is, do not allow yourself to be distracted 
by the hubbub of impressions being made upon you. In you, I affirm, 
I measure periods of time. The impressions (affectiones) which passing 
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events make abides when they are gone. That present consciousness 
(affectio) is what I am measuring, not the stream of past events which 
have caused it. When I measure periods of time, that is what I am actu- 
ally measuring. Therefore, either this is what time is, or time is not what 
I am measuring.® 


It goes without saying that the grounding of time in the human mind 
which in its turn is the agent that measures the impressions entering it 
from the outside, is only part of the story. The next question inevitably 
presents itself as a shift of perspective: what does the human mind 
itself make of all this? How does quod infixum manet affect it, or, to 
put this in more activist terms, how does the mind handle a fixity that 
originates in the “hubbub of impressions (turbis affectionum)”? How 
stable is the mind itself? Can it succeed in containing “present con- 
sciousness” produced by distension without dis- and extending itself? 
Upon having been invaded by the hubbub of impressions, it has in one 
way or another become their owner. “Do not distract me...” Can that 
request, for once directed to the mind instead of God, be answered?? 


8 Confessiones 11.27.35-36; Chadwick, 241-2. 

? I do not intend to discuss the technical details of the transition from sense knowl- 
edge to the knowledge of the soul and mind including the question to what degree 
the mind is receptive for sense impression and to what degree the mind is oper- 
ates on an exclusive basis of its own activity. Roughly speaking, the situation can be 
outlined as follows. In a number of works Augustine has confronted a philosophical 
problem with a long prehistory and an even longer afterlife. How is sense perception 
processed into intellectual knowledge? The presence of a mixture of Stoic and Platonic 
influences complicates this question considerably and makes it hard to square notions 
of sense impression, of forms and images by which this impression is contained with 
that which is beyond the bodily experience, the intellect and the soul, the problem being 
that the latter cannot be influenced, affected or informed by the body. The way Augus- 
tine assesses this problem in his De trinitate has been lucidly described by Leen Spruit 
in his Species Intelligibilis: “...there is a chain of species originating in corporeal reality 
and reaching up, through senses and memory, to the “acies cogitantis”... The Augustin- 
ian notion of a chain of species between sensible reality and the human mind does not 
entail that the species is impressed in a purely passive way upon the cognitive faculties. 
Indeed, Augustine’s views on (impressed) species and the related type of cognition are 
intrinsically ambivalent. Augustine holds that the soul receives species from the body. But 
we have seen that this assumption does not exclude an active role of the human soul in 
perception and cognition. This ambivalence raises subtle problems of interpretation and 
one should not be surprised at the inadequate readings of many medieval authors. On 
the one hand, Augustine follows the Stoic doctrine of the origin of sensible knowledge 
in impressed forms, images, similitudes or species. On the other hand, he claims that 
the body cannot exert any influence on the soul. Thus, he is bound to reject the exist- 
ence of forms or species originating in bodily reality and impressed upon the immaterial 
soul. The impression is strictly confined to the senses, which mediate between sensible 
reality and the mental realm.” Leen Spruit, Species Intelligibilis: From Sense Perception 
to Knowledge, vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 180. 
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The question whether or not the mind is to such a degree part of 
the distentio animi that it in fact extends itself, is of key importance. 
In introducing, in the first chapter, the Augustinian concept of time 
including its Beckett-like, narrative implications, my use of focus (the 
attentio perdurat) was based on the fact that for Augustine time as 
the praesens praesentis is without extension.’ Admittedly, this view 
produces a host of questions and aporias which, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, can be headed under the theme of durée. To the extent that 
it affected ‘consciousness,’ I have been dealing with this issue in the 
guise of moods, in particular of sloth, whose status vis-a-vis time and 
eternity could not as yet be assessed with precision. If, conversely, time 
and eternity would now prove to be as neatly opposed in terms of dis- 
tendedness and non-distendedness as Flasch and Teske would like to 
see,'! the implications for what I have been saying so far will be quite 
severe: it would deprive my argument of its underpinnings and turn it 
into a kind of Don Quichoterie. Not so for Flasch and Teske, it seems, 
for theirs is a point of view that fits in handsomely with the general 
Roman Catholic notion of time and eternity as it has developed over 
the centuries, not without a little help of Augustinian posterity. This 
outcome is, incidentally, not without its ironies if we realise, as we 
shall see below, that Flasch’s is a positively anti-religious and anti- 
existentialist view. However that may be, like the toning down of pre- 
destination in semi-Pelagianism, so with regard to time and eternity 
things have been made manageable in the Catholic tradition through 
a compartmentalisation of sorts: creation and time characterised by 
distension, eternity by non-distendedness. In order to keep heaven, 
eternity—and, in a later period, the sanctity of sacraments—apart from 
earthly matters, it was imperative for a ‘sound’ theology that distentio 
become comprehensive and extend itself into the focus (the attentio) 
of the praesens praesentis or, the other way around, that attentio itself 
distend itself and become part of the extendedness of time. Otherwise 
we would be back at where my own argument still stands: the intermit- 
tences of temporality, not covered or smoothed over by providence or 


1 This view is not without its defenders: “The present, to be sure, is without exten- 
sion... There is still the difficulty that the only time that exists is an indivisible pres- 
ent.” John F. Callahan, Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1948), 165. See also Meijering and Wills as discussed in 
chapter 1. 

1 Flasch, Was ist Zeit?, 67. 
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the durée of personal identity. As a result, the attentio of the praesens 
praesentis could simultaneously represent the reflection of eternity and 
the most radical form of scepticism possible. Conspicuously lacking 
in such a situation is a criterion by which time could be distinguished 
from eternity, and vice versa. 

Considering how much is at issue here it may make sense to reread 
the passage about the possible length of attention (the attentio perdu- 
rat) in the light of the way Flasch and Teske read it: 


But how does this future, which does not yet exist, diminish or become 
consumed? Or how does the past, which now has no being, grow, unless 
there are three processes in the mind which in this is the active agent? 
For the mind expects and attends and remembers, so that what it expects 
passes through what has its attention to what it remembers. Who there- 
fore can deny that the future does not yet exist? Yet already in the mind 
there is an expectation of the future. Who can deny that the past does 
not now exist? Yet there is still in the mind a memory of the past. 

And who would deny that the present time lacks extension because it 
passes in a point? But yet the attention lasts (sed tamen attentio perdu- 
rat) through which what will be present moves towards absence. That is 
why future time, which does not exist, is not long. A long future rather 
is a long expectation of the future; nor is past time, which does not exist, 
long. Rather a long past is a long remembrance of the past.” 


As for Teske, he indeed believes to have solved the Augustinian para- 
dox of the incompatibility between the fact that we measure time and 
there being no extent of time to measure, by lending extension to the 
only faculty that seems capable of durée and, hence, of containing the 
impressions that passing things make on the mind: attentio. “The rea- 
son [why time should be an extension of the mind], I maintain, is that 
by its memory of the past, attention to the present, and expectation of 
the future the human mind is itself extended or distended in a way that 
beings that are not minds are not.”!’ Or as Kurt Flasch puts it: 


[Attention] holds fast the image of the passing objects over a stretch of 
time; it brings the remembered together with the expected in the present; 
it joins what was previously present with the now present. This makes 
up the extendedness of the time-producing soul, which does not live its 
life in a uniform instant, but successively. 


12 Augustine, Confessiones 11.28.37; second paragraph my translation. 
13 Teske, Paradoxes of Time, 35. 
14 Flasch, Was ist Zeit?, 389. 
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Subsequently, Teske elaborates on Flasch’s interpretation which splits 
up the present into previous and present presents and inserts a suc- 
cessiveness into the present that does not fail to affect its ‘substratum,’ 
that is, attention itself: 


When we hear a verse, such as, “Deus creator omnium,” from Ambrose’s 
hymn, if our attention were not extended so that we held present before 
our mind the syllables that had already past and anticipated those that 
would follow, we would be aware of only the presently sounding syllable. 
Augustine, it seems to me, implies that our present awareness must be 
extended or distended beyond the instantaneous present as a condition 
of our perceiving a temporal whole. That is, the temporal distention of 
the soul or mind is a necessary condition of our perceiving temporal 
wholes. Hence, the second paradox about time is resolved through com- 
ing to see that the distention of mind or soul is a necessary condition of 
our perceiving temporal sequences. The mind or soul is itself distended 
in the action of reciting a song, and the distended bits make up the 
whole of one’s life." 


Both Flasch and Teske appear strikingly persistent in sticking to their 
definition of time as distentio animi thereby drawing what might look 
like undivided and whole (the moment, the remembering of Ambrose’s 
hymn all in one piece) into the realm of successiveness and ‘temporal’ 
sequences. Apparently, it is hard for them to accept Augustine’s dic- 
tum “the present time lacks extension and passes in a point (punctum)” 
to be his final word about the issue.’® Possibly, the crux of the matter 
lies in the transition from this statement to the next sentence: “And 
yet the attention lasts/attentio perdurat.” For Flasch and Teske, the 
gap supposed to exist between those two lines is filled up, so to speak, 
and the extension-less present is supplemented with an ‘extra’ in the 
guise of an extension of sorts beyond its punctum-like status, “beyond 
the instantaneous present.” In my view furnishing this ‘instantaneous 
present’ with an extension beyond its function as “the attention that 
passes in a point” looks like solving a paradox by taking the paradoxical 


15 Teske, Paradoxes of Time, 37. 

16 Cf. Flasch’s view (Was ist Zeit?, 66) that Augustine is not consistent since he fails 
to maintain the non-extendedness of the present (a legacy of the predominance of 
the Eleatic tradition in Greek philosophy) and replaces it by a present that remem- 
bers, apprehends and expects, “also das Jetzt ab Textabschnitt 33,” a present, in other 
words, that is extended. Note that paragraph 33 precedes rather than follows the atten- 
tio perdurat and the tempus carere spatio of paragraph 37! In attributing two different 
views of the present to Augustine in book 11 it seems as if Flasch wants to have his 
cake and eat it. 
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heart out of the problem. Nowhere does Augustine indicate that, in 
order to last, attention has to be extended nor can his view that “the 
present passes in a point” be taken to mean that it breaks down into 
successiveness. On the contrary. Such a solution would only result in a 
regressus ad infinitum. For introducing extension into attention which 
a moment ago still looked like a punctum, rather than ‘solving’ any- 
thing is doomed to raise the same question over and over again. The 
freshly extended attention would still be accountable to an attention 
that would represent “the present time [that] lacks extension because 
it passes in a point.” Of course, one might speculate that for Flasch 
and Teske it is hard to accept the Augustinian position when they 
look at this text from a more or less Plotinian perspective since soul 
and one, standing for the dynamics of the entire Plotinian universe in 
the stretching out of the soul to the One, live from the dynamics of 
distance between the One and the many.” Yet, even if the Augustinian 
praesens praesentis means breaking down this Plotinian-Christian 
universe, the subsistence of a present time that lacks extension could 
still make a lot of sense. Nor would the possible existence of a soul 
be meaningless that corresponds to the punctum-like nature of that 
present time: an “automatic sweetheart”! that could not be articulated 
in terms of distentio proper and its concomitant anthropological quali- 
ties; a human soul of being, in other words, that would not be mea- 
sured by the standards of temporal successiveness and yet would be 
wholly human and intrinsically time-bound. Thus distentio, while pro- 
cessing time from future to past, would remain part of the undivided 
present just as memory and expectation would uninterruptedly stay 
governed by attention/focus. 


17 Cf. Flasch on Wittgenstein and the abstract nature of the non-extended moment 
versus “Christian existentialists’ (64-70). See also note 7 (Flasch, 212). Flasch argues 
that, had Augustine wished to make the present of the present ‘existential’ (including a 
“Thematisierung des menschlichen Daseins,” 67-) he would have brought in the result 
of book 9 (Ostia) into the experience of time (69). 

18 “I thought of what I called an ‘automatic sweetheart, meaning a soulless body 
which should be absolutely indistinguishable from a spiritually animated maiden, 
laughing, talking, blushing, nursing us, and performing all feminine offices as tact- 
fully and sweetly as if a soul were in her. Would one regard her as full equivalent? 
Certainly not.” William James, The Works of William James, vol. 2: The Meaning of 
Truth, ed. F. Burkhardt, F. Bowers, and I. Skrupskelis (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1975), 103, n. 2. 

Cf. Hilary Putnam, “i thought of what i called ‘an automatic sweetheart,” in The 
Threefold Cord Mind, Body, and World (New York: Columbia University Press, 1999), 
73-91. 
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This sustained presence of the praesens praesentis implies, among 
other things, that, when Augustine says “it is in you, my mind, that I 
measure time,” he cannot mean either to leave out the present from 
that which the mind measures, or, to extend that instantaneous present 
inside the mind itself contrary to its essence of being without exten- 
sion and “passing in a point.” The precise procedure is described by 
Augustine in the famous passage about the reciting of a psalm: 


Suppose I am about to recite a psalm which I know. Before I begin, 
my expectation is directed towards the whole. But when I have begun, 
the verses from it which I take into the past become the object of my 
memory. The life of this act of mine is stretched two ways, into my mem- 
ory because of the words I have already said and into my expectation 
because of those which I am about to say. But my attention is on what 
is present: by that the future is transferred to become the past. As the 
action advances further and further, the shorter the expectation and the 
longer the memory, until all expectation is consumed, the entire action 
is finished, and it has passed into memory. What occurs in the psalm as 
a whole occurs in its particular pieces and its individual syllables. The 
same is true of a longer action in which perhaps that psalm is a part. It 
is also valid of the entire life of an individual person, where all actions 
are parts of a whole, and of the total history of ‘the sons of men’ where 
all human lives are but parts.” 


Nowhere in this passage does Augustine suggest that the present 
should be extended in order to grasp a temporal whole. Such a move 
would spoil the entire process of measuring through the distentio animi 
regardless of whether the object of measuring is small or large, a syl- 
lable, a psalm, or an entire life. True, throughout this process there is a 
shifting executed by the distentio animi, from expectation to memory. 
But it is precisely the non-extendedness of the present as activated in 
attentio that does not cease to be what it is: concentration containing 
the whole (of the psalm, life). Were the present consciousness to be 
made divisible and be extended, what else could it turn out to be but 
expectation or memory pure and simple, disconnected from the pres- 
ent? That would not seem a real solution of the problem and would 
leave the question unanswered as to the status—and the hold—of the 
present. “By that very present the future is transferred to become the 
past.” That all those parts (syllables, lives etc.) are being stored in mem- 
ory and stay ‘fixed’ there is a different matter altogether. If anything, 


12 Confessiones 9.28.38; Chadwick, 243. 
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on Augustine’s account, it is in memory that a syllable is measured 
rather than in a supposedly extended present. Unless, once again, one 
sees the present as an extended memory. However, as I have pointed 
out above, it does not make sense to extend the present even though 
we cannot grasp how exactly attention holds on to the present while 
meanwhile staying in the middle of the shifting moves from future to 
past. Is it fear of losing grip of such an enigmatic present that causes 
Flasch (and Teske) to protect attention as “holding fast the image of 
the passing objects over a stretch of time” and argue that “it brings 
the remembered together with the expected in the present”? Such a 
view supposes the remembered and the expected to be marked by 
boundaries and to have connecting points at the end of the line, 
whereas, drawn and pushed through and by the present, it is the 
other way around: the present triggers expectation and memory and 
in the process it never loses sight of them (praesens futuri, praesens 
praeteriti). 

In my view the sustained non-extendedness of the present is, para- 
doxically, the reason why Augustine “has come to think that time is 
simply a distention of the mind.” Like the expectation of the future 
“directed toward the whole”, so memory, containing past temporal 
wholes and as such fit to measure time, cannot detach itself from 
attention on what is integrally present, or, to put it in stronger terms, 
from attention’s sovereign sustainability. That such a present as the 
permanent focus of attention, cannot be grasped or pinpointed, does 
not mean that it should be either overstretched or reduced to utter 
oblivion.” 

After the razor of attentio has been applied to attempts at lending it 
unauthentic extension,” time has come to revalue the entire notion of 
distentio animi and honour its dimensionality, its symbiosis of verti- 
cal and horizontal presence as punctum. Shifting from future expec- 
tation to past memories is not a linear process in which attention is 
part of a regular sequence. Governing both future and past, expecta- 


2 See infra: paragraph 5.4: “Late style: sero te amavi.” 

21 In looking for extension where it is not, Flasch and Teske are reminiscent of the 
efforts with regard to the Pelagian problem of providing ‘some special reserve’ for 
grace. Cf. Wetzel quoted above: “Augustine does not say against this [Pelagius’s thesis 
that we may resist grace outside God’s initiative] that we have no capacity to resist, but 
for him the source of that capacity is not some special reserve we maintain to protect 
our autonomy, but our will held back in mortgage to its past...Our reserve against 
grace must be eliminated altogether before we can said to be liberated.” 
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tion and memory, present attention provides notions of temporality 
with new dimensions. As such it lasts (perdurat) holding on to the 
moment—like the source of Augustine’s conversion as the moment of 
continence—embracing future and past. Consequently, a long mem- 
ory and a long expectation no longer mean ‘long’ as in a flat inter- 
pretation of the distentio animi. Henceforth expectation and memory 
do not cease to be part of the process of shortening and lengthen- 
ing among whom, thanks to the abiding presence of the present, no 
visible dividing lines can be drawn. That leaves the measuring of the 
single syllable in Ambrose’s Deus creator omnium untouched, memory 
taking care of that, as indeed memory and expectation do not cease to 
be the carriers of a discernable future and past. But neither memory 
nor expectation can live out their distentio on their own. There is one 
lasting point where they always ‘meet’ and that continues to underlie 
their moving from future to past. Subsumed under the attentio perdu- 
rat, both expectation and memory uninterruptedly remind the restless 
mind in search of measure and fixity of ‘something that is going to 
stay, of the presence inside the mind itself of the entire poem or an 
entire life thereby echoing the unfathomable presence of time’s eternal 
creator.” 

With this structural presence of the present in place, the Plotinian 
and Pauline language of alienation with which Augustine concludes 
his reflections on time demands a reassessment as well. 


‘Because your mercy is more than lives’ (Ps. 62:4), see how my life is a 
distension in several directions. “Your right hand upheld me’ in my Lord, 
the Son of man who is mediator between you the One and us the many, 
who live in a multiplicity of distractions by many things; so ‘I might 
apprehend him in whom also I am apprehended’ and leaving behind 
the old days I might be gathered to follow the One, ‘forgetting the past’ 
and moving not towards those future things which are transitory, but 
extended in reach, not by being pulled apart but by concentration.” 


No longer are we confronted here with a mere suffering from the suc- 
cessiveness of time and the subsequent ardent desire for reunion with 
the One. First and foremost it is Augustine’s own self that stands in the 


2 For a view that, like mine, stresses the sustained, undivided nature of the present 
governing the measuring of future and past through the distentio animi see John F. 
Callehan, Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy, especially pp. 171-81. See also 
note 10. 

3 Confessiones 11.29.39; Chadwick, 243-4. 
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way of such sorrow, such pilgrimage and such delivery from multiplic- 
ity into Oneness. By ‘self’ I mean neither Augustine’s psychological 
or devotional ‘ego’ that, in his own way, had been torn apart into dif- 
ferent ego’s and different wills before heeding the call of the tolle lege 
nor a mystical sparkle as a habitat of the divine. I rather see it as the 
embodiment of the integrity of grace as it manifests itself in terms of 
temporality in the “putting on of the Lord Jesus Christ” “so that I might 
apprehend him in whom also I am apprehended.” To be possessed as a 
way of life or not to be possessed, that is the question. Of course, the 
Pauline wording suggests eschatological motives and expectations here, 
“forgetting the past, extended in reach by concentration.”™ And there 
is no reason to deny the strong connotation of the stretching forward. 
However, after our efforts to prevent the distentio animi from being 
deprived of its centre, the language of distraction is no longer what 
it used to be. In any case, if it is no longer the language of distentio 
animi pure and simple, it is much less a language in which the call for 
continence—as the call to hold on to the moment—would have been 
effaced in favour of a traceable form of alienation. Appearances not- 
withstanding that call as the full voice of temporality still sounds: 


You are my eternal Father, but I am scattered in times whose order I 
do not understand. The storms of incoherent events tear to pieces my 
thoughts, the inmost entrails of my soul, until that day when purified 
and molten by the fire of your love, I flow together to merge into you. 


“Times whose order I do not understand,” a line straight out of Beck- 
ett. Of course, this in no way diminishes the longing to “flow together 
to merge into God.” All one can say about it is that there is nothing 
smooth about that longing, nothing covering it and turning it into a 
manageable affair. In this respect we are still standing where we were 
at the end of chapter 4: a universe of intermittently strong and weak 
voices governed by an ‘object’ that is there to stay. The attention that 
lasts represents such an object, or, in any case, the—temporal—room 
in which it may reside. The fact that such a residence, however inter- 
mittently as far as visibility is concerned, should be considered not so 
much distinctly possible as, rather, distinctly real, can only intensify 
one’s being scattered in times. Yet it is in this light, and this light only, 


4 Philippians 3:13. 
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that falling short, longing, dissatisfaction, deferral and unrest can and 
should be assessed.” 


5.1.2. Toward semantic impoverishment: from Flasch to Ricoeur 


A neat distinction between time and eternity as advocated by Teske 
and Flasch is bound to favour eternity over time to the extent that 
the latter’s status would seem to become quite indeterminate. And if 
distentio animi is to be seen as a definition of time its principle assign- 
ment, far from establishing temporality for its own sake, is to reduce 
the Plotinian diastasis zôês to eternal stability. Kurt Flasch in particular 
argues vehemently against any interpretation (mainly of religious/exis- 
tentialist provenance) that romanticises Augustine’s ‘theoretical’ treaty 
about time into an analysis of the condition humaine as essentially 
time-bound: temporality and historicity for their own sake. On more 
than one occasion Flasch appeals to the clarity of Anglo-Saxon ana- 
lytic philosophy (even if he disagrees as in the case of Wittgenstein) 
in order to denounce the muddled nature of Christian-existentialist 
readings of the Confessions. 

There is a sense in which Flasch’s radicalism has a positively cathartic 
effect, regardless of the question whether or not his own interpretation 
passes the test of knapp-britisch-philologisch-banal-klaren scrutiny.” 
His overall view of Augustine’s concept of time and, by implication, of 
the Confessions in its entirety as primarily based on an ontology com- 
mon to Greek philosophy ever since its Eleatic beginnings in which 


3 cf. Garry Wills, Saint Augustine (New York: Viking, 1999), 95: “The [final] books 
are a perfect example of his new concept, the present memory of the past. For Augus- 
tine, the recovered self is a transcended self, which explains how he can remember 
his sinning self without sinning again by the memory. The mere tug of war that time 
imposes (distentio animi) is turned into a continuity over time (extentio animi) and 
a medium of self-regulation through time (intentio animi)—another of those triads 
Augustine finds everywhere in himself: ‘Your right hand upholds me, my Lord, in 
Your Son, who rejoins dividedness in Your oneness, that through Him I may com- 
prehend my Comprehender, that from days of prior dispersion I may collect myself 
into identity, putting the old behind me, yet not tugged toward future temporal things; 
rather, reaching toward [extentus] higher things. I go, not in a tugged-about way but 
in a steering way [non secundum distentionem sed secundum intentionem], to the 
reward of Your call from heaven.’ [Confessions 11.39] This collection of a self from 
past self-dispersion is what The Testimony enacts.” This is very well put, although I 
myself try to be a more radical than Wills by trying to dismiss any ‘romantic’ reading 
of failure and ‘self-dispersion.’ 

% Flasch, Was ist Zeit?, 383. 
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change is not,” cleanses, so to speak, the Confessions from any ‘existen- 
tialist’ superimposition, from the anxieties of the human person to the 
historicity of human existence, in other words, from the way posterity 
has tended to read it. However, saying this at once raises the question 
why my own reading so far of the Confessions which is squarely based 
on an interactive relationship between time and eternity should fare 
any better vis-a-vis Flasch’s razor than the ‘existentialist’ approaches 
so loathed by him. Surely, from Flasch’s viewpoint my musings about 
Augustinian temporality are bound to look distinctly muddled. Yet I 
think it is possible to maintain the cleansing effect of Flasch’s inter- 
pretation while utterly disagreeing with his stance (as I have started to 
point out above with regard to the distentio animi). 

To make my point I first turn to Flasch’s—inevitable—condemnation 
of Ricoeur’s attempt to link the narrative part of the Confessions to 
the treatise on time. In Ricoeur’s view as related by Flasch, book 11 
reflects the preceding autobiographical narrative establishing, in fact, 
its conditions. “Therefore, book 11 belongs to biography to the same 
extent that narrative theory belongs to the narration.”* The transition 
from the narrative part to the theory on time results from the mind’s 
ecstatic failure in the vision at Ostia to suppress the temporal nature of 
the human condition preceded by conversion’s failure to accomplish 
the same. The subsequent turn to temporality is meant to upgrade 
time from its status of nothingness when confronted with eternity to 
a vehicle that “contains the resources of the immanent hierarchisation 
which does use narration in such a way that eternity does not dissolve 
time but deepens it.” While acknowledging the elegance of Ricoeur’s 
proposal to solve the problem caused by Augustine’s sudden change 
from narrative to ‘theory,’ Flasch wants to have none of it. In his view 
there is no reason to believe that the failed “Plotinian ecstasy” at Ostia 
in book 9 is substituted by a theory of time. Consequently, book 11 
cannot be said to produce a new concept of ‘time versus eternity’ that 
would no longer focus on the opposition between the one and the 
other as well as the necessity to leave time behind and strive for eter- 
nity, but, rather, on the basis of “an inner hierarchisation,” justifies 
the narrative nature of books 1 to 9. As for Flasch’s own view of the 
matter, he opts in favour of a simpler solution: “books 1 to 9 tell the 


27 Tbid. 66. 
8 Ibid. 90 
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story of how we should learn to forget the temporal and exclusively 
embrace the eternal. Books 9 to 13 show, in accordance with the over- 
all structure of Scripture—that is, through the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Scripture—that Augustine’s journey from time to eternity is the 
itinerary, preconceived by God, of all those endowed with grace.”” 

Obviously, by reducing the rhetorical urgency of Augustine’s search 
for the meaning of time to a simple priority of eternity over time, 
Flasch does not betray a keen eye for the semantic richness and com- 
plexity of the reflections on temporality in book 11 of the Confessions, 
not to speak of the preceding books. He is an angry man, angry at 
religious and existentialist distortions of a philosophical text, just as a 
similar driving force behind another book of his which will turn out 
to be helpful in sharpening my argument, Logik des Schreckens/The 
Logic of Terror, abounds with anger at Augustinian authoritarianism. 
Yet semantic poverty may be instrumental in coming to grips with the 
dimensionality of Augustine’s view of temporality. 

Since the entire argument is about subtleties, we should tread 
exceedingly carefully here. That is why, before being able to apply the 
full force of Flasch’s semantic impoverishment, I have to make yet 
another detour by turning once more to Ricoeur, this time supported 
by still another reading of the Confessions: La confession d’Augustin 
by Jean-Francois Lyotard. While, within the introductory scope of 
chapter 1, it still appeared relatively easy to argue why I disagreed 
with Ricoeur, this time I will have to confront readings of book 11 
by both Ricoeur and Lyotard whose proximity to my own reading 
appears close to invisible. Yet I want to suggest that what is lacking 
in those readings that appear so successful in bringing to the surface 
the semantic richness of Augustine’s text, is a sense of kenosis which, 
in my view, underlies it and which, I hope, can be brought out with 
the help of Flasch’s simplifying criticism. Once I have cleared the field 
of a surplus of ‘semantic richness,’ I will have to (re)-turn to Flasch 
himself and examine his use of “semantic impoverishment’ as merely 
a philosopher’s tool. Hence I will have to address the question as to 
the semantics of the simultaneous presence of both ‘semantic richness’ 
and ‘semantic impoverishment.’ 


? Ibid. 91. 
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Let us first, then, take another look at Ricoeur and quote in full his 
passage about the approximation of time and eternity which is sup- 
posed to reveal the very source of the Confessions’ semantic richness. 
Having shown how the distentio animi is concerned with “producing a 
hierarchy of levels of temporalization, according to how close or how 
far a given experience approaches or moves away from the pole of 
eternity,” Ricoeur emphasises the Augustinian ‘resemblance between 
eternity and time’ by placing the soul’s return from the regio dissimili- 
tudinis under the aegis of the eternal Word: 


It [the Word] elevates time, moving in the direction of eternity. This is 
the very movement that is narrated by the first nine books of the Confes- 
sions. And in this sense the narration actually accomplishes the itinerary 
whose conditions of possibility are reflected upon in Book 11. This book, 
indeed, attests to the fact that the attraction of eternity of the Word felt 
by temporal experience is not so much to plunge the narration, which is 
still temporal, into a contemplation free from the constraints of time. In 
this respect, the failure of the efforts at Plotinian ecstasy, renounced in 
Book 7, is definitive. Neither the conversion recounted in Book 8, nor 
even the ecstasy of Ostia which marks the culmination of the narrative 
in Book 9, ever eliminate the temporal condition of the soul. These two 
culminating experiences only put an end to wandering, the fallen form 
of the distentio animi. But this is done in order to inspire a peregrination 
that sends the soul off again on the roads of time. Peregrination and nar- 
ration are grounded in time’s approximation of eternity, which, far from 
abolishing their difference, never stops contributing to it. This is indeed 
why, when Augustine derides the frivolousness of those who attribute 
a new will to God at the moment of creation, and when he contrasts 
the way ‘their thoughts still twist and turn’ to the ‘steady’ mind of the 
one who listens to the Word (11: 13), he refers to this steadiness, which 
is similar to that of the eternal present, only to reiterate the difference 
between time and eternity: “But if only their minds could be seized and 
held steady [ut paululum stet], they would be still for awhile and, for 
that short moment, they would glimpse the splendour of eternity which 
is forever still [semper stantis]. They would contrast it with time, which 
is never still, and see that it is not comparable’ (ibid.). By opening this 
distance, proximity also reiterates the limiting function of eternity in 
relation to time. ‘If only men’s minds could be seized and held still! 
They would see how eternity, in which there is neither past nor future, 
determines [dictet] both past and future time (ibid.).’ 

Of course, when the dialectic of intentio and distentio is definitively 
anchored in that of eternity and time, the timid question that has twice 
been uttered (“Who will hold still... ?’) is replaced by a more confident 
affirmation: “Then I shall cast [stabo] and set firm [solidabor] in the 
mould of your truth (30: 40).’ But this firmness remains in the future, 
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the time of hope. It is still in the midst of the experience of distension 
that the wish for permanence is uttered: ‘until [donec] I am purified and 
melted by the fire of your love and fused into one with you.” 


I will come to speak about the temporal status of ecstasy and con- 
version, whether flawed or successful, as well as about the nature of 
their presence in the Confessions when weighing Flasch’s criticism of 
‘existential’ readings. First, I want to trace exactly why, in spite of the 
intrinsic presence of eternity in time as outlined by Ricoeur in this 
passage, for me this presence is not intrinsic enough. Thus Ricoeur 
can be observed on the one hand to identify the distentio animi—still 
supposed to be Augustine’s definition of time—with the shift within 
time from future to past: “in what, then, does distention consist? In 
the very contrast between the three tensions” (19). In that respect, “the 
example of the song which includes that of the sound that contin- 
ues and ceases...marks the point at which the theory of distentio is 
joined to that of the threefold presence.” On the other hand, there is 
the emphasis on the negative effect resulting from the confrontation 
between time and eternity: 


Eternity is ‘forever still [semper stans]’ in contrast to things that are 
‘never still.’ This stillness lies in the fact that in eternity nothing moves 
into the past: all is present [totum esse praesens]. Time, on the other 
hand, is ‘never all present at once’ (11: 13). Negativity reaches it high- 
est pitch here. In order to push as far as possible the reflection on the 
distentio animi, that is, on the slippage of the threefold present, it must 
be ‘compared’ to a present with neither past nor future.” 


Here we are close to the central argument, or enigma rather, under- 
lying Ricoeur’s Time and Narrative. How not to drown in this slip- 
page, how to distil concordance out of the ever increasing discordance 
growing out of the distention of the soul, how to tell a story and 
uphold a narrative? “Augustine’s inestimable discovery is, by reduc- 
ing the extension of time to the distention of the soul, to have tied 
this distention to the slippage that never ceases to find its way into 
the heart of the threefold present—between the present of the future, 
the present of the past, and the present of the present. In this way he 
sees discordance emerge again and again out of the very concordance 


3% Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, vol. I, 28-30. 
31 Ibid. 25. 
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of the intentions of expectation, attention, and memory. It is to this 
enigma of the speculation on time that the poetic act of emplotment 
replies...” 

Again, what do I mean with my criticism that eternity’s presence in 
Augustine’s notion of time as present time (whether present, past or 
future) is not intrinsic enough? It is all about the implications of that 
present: “praesens tamen adest attentio mea, per quam traicitur quod 
erat futurum, ut fiat praeteritum/Yet attention lasts, and it is through 
this that what will be present progresses towards being absent.” Where 
I do not disagree with Ricoeur is that this phrasing of the present 
contains an enigmatic dynamism: “the soul distends itself as it engages 
itself.” What I do criticise is Ricoeur’s tendency, in a manner that goes 
almost unnoticed in his elaborations on this very dynamism, to split up 
the present in ‘something which is intent on staying’ on the one hand 
and a subjective and moveable intention on the other: “It [the pres- 
ent] is no longer a point, not even a point of passage, it is a “present 
intention” (praesens intentio) (27: 36).”*? Of course, the dynamics of 
this intention ask for an assessment. However, in my view this cannot 
and should not be done at the cost of diminishing the full force of the 
praesens attentio. If we reread the long passage just quoted with this 
praesens attentio in mind which does not disappear during the process 
of moving from future to past and as such is not swallowed up by the 
distentio animi, ambiguities come to the fore which would seem ill at 
ease with the integrity of that present. Why state that neither the con- 
version nor the vision at Ostia “eliminate the temporal condition of 
the soul”? Phrasing temporality in this way somehow suggests an inde- 
pendent status of temporal existence, detached from conversion and 
vision. The same obtains for the approximation of time and eternity in 
which “peregrination and narration are grounded.” To put it bluntly, 
the use of “approximation” might be misleading here, and rightly be 
criticised by Flasch for creating a muddled state of affairs. In my view, 
the praesens attentio does not allow for such approximation because it 
keeps any ex- and distention, however dynamically governed by inten- 
tio, firmly within the bounds of that present, in other words, within 
the bounds of conversion, and even within the bounds of the vision of 
Ostia. And so I am back at the criticism I levelled at Teske and Flasch 


32 Ibid. 21-2. 
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for breaking up and duplicating the present by introducing extension 
into it. This ambivalent view of temporality also explains why Ricoeur 
all of a sudden talks about the future, “the time of hope (in the Pauline 
sense of stretching forward)” as resulting from a distentio animi that 
is no longer “distending while engaging itself,” no longer part of that 
which is going to stay. As a result, this future appears disconnected 
from its present and, having turned into future tout court, ceases to 
be a present of the future, a praesens futuri. Paradoxically, Ricoeur 
turns out to be much closer to Teske and Flasch, the latter’s criticism 
notwithstanding, since in the end the negativity of eternity’s presence 
versus time prevails while favouring a view of the distentio animi that, 
unlike the utopian and supra-temporal conversations and narrations 
within vision and conversion, opens up the possibility of giving shape 
to what he sees as the preconditions of temps et récit. 


5.1.3. The epitome of semantic richness: Lyotard 


“So the future which does not exist, is not a long period of time. A 
long future is a long expectation of the future. And the past, which 
has no existence, is not a long period of time. A long past is a long 
memory of the past.” If we reject the possibility of transferring the 
‘long’ of a long expectation and a long memory to the attention of the 
present in its extended shape, the only conclusion that can be drawn 
from this statement is that we face a special kind of length here. That 
being so, it may make sense to look at the problem of temporality from 
the viewpoint, ostensibly left out here by Augustine, of the attention 
of the present embracing future and past. Doing so, we should keep in 
mind that the length of memory and expectation do not disappear as a 
result of that move nor does the fact that the present attention is with- 
out extension impinge upon the fact that it lasts (perdurat). Saying this 
is one thing, but what does it mean, and what assurances can be given 
that such a comprehensive attention of the present works? Reason 
enough, it seems, to make a jump from the ‘flatly’ extended present as 
cherished by Teske and Flasch as well as from the more subtle efforts 
by Ricoeur to open up temporality and plot emerging out of the inter- 
play of concordance and discordance, to an interpretation that starts at 
the other end of the problem: the full force of undivided temporality. 
Jean-Francois Lyotard, in his La confession d’Augustin, has developed 
such a radical stance that appears to do justice to the full poetics of 
Augustinian temporality. If that is indeed the case, I have to address 
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the question whether or not his view is so comprehensive as to address 
my own concerns with regard to Augustinian temporality as embodied 
in the present of the present: how to lend voice to the object that is 
going to stay? In view of the possible closeness of Lyotard to my own 
position I intend as much as possible to have his text speak for itself. 
For that reason I present a Lyotardian interlude without analytical 
intervention on my part. 


For Lyotard the long and short of the matter is that temporality 
breathes the air of death: “La temporalité souffle la mort sur les choses 
et les signes/Temporality blows death over things and signs.”** This 
sounds quite positively extension-less and may come as a surprise, as 
it did to me, from the ‘inventor’ of la condition postmoderne with its 
emphasis on le différent, delay and displacement, its highlighting of 
the fact that “full attention always manifests itself as deferral and that 
time makes consciousness lack itself.” Would one not rather expect 
a one to one alignment of such basic gaps, lacks and deferrals to the 
distentio animi? And, given time’s death-like breath, in what terms 
does Lyotard address the extension of the soul? 

Lyotard both honours the extensionless and unassailable presence 
of time and derives the status of human instability from that very pres- 
ence which, because of its instantaneous brevity, can only be observed 
as absence yet comprises and conditions any extension whatsoever: 


It is not of the mind itself, as it is written, ipsius animi, that time turns 
out to be the threefold distentio but, within the mind, of the desire that 
bears three times the mourning of its thing. When he expects it, expec- 
tat, the distentio pre-supposes and proposes to come; when he seeks 
to apprehend it, by dint of attention, adtendit, it is ex-posed and sup- 
posed in the present; when he gives it to himself in such a way that it is 
retained, meminit, it is deposed and reposes in the past.* 


The distentio animi is indeed not to be seen as manifestation of the 
mind (suggesting an opening for the Flasch/Teske solution) but in the 
mind: a threefold act of mourning because thrice the mind loses grip 
of the object of its desire. As a result, things are never stable, discern- 
able and to be pinpointed, lacking clear dividing lines as I have called 


* Jean-Francois Lyotard, La confession d’Augustin (Paris: Galilée, 1998), 68. Trans. 
Richard Beardsworth, The Confession of Augustine (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press 2000), 45. 

3 Lyotard, The Confession, 35. 
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it, or, more poetically phrased by Lyotard as floating lines between 
clouds: 


These object positions are never posed, but indisposed, apt to slip away, 
since dis-propriation gives them birth. The object is only there to the 
extent that it is not there, it passes in transit, its present nickname does 
nothing but streak with the tiniest of flashes the interface between two 
clouds of non-existence, the not yet and the already no longer. Impa- 
tience, boredom, haste, or suffering lengthens time, pleasure or surprise 
shortens it. Time is measured by affectio, in the singular mode in which 
things [la chose] touch us in their eclipse, affectio quam res praetereuntes 
in nos faciunt.” 


Small wonder that, if the objects are quintessentially unstable, the 
human self does not fare any better: 


The ipse (soi) shall not have, does not have, and did not have what it 
desires. It lacks being, and drugs its privation in temporal mode. It lives 
a mortal life, it survives, outlives itself, arranges it such that it is never 
on time for its objects, it temporizes. Temporality is its settling down, to 
ipse (soi), its way of getting on with the unaccomplished, with custom, 
with the deferment of the act. The times decline deception, time bows 
and relinquishes presence.” 


This sounds clearly like the language of displacement raising the ques- 
tion whether Lyotard, despite my suggestion to the contrary above, 
does not in fact establish a one to one relationship between distentio 
animi and postmodern différence. Yet the vertical dimension of tem- 
porality prevents him from going all the way toward human existence 
as a hypostatised form of différence. What is more, that very vertical- 
ity also absorbs, subsumes and characterises human psychology and 
moods, in particular, what I have called sloth and what, in Augustine’s 
Confessions, figures as delay and procrastination: 


Strange misrecognition, a distraction, a leading astray more essential, 
more archaic than your truth, one might say. For time itself, the time of 
living creatures, the time that he calls created, it is the child of this per- 
manent self-absence. To go blank is what we say for a lapse of memory, 
but what falls out into the three temporal instances is the oblivion inher- 
ent in existence itself. Past, present, future—as many modes of presence 
in which the lack of presence is projected. 
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The delay that throws the confessing I [le confessant] into despair 
is not due to a failure in its chronology; no, chronos, at once and its 
entirety, consists in delay. Even the shattering visit of the Other, even 
the incarnation of grace, if it ever truly arrives, from the fact that this 
visit subverts the space-time of the creature, it does not follow that it 
removes this creature from the hurried, limp course of regrets, remorse, 
hope, responsibilities, from the ordinary worries of life. 

But it is worse than that. Delighting with your presence in such sud- 
den ecstacy, he [the confessor] feels more in dissociation from himself, 
cleaved, alienated, more uncertain of what he is than usual. But thou, O 
Lord my God, hearken, behold and pity and heal me, thou in whose eyes 
I am now become a question to myself, mihi quaestio factus sum et ipse 
languor meus, and that is my languor. 

Lagaros, languid, bespeaks in Greek a humor of limpness, a disposi- 
tion to: What’s the point? Gesture relaxes therein. My life, this is it: 
distentio, letting go, stretching out. Duration turns limp, it is its nature. 
But more so from the fact or phantasm of the Other’s visit. The everyday 
ego tries willy-nilly to gather the dispersion of what befalls it under the 
unity of a single history. Broken, sundered by the blow of your encoun- 
ter, it grows anxious: Where am I, who am I? And the languor lulls to 
sleep the straying of a: But, after all, so what?” 


To round off this survey of Lyotard’s Augustin, we should follow him 
extending his view of temporality to the writing of the Confessions 
proper as indeed to the writing of one’s life as it is rooted in the medi- 
tating mind—consciousness—reaching back to its own origins: ombilic 
du temps: 


So takes shape the temporal intrigue, the story of my life. It gives to the 
succession of events the place that is their due, as facts of my history, 
in their literal sense. But chronology reduced to itself is pure nothing, 
appearance and disappearance, passing-away. The past is what is no 
longer. The future is what is not yet, and the now has no other being 
than the becoming past of the future. The chase after the future through 
the past that drives and troubles the Confessions is only possible if, in 
the evanescence of these times, something withholds, is maintained, 
immutable.” 


Clearly, on the basis of such a concept of temporality no narrative 
can be construed since time, in its literal manifestation, is nothing 
but no-time. Only if what we call events (/’événementiel) doubles itself 


38 Tdid., 17-8. 
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“allegorically” producing yet another layer of meaning can the plot of 
the confessional story be written: 


It is conversion, then—since it gives us the ability to read signs in works, 
to read a little of divine writing in the writing of the bios—that justifies 
confession as a journey that goes backward so as to move forward. The 
narrative plot, which ties together times in themselves of no import, rises 
up from a point of time that is not in time, from a point from which 
time deploys its threefold move to nothingness, but which is itself never 
destroyed.” 


This very anchorage of ce qui passe dans ce qui ne passe pas explains 
why the narrative of the Confessions stops at the end of book 9 with 
Monica’s death. The search for voice at once comes to a halt and con- 
tinues. “The “chase after your voice’ comes to an end in book X. Or 
rather, the chase is pursued in the direction not of the narrative of the 
past, but of the point from which this narrative is made possible.”*! 

At this point Lyotard does not hesitate to draw far reaching con- 
clusions that give the reader an inkling of the passion underlying his 
comprehensive reading of the Confessions: 


No longer in the narration of external events, but in the epiphany of the 
consciousness of time. The agitated movement of things is succeeded 
by the dizziness of the soul meditating in the peaceful umbilic of this 
movement, the motif of which will be resumed by Descartes with the 
Cogito. The prose of the world gives place to the poem of memory, or 
more exactly the phenomenology of internal time. The whole of modern, 
existential thought on temporality ensues from this meditation: Husserl, 
Heidegger, Sartre. The past is no longer, the future is not yet, the present 
passes by, but as things (opera). And yet, I am aware of their nothing- 
ness, since I can think them in their absence. There is therefore a present 
of the past, and this present, as long as I think it, does not pass. It is this 
present that Husserl will call the Living Present, oddly. In Augustine, this 
present, immanent to [my] internal consciousness, this umbilic, from 
which signs become readable to me, this present, then, is like the echo 
in temporality of the divine Present, of his eternal today.” 


So much for a survey of Lyotard’s views on the Confessions. What comes 
to the fore is the poetic density with which he recreates the semantics 
of Augustine’s thought. ‘Umbilic’ is a key word here comprising as it 
does the vicissitudes of temporality as the subtle coincidence of the 
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“epiphany of the consciousness of time,” the “nothingness of chronol- 
ogy, oblivion and the wanderings through the distentio animi. With 
conversion as the centrepiece conditioning the readability of signs, 
time as temporalization is made dependent on it, on the visit of the 
Other, that is. Thus the entire corpus of the language of alienation so 
familiar to the modern mind derives from the concept of life (bios) as 
tucked away in “this present, the echo of the temporality of the divine 
Present, of his eternal today.” If Lyotard argues that, as of book 10, the 
search for voice is no longer to be found in the narration of external 
events, I take him to mean that the epiphany of the consciousness 
of time has been underlying the narrative part of the Confessions all 
along. Whatever one may think of the changes Augustine makes from 
moving to the ‘events’ of his life to his meditations on memory, time 
and creation, so much is clear that the prayer to his unfathomable 
God is continuous and, hence, does not allow for any real rupture 
between ‘narrative’ and the meditation on that which makes narrative 
possible. If narration and plot fail, we have a different failure here 
from Ricoeur’s. Admittedly, the language of deferral, alienation and 
peregrination is given its due. But, rather than being appreciated in 
terms of an approximation of eternity, the perspective of the mind’s 
eye governed from the umbilic of temporality is no longer detached 
from eternity’s intervention. The vision at Ostia is no longer a ‘narra- 
tive’ failure but should rather be seen as the driving force, in the guise 
of a ‘living present, behind the alienation—the threefold mourning— 
of temporality. 

To drive this point home Lyotard applies the terminology of mod- 
ern mathematics full well realising that Augustine had no access to 
such resources (Dedekind, Poincaré): the n-dimensional space theory. 
Thus the intrusion of infinity and eternity, the visit of the Other (coup) 
is seen in terms of a cut (coupure). “An n-dimensional space-time folds 
around (enveloppe) the naturally three-dimensional volume of the 
body: what would cut (faisait coupure) into the latter body, a plane 
(plan) for example, which indeed separates two regions of space, loses 
this property when inserted into four-dimensional space. Its function 
becomes that of a line in ours or that of a point in a plane, either of 
which cut nothing.”*” 
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To somehow picture this four-dimensionality in Augustinian terms 
proper, Lyotard turns to the image of the sea as described by Augus- 
tine in book 7.5 of the Confessions. To get some grip on the simulta- 
neous existence of an incorruptible God and the enormous yet finite 
proportions of creation Augustine imagined the latter as “a mass in 
every part surrounded and penetrated by thee, ex omni parte ambi- 
entem et penetrantem eam, for thou are infinite in whatever aspect 
thou are grasped”: 


It is as if there were supposed to be a sea, which everywhere and on 
every side by a most unmeasurable infiniteness should only be a sea; 
and that sea should contain in it some huge sponge,” but yet infinite; 
which sponge must needs be everywhere and on every side filled by that 
ummoeasurable sea. Such is the flesh visited, co-penetrated by your space- 
time, disturbed and confused with this blow, but steeped in infinity, 
impregnated and pregnant with your overabundant liquid: the waters 
of the heavens, he says. The body, sponge-like in its permeability to the 
other space-time, exceeds its sensorial.* 


This Augustinian image of the sea and the sponge expresses the inter- 
twinement of time and eternity to the utmost degree of intensity and 
intimacy laying the foundation for what I have called the Confessions’ 
‘semantic richness.’ It is to this richness that Lyotard’s texts appears to 
do full justice, although, as I shall try to point out in the next paragraph, 
it ultimately fails to do precisely that, invisibly almost yet drastically 
so. This intimacy of time and eternity drives out evil on the one hand 
and positions the mind on top of creation on the other, that is, there 
where the finite and the infinite touch one another so as to reveal the 
truly spiritual nature of God and the good and thus to create room for 
the integrity of being as heard, seen and touched by the spiritual mind 
in the very act of conversion, ecstasy, and confession. So, far from 
presenting an image of immanence here, what is to be brought out 
from the dynamics inside this “sponge” is the transcendental nature 
of free spirituality. In a sense all problems we have discussed so far 
converge in this image of the sponge: the coincidence of object and 
consciousness, the turn inwards manifesting itself in exteriority, the 
lengthy journey of the soul toward the divine and the split second of 
temporality. It is this subtle way in which the sponge absorbing the sea 


“ Chadwick, note 8 (p. 115), refers to Plotinus (4.3.9.38) who “uses the illustration 
of a net.” 
* Lyotard, The Confession, 10-11. 
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metamorphoses into the integrity of the mind’s vision supervising the 
length and breadth of creation that makes one shudder: “In surpris- 
ing ways these thoughts had a visceral effect on me (inviscerabantur) 
as I read ‘the last of your apostles.’ I meditated upon your works and 
trembled/et consideraveram opera tua et expaveram.”*® Underlying 
and, perhaps, triggering this moment of shuddering is the fact that 
the consideraveram is part of that “sponge.” As such the image of a 
sponge seems to contradict the very distinctness of the Confessions’ 
‘story, not only the distinctness of the events that are being narrated 
but also the distinctness of the narrator/confessor versus his mate- 
rial, himself and his God. Yet the long investigation in book 7 into 
the nature of evil resulting in the liberation of good and evil from 
matter, leaves the contemplating mind at a solitary and fragile height. 
How, then, can lines be drawn and made visible between the infinite 
God and his finite creation, between God and the soul, how does “the 
poem of memory,” or more exactly “the phenomenology of internal 
time” work without disappearing either into the width of infinity or 
the unfathomable moment of the praesens praesentis? 


5.1.4. Further semantic impoverishment: Flasch again 


Let us now return to Flasch to examine the possibly cleansing effect of 
his refusal to allow for any rapprochement between time and eternity. 
Since Lyotard offers the most intimate intertwinement of the two, he 
would seem fully to fall prey to Flasch’s biting criticism directed at 
“Christian spiritualists, personalists, existentialists, semi-Bergsonians,” 
and, more generally, “Proust-oriented meditators on inner-temporal 
experience.”*” 

That said, the first appearance of the kenosis constructed inside 
Augustine’s discourse is the dismantling of the umbilical cord that 
links the cogito to inner time as it manifests itself in “the epiphany 
of the consciousness of time.” Here Flasch is particularly drastic. The 
presumed subjectivity lending the Confessions its individual and psy- 
chological flavour is wiped out, so to speak, since it is anchored in 
the ‘poor’ notion of animus rather than in an individual anima. It is 
the “impersonal” animus that, “in activating the dimensions of tem- 
porality, is capable of holding together parts of a poem, while being 


4% Confessions 7.21.27; Chadwick, 132. 
47 Flasch, Was ist Zeit?, 222. 
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clearly incapable of guaranteeing a sustained human identity, that 
being the privilege of the divine Logos as mediator between the one 
and the many.” In this way man can be saved from fragmentation in 
time albeit only fully so in the afterlife. Reason the more to leave tem- 
porality behind and strive for eternity. As far as Flasch is concerned, 
that is all there is to it. Thus, in view of its impoverished status, little 
or no room is left for the animus to develop any synthesising activi- 
ties, let alone to be at the umbilical source of the consciousness of 
time. The role of animus is nothing but a weak reflection of the Plotin- 
ian interconnection between soul, world-soul and time. The fact that 
Augustine’s concept of time emphasises the latter’s spiritual nature 
(cf. the image of the sponge and the position of the human mind as 
discussed above), “does not mean that the position of man in the world 
is being upgraded,” nor can time be said “to put man in the centre 
of the universe.” Nor should time be seen “to be subjective and inter- 
nalized.” In line with the general view of ancient philosophy, time 
remains primarily a cosmic, ‘objective’ phenomenon, in the context 
of which animus functions not as a subjective constitutive principle of 
time, but, rather, as the entity to which it is at once subjected and on 
which it operates: 


The animus holds in its present that which has been. It remembers the 
future in face of the signs and causes of that which lies ahead. It provides 
a present that is extended and full of content—but nowhere does Augus- 
tine hint at the possibility that in this power of making things present a 
resemblance with God’s eternal present is to be found. From the latter’s 
point of view this self made present of a higher order appears as partial, 
fleeting and null and void. Augustine did not hold that in that pres- 
ent a likeness with God was at work. The mind as mind is both similar 
and dissimilar to God. But insofar as it remembers and looks into the 
future it is only caught up in time. The productive power of the animus 
manifests itself as the bringing about of something that is null and void 
(eines Nichtigen) in which man gets lost. There is no textual evidence 
for the fact that the mind searches for, or, even, finds, itself in the past. 
The theory of time in book 11 of the Confessions does in no way imply 
a personalising of temporality.” 


The denial of the existence of any likeness between the present on the 
one hand and God or eternity on the other constitutes an important 


48 Ibid. 224. 
2 Ibid. 224-5. 
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part of Flasch’s crusade again ‘existentialist’ readings of the Confes- 
sions. For Flasch’s Augustine the Platonic principle reigns supreme: 
“only eternity is; the temporal is fleeting and is not.”™® Admittedly, 
that does not mean that there is no mediation at all between time and 
eternity. Here too the Platonic principle applies: the temporal is to the 
extent that it is good and as such it participates in the eternal. To the 
extent that it is bad it does not participate and, consequently, is not. 
“The question at issue is whether the temporal thing, to the extent 
that it is temporal, participates in the eternal, in other words, whether 
time as time is an image and likeness or a trace of the eternal.” Flasch’s 
reply to this question is unambiguously negative. In other, earlier writ- 
ings, Augustine may have played with this Platonic idea. It is, how- 
ever, conspicuously lacking in the Confessions. If there is any affinity 
between the temporal and the eternal as there admittedly is, it is not 
rooted in the soul’s temporality but, rather, “in its spiritual nature and 
in its being related to eternal rules and truth.”* 

To conclude this survey of Flaschian ‘abstraction’ I once again draw 
attention to the ultimate ambiguity of the notion which, in his view, 
underlies Augustine’s concept of temporality in the Confessions: the 
now. In a previous book on Augustine Flasch had defended Augustine 
versus Wittgenstein. Wittgenstein had criticised Augustine for ignor- 
ing the semantic diversity of time and the ‘now in the everyday use of 
language as well as his compulsive and excessive wish for an ‘abstract’ 
definition of time. Against Wittgenstein, Flasch, on his part, stressed 
the fact that Augustine’s “main concern was the analysis of time as a 
continuum.” On second thought Flasch admits that Wittgenstein had 
been right all along. If, as Wittgenstein pointed out, time for Augustine 
corresponds to a thing (rather than being part of a ‘language game’), 
that very thing is bound to be in trouble since it “cannot be known 
either in the past or future because neither past nor future exist when 
being is limited to the present and because the moment that exclusively 
survives the other two is reduced to a timeless now that can no longer 
be measured because of its non-extendedness.”** Flasch has to add the 


5 For the following see Ibid. 212-13. 

*! See also Flasch’s refusal, with which I agree, to see any Trinitarian echo’s in the 
triple process of remembrance, attention and expectation (219). 

5 Kurt Flasch, Augustin. Einführung in sein Denken (Stuttgart: Reclam, 1994, 
second edition), 285-6. Wittgenstein, Das Blaue Buch, Schriften, Band 5 (Frankfurt 
am Main: Suhrkamp, 1970), 49ff. 

33 Flasch, Was ist Zeit?, 66. 
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following to this aporetic state of affairs: “Suppose Augustine a) had 
not insisted on proving the objective meaning of time separate from its 
every day use, b) suppose he had not narrowed down being to present 
being, c) suppose he had not reduced the present to a mathematical 
point of the present,” in short, suppose Augustine had used a concept 
of time that would have been less abstract and closer to ordinary lan- 
guage, then he would have found a way out of his aporia. Admittedly, 
as Flasch points out, modern philosophers (Bergson, Yorck, Husserl, 
Heidegger) have acknowledged the difference between the extension- 
less, mathematical present and the present of real experience. Yet, his- 
torically speaking, it is important to realise that, within the parameters 
of ancient philosophy, the emphasis on the being of the present versus 
the non-being of change made a lot of sense albeit, as far as Flasch is 
concerned, not enough sense to accept Augustine’s view on the non- 
extendedness of the present to be tenable. On the contrary: 


In any case, in the course of Augustine’s analysis the meaning of ‘now 
changes. The ‘now’ of the soul that remembers itself, apprehends the 
present and expects what is coming to be...is no longer the extension- 
less now of the preceding aporias. But Augustine does not say so in 
so many words. Doing so would have destroyed his analysis. In that 
respect Wittgenstein’s criticism is to the point. Heidegger showed to be 
aware of the problem when he spoke about two concepts of the ‘now’ in 
Augustine: the empty, abstract ‘now’ that throws it into the aporias of 
the being or non-being of time and the full ‘now of the mind extending 
itself that contains all the points of the now (Jetztpunkte) in itself while 
shaping them as temporal space. 


In the light of my criticism of Flasch and Teske with regard to their 
efforts to extend or distend the praesens of the human mind (animus) 
in order to explain its activities within the distentio animi, it will come 
as no surprise that in my view a distinction between a mathematical 
now and a full now that can extend itself while containing all Jetzt- 
punkte ignores the Augustinian problem. That being so, the question 
presents itself whether or not choosing between a mathematical and 
an ‘existential’ now is inevitable. Is there a third option, even if it is 
likely to suffer a philosophical shipwreck? A ‘now at once represent- 
ing the indivisibility of the praesens futuri, praeteriti and praesentis 
and its width, as a more precise specification of the attentio perdurat 


% Ibid. 66-7. 
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depicted at the end of the first paragraph of this chapter? Can we have 
an Augustinian ‘now’ that signifies the seamless presence of the empty, 
mathematical and the full now? 

So much is clear, then, that Flasch’s analysis leaves behind the 
Augustinian discourse in the Confessions and elsewhere as a waste- 
land of scattered fragments mainly consisting of leftovers from ancient 
philosophy ranging from the Eleatic prescription for being to be to the 
objective nature of time and things in time (Dingontologie). As for the 
latter, Flasch once more has a point. Augustine does indeed see time, 
not only as object but also as spatial: it is somewhere. Future things are 
really to be brought forward just as past things are being moved back- 
ward. Here predestination announces itself as the timeless embrace of 
temporality: life as living out objectivity. At the same time Flasch sees 
Augustine as trying to correct this view of time based on Dingontologie 
by boldly stating, in the Confessions, that the past and future do not 
exist. What is ‘left over’ is an extreme focus on eternity—if there is a 
‘before’ it is the anticipation inside temporality of eternity, while the 
temporal itself is assessed and left behind as the shaky, worthless area 
of failure and nothingness. 

As such there is nothing wrong with ‘scattered fragments’ as long 
as the cleansing effect of Flasch’s analyses works: it lies in the elimi- 
nation of any ‘existentialist’ reading of the Confessions. Gone are the 
easy liaisons of the distentio animi equally familiar to the Catholic and 
the (post)-modern mind and presented in their most subtle guise by 
Lyotard that highlight the aspects of mourning and languor produced 
by the ever shifting and ever elusive presence of time. And even 
though Lyotard rightly makes this mourning existence dependant on 
“the visit of the Other,” his reading of the Confessions inscribes itself 
too much into the umbilical subjectivity (conscience interne) of being 
thereby ignoring the hardcore objectivity of time, the present time, 
that is. “The past is what is no longer. The future is what is not yet, 
and the now has no other being than the becoming of the past.” No, 
no! Such a mournful shift that refuses to acknowledge the enduring 
present of the present (attentio perdurat) would be just incapable of 
producing Augustine’s outcry “I am scattered in times whose order I 
do not understand.” Remarkably, Lyotard glides here into the same 
vulgarisation of Augustine’s argument as Flasch did in the passage 
above by saying that past and future things are not. But there is no 
reason to slight the present as if it were nothing but a floating atom 
between past and future, as if at any time the past and the future 
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could be disconnected from that present ceasing to be a present of 
the past and a present of the future. For that the praesens praesentis 
is too strong—and the confessional meditation too instantaneous— 
regardless of an answer to the question, which is still out, whether it 
is empty or (meaning)ful. 

It all comes down to the paradoxical status of a concept of time that 
has no extension while operating in the guise of a distentio animi. In 
spite of his effort to display his admiration for the clarity of Anglo- 
Saxon analytical philosophy, Flasch keeps undermining his own knapp 
rationalistic, razor-like interpretation of the Augustinian problem of 
time. Just as we have seen how Flasch (and Teske) cannot withstand 
the temptation to supplement the attentio perdurat by lending disten- 
tion to “our present awareness,” so, in the end, Flasch, after his own 
kenosis of the excursive nature of existential language, appeals to the 
semantic strength of everyday language that, in his view, overrules the 
empty, extensionless present of the present: 


With regard to Conf. XI one might speak of an ontological reduction 
both of the past and the future. Augustine has the present shrink down 
to an extensionless point so that, to the extent that it is time, that is, 
extension, it surely is not. Doing so, Augustine followed a rigorously 
rationalistic tendency in ancient philosophy that could not content itself 
with the fact that everyday language very well knows how to assess the 
present in a satisfactory manner and that such a present as part of an 
extension does indeed itself display a certain extension.* 


It seems a bit ironical that ultimately such a fierce critic of the mud- 
dled semantic reading of the Confessions himself takes refuge precisely 
in the Ausdehnung of semantics. Thus he robs Augustine and himself 
of the chance that the ‘impossible’ concept of Augustinian temporal- 
ity may present a challenge to come up with a linguistic experiment 
which matches the paradoxical status of a present operating through 
the distentio animi. There is no need here to jump to modernity and 
once more ‘do a Beckett’ to prove that this experiment can be done. 
Anselm of Canterbury, for one, took up this Augustinian challenge 
refusing to give in to the usus loquendi when talking about being and 
God and by maintaining that somehow things could be said apud 
deum. No extensions here, but the stringency of the unum argumen- 
tum, the saying of the undivided word once and for all. Of course, 


5 Ibid. 216. 
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Augustinian though he wished to be, Anselm is no Augustine. Yet we 
get a hint here of where to begin, and, once begun, of how to stay the 
course dictated by a present that, touching upon the shudder of the 
free spirit contemplating creation, hovers over its own distentio. 


This Flaschian detour was necessary to deconstruct readings replete 
with semantic richness as offered in their most accomplished guise 
by Ricoeur and Lyotard. As a result, we have seen that at no time 
historicity and temporality can be talked about as if they were to exist, 
however sadly, incompletely and restlessly, for their own sake detached 
not only from eternity but also from the imposing presence of time 
itself. What about my own chances of survival in the face of this 
Flaschian kenosis? And what about my criticism of his lack of sharp- 
ness manifesting itself in his unwarranted semantic extensions? Do I 
stand a better chance in doing justice to the semantic structure of the 
Confessions? How to speak about the Confessions and about Augustine 
tout court while avoiding semantic duplications and the filling up of 
lacunae with smoothing liaisons? 

Two further kenotic features are important in this respect. First, I 
agree with Flasch that, in the Confessions, Augustine does not come 
up with the Platonic idea that “time as time is an image or trace of the 
eternal.”*’ Unlike eternity the present passes from future to past. I am 
less interested, however, in Flasch’s emphasising the fact that this does 
not mean that there is no mediation between time and eternity, as, for 
instance, through the offices of Platonic participation of the temporal 
in eternal rules. This resemblance is, as Flasch points out, rooted in 
the spiritual nature of the soul rather than in temporality. Unlike the 
Platonic triad of the good, the true and the beautiful shining always 
and everywhere, the temporal means being lost in the distractions of 
multiplicity cut off as they seem from eternity. Although I do not, of 
course, deny the presence of a broadly Platonic context, in my view the 
traceless present of temporality works differently; in such a way, that 
is, that it is neither necessary to hold a sheer negative view of tempo- 
rality and historicity nor tempting to bridge the aporias between time 
and eternity with semantic timber. Rather than time being a ‘trace’ 


5 Cf. Jauss’s view with regard to the novel as expressing the human condition as 
timebound as discussed in the Introduction. 
57 Flasch, Was ist Zeit?, 213. 
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or an ‘image,’ it should be called the performative of eternity. Seeing 
things this way would protect time from a liaison-like relationship with 
eternity and highlight its “emptiness? its sheer operative status of both 
being responsible for and containing the distentio animi while staying 
extensionless. This would correspond to the second kenotic feature, 
and that is the confession itself. As I have pointed out in more detail 
in chapter 2, once the confessor addresses himself to his unfathomable 
God, his hands are tied to the semantics of his own confession. His 
word is bound to be his bond. Within that confession which starts and 
ends with God, the present is at no time absent, whether elusive, invis- 
ible, postponed, anticipated or overly manifest. It is the now, the modo 
that, even as no-time, does not go away but, by its sheer presence in 
the guise of the attentio perdurat which itself is framed by confessio 
proper, keeps telling—and being told by—the confessing mind to hold 
on to this modo. Not for one single moment is the distentio animi, 
its wanderings in the regio dissimilitudinis notwithstanding, allowed 
really to move away from this modo. Accordingly, the future and the 
past, rather than being reduced to sheer negativity as in Flasch’s view, 
are acknowledged by the confessor, while uninterruptedly addressing 
himself to his maker, as being governed by this modo containing the 
fullness and integrity of life. The kenotic aspect here consists of the 
fact that, as a result of the confessing act, any idea of order that would 
suggest the incompleteness of temporal desire to be prior to this modo 
is being reversed so as to make the temporal cease to be a springboard 
to completeness and fulfilment. No such liaison can ever be part of the 
semantics of confession. Instead the dynamics of future and past are 
governed by the gift of life given by the addressee of the confession to 
the confessor: da quod iubes, iube quod vis. By what principle of tem- 
poral movement? Circulation without motion: la comédie humaine. 


5.2. THE LOGIC OF TERROR: JOKES AND POETRY REVISITED 


This long excursus on the distentio animi does not serve any other 
purpose than to bring us closer to the awesome presence of the gift of 
life. Slowly and patiently we had to disentangle popular views based on 
a certain naturalness of the distentio animi as if it represented some- 
thing familiar in human existence or, Flasch-like, could be reduced to 
the reassuring dimensions of ancient philosophy. The consequences of 
this analysis would seem dramatic. What are we to do if, as in a kind of 
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peripeteia, the poetics of desire is turned around? What is left of desire, 
dissatisfaction, fragmentation and the longing for integrity if they no 
longer precede fulfilment? What is wrong with one of the highlights of 
Augustinian longing, the cor inquietum and the order of its restlessness 
“donec requiescat in te/until it rests in you”? Yet this peripeteia is not 
the kind of theatrical move with which we have to deal. For that this 
notion is too much part of later reading traditions. For that correcting 
the ordre du discours is too much a matter of course, just as, in terms 
of temporality, longing for the future and memories of the past should 
be turned around and made dependent on their respective presents. 
What we are faced with is a different kind of theatricality springing 
from the comédie humaine as driven by a circulation without motion 
and governed by a seamless presence of time and duration, present 
and distentio animi. As a result, what we do have to account for is the 
powers that are freed by the nuclear fission of attentio perdurat, of a 
present that passes in a point. Why theatrical? Because, semantically, 
it cannot be described as such; because, within the parameters of gift, 
any acceptance or refusal is a reversal and as such a matter of comédie, 
a commedia dell’ arte of sorts; because what we have here is the stuff 
of jokes and poetry and infinite conversation: performativity to the 
highest degree. 


At this point we are finally back where we left off at the end of chapter 
4: the intermittences of temporality expressed by pointed moments of 
epiphany and the soft underbelly of grace. To get a better view of this 
picture of various people heeding or not heeding the divine call and 
the way Jacob was given priority over Esau I had to make an excursus 
about the nature of the width and status of the distentio animi. As it 
turned out, this distentio did not have any width or status of its own 
since there appeared to be no moment when it had any subsistence 
outside the grip of temporality’s present. Now further to develop my 
notion of theatricality (circulation without motion), I have to find a 
way—as a matter of finetuning what I have been saying about predes- 
tination in chapter 4—to demonstrate how the moments of decision 
making vis-a-vis divine vocation fit in as seamlessly in the moment of 
grace’s epiphany, however invisible, as the distentio animi does “pass- 
ing in a point” of the praesens praesentis. The best approach to this 
knotty issue seems to me to project the images of decision makers in 
Ad Simplicianum on the moments of decisions and epiphany ‘expe- 
rienced’ by the persona of the confessor in the Confessions. 
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Clearly, this way of addressing the problem presents us with some 
formidable obstacles in the guise of the shape in which the problem 
of predestination throughout the ages has been presented as first and 
foremost God-driven to the diminishment, or even total elimination, 
of free will on the human part. What is more, Augustine has not 
been helpful in preventing this impression from looking justified by 
tirelessly and even monomaniacally stressing, in his later works, the 
prerogatives of divine sovereignty. And, as I have pointed out several 
times in the preceding chapters of this book, there is undeniably a cer- 
tain narrowness in Augustine’s oeuvre, increasingly so toward the end 
of his career. Yet this does not relieve us from the duty to keep trying 
to make sense of the semantics of it all and to lay bare the often invis- 
ible linkage to other problems than free will and divine decree such as 
the way humans do move, do arrogate voice and sustainability under 
the nuclear aegis of divine grace; in short, to trace the voice of vocatio 
(a word that is all over Ad Simplicianum). Doing so we once more 
find Kurt Flasch on our path, who in his book Logik des Schreckens—a 
translation of and commentary on the De diversis quaestionibus ad 
Simplicianum I—at once represents the ‘classical’ view (elimination of 
free will) in its most radical version and, willy-nilly, offers some clues 
for a more refined reading of it all.” 

Let me begin with the subtle aspect. In my view Flasch is utterly 
helpful when, in the epilogue to the second edition of his book, he reaf- 
firms his thesis that “Augustine’s theory of time came into existence 
some years after the construction of his concept of grace (Gnaden- 
konstruktion). However, Augustine does not lay down the foundation 
for his theory of grace in the context of his conception of time in the 
Confessions, he rather presupposes it.” Here we have a clue that may 
indeed be helpful in refining the crude manifestation of predestination 
as being exclusively about election and rejection by extending grace’s 
scope into the ‘everyday life,’ the ordinary language, so to speak, of the 
Confessions. Unfortunately, Flasch leaves it at that. He seems to feel 
that, in making his remark about the predominance of grace, he has 
something to answer for in view of his earlier assessment of Augus- 
tinian time within the boundaries of ancient philosophy. He at once 


5 Ad Simplicianum was written at about the same time as the Confessions. 

* Kurt Flasch, Logik des Schreckens. Augustinus von Hippo: Die Gnadenlehre von 
397 (Mainz: Dieterich’sche Verlaghandlung, 1990, 1995), 310. This book includes the 
Latin text and a German translation of Ad Simplicianum 1. 
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points out that, in his book on time, the focus was philologico-phil- 
osophical while admitting that a separation between philosophy and 
theology would be anachronistic when applied to Augustine. Refusing 
to become entangled in the rabies theologorum when writing his Was 
ist Zeit?, he had to discuss the concept of grace as underlying the theory 
of time elsewhere.® Where? Supposedly in Logik des Schreckens itself 
although no trace of this can be found in that text. All Flasch, in yet 
another elaboration on the ‘logic of terror,’ has to add to his remark 
about grace is his refusal to enter into a debate with theologians and to 
invite them to ponder the implications of Augustine’s theory of Mas- 
senvernichtung whose despicable implications they apparently decline 
to consider.® At this point, Flasch happily takes leave of the species 
of theologians assigning them to their a-historical and inner-religious 
bastion. He himself wants to focus on the hardcore historical fact that 
Augustine, in this charter of predestination, replaces classical and 
ancient-Christian anthropology based on self-reliance and free will, 
with an archaic construct of terror that eliminates free will altogether. 
While on the subject, he goes on to blame this very construct for being 
the source of almost all authoritarianism and violence in European 
history tout court. 

Although blatantly over the top, for me Flasch’s anger is indicative 
of a real problem in Augustine and that is the inherent violence in his 
thought. In my view this violence is intrinsic rather than extrinsic or 
externalised as in Flasch’s approach. But even Flasch’s ‘extrinsic’ stance 
(bent on ‘rejecting’ cruel Augustine altogether just as the Augustinian 
God rejects Esau and the massa peccati out of hand) forces the inter- 
preter somehow to take the phenomenon of the Logik des Schreckens 
into account. At this stage I am as yet unable to pinpoint this Augustin- 
ian violence, reason why I keep lingering so long in Flaschian detours 
and circumlocutions before making the final effort in getting to the 
bottom of the sustainability of voice: eternity’s ennui. Why, then, does 
the introduction of terror and violence hit a nerve? Certainly not as an 
expression of a traditional contempt on the part of philosophers for the 
irrationality of Augustine’s doctrine of predestination and the setbacks 
it has delivered to the history of western philosophy. I neither have 
nor wish to have any stakes in that argument. The nerve that seems 


© Ibid. 310-11. 
6 Tbid. 311. 
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to be touched rather brings to the surface a certain vulnerability in 
Augustine’s prose and thought proper which only increases as a result 
of the quest, as undertaken in Ad Simplicianum, for an answer to the 
question how a gift can be given as gift, or refused, for that matter, 
without creating a split (distantia) in that gift. It would be so nice— 
and here the ‘philosophical’ anger comes in—if this problem could 
be reduced to being a matter of free will versus the sovereignty of the 
divine decree. Simmering, however, beneath the surface of strong and 
unambiguous ‘philosophical’ language are Augustine’s efforts—part 
and parcel of the same texts—to integrate all this stuff of divine voca- 
tio into arrogating voice on the human part in the shaping of grace. If 
such an effort were to be successful, that voice would become intrinsic 
to human decision making in heeding the divine call here and now. It 
is within the frailty, up to the point of inaudibility, of the human voice 
that the nuclear power of grace makes itself felt. Reason, I guess, why 
Flasch in so many words acknowledges the predominance of grace 
in the Confessions not so much as a religious supplement to philo- 
sophical ponderings, but, intrinsically rather, as part of a philosophi- 
cal problem without, regrettably, being able (or willing) to articulate 
its presence in any way.” While clear about what grace looks like in 
his discussions in Ad Simplicianum (“kriterienlose göttliche Auswahl 
Weniger aus der Masse der Verdammten”),® Flasch does not come up 
with any hint about the way grace manifests itself in the Confessions 
whose very theory of temporality it underlies. It may show through 
in the garden scene of the conversion, the entire framing of which 
was meant by Augustine to set the stage for the invasion of grace. 
But nowhere does Flasch make the link between this invisible hand of 
grace and its human shaping, which, certainly in the Confessions but 
also in Ad Simplicianum, is part and parcel of its tenor. At this point 
we really touch a nerve. Since, due to the undivided nature of grace 
which, in a sense, like time “passes in a point,” there is no medium 


® Flasch, Logik, 252, “Das alte Wort, Augustin sei der Lehrer der Gnade, bestätigt 
sich freilich, nur nimmt das Wort Gnade einen radikal nicht-modernen Klang an. Es 
verbindet sich mit Schrecken.” Cf. p. 112: “Die Zeittheorie des 11. Buchs gibt Augustin 
noch einmal Gelegenheit, die bleibende Zerrissenheit des in die Zeit ausgedehnten 
Menschenlebens zu charakterisieren. Die Gnadentheorie verhindert, dass die detail- 
lierten Nachweise Augustins, wie die Tatigkeit der Seele die Zeitdimensionen begriin- 
det und vor dem Auseinanderfallen bewahrt, in einen Lobpreis der einheitsstiftenden 
des Geistes umschlagen.” 

& Ibid. 311. 
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quiddam between its being given and its reception and articulation. 
Da quod iubes, iube quod vis. This very absence of a medium quid- 
dam comes down to going nuclear: somehow there is an ‘exchange’ 
between grace and acceptance/refusal taking place that originates 
in eternity yet materialises in time. Yet the room for manoeuvring 
within that ‘exchange’—exchange meanwhile ceasing to be the right 
expression—is as extended as the room allowed to James’ protagonists 
moving between the slippery and the sticky, outwitted as they are by 
the monumentality of the object that is going to stay. 

As for our reading of Augustine, this surely is not the last word to 
be said about it. We still have to trace how, in Ad Simplicianum and 
the Confessions, the arrogation of human voice works in the face of 
the voice-over of divine vocation and rejection. As for Flasch, would 
that he had appealed to the semantics of ordinary language, just as 
he had done, following Wittgenstein, when explaining the fullness of 
temporality’s present. Now he seems simply to be stuck in his anger. 
So much is for sure, however, his very anger highlights the complexi- 
ties of Augustine’s thought and language. As such he is quite right to 
purge the entire field of ‘predestination’ studies and crush all those 
well meant efforts to sweeten Augustine’s stance either theologically 
or philosophically up to the summary of the problem given by Peter 
Brown—that is, by someone whom it is impossible not to respect—as 
“a difficult synthesis of grace, free will and predestination.”® “I admit 
to have been unable to detect any synthesis in the text,” Flasch wryly 
comments, for once wrapping his emotion in an understatement. Yet 
his very anger reveals the unfathomable dimensions of the problem. 
Having cleared all those compromising scholarly merchants from the 
Augustinian temple, he himself is left behind with a semantic void. 
After spending his anger at Augustine himself for abandoning the 
soundness of Greek rationality by introducing an archaic construct, 
he blames others for not having a rational view of the matter that does 
justice to Augustine’s irrationality. At the same time, he continues to 


“Sed inscrutabilia sunt iudicia eius et investigabiles viae eius... Quid hoc aut hoc? 


Omnia enim in tempore creata sunt.” Ad Simplicianum 22; Flasch, Logik, 258. 

& Ibid. 90. 

& Cf. Flasch’s reading of the garden scene in the Confessions from his viewpoint 
of grace. All of it is bent on picturing himself through a theatrical rhetoric, following 
Paul when he was still Saul, as a vehicle of sin. “According to the new theory, there 
was supposed to be a breakthrough of grace, suddenly, without any prior Eigenzu- 
wendung” (110). Augustine’s language of reception is not being assessed. 
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treat grace as an intrinsic part of Augustine’s philosophical problem, 
rightly so if one takes ‘philosophy’ to mean articulation tout court in 
the sense of the exercitatio mentis, practised by Augustine from his 
early days into old age. No privileged status for grace. I cannot agree 
more with this uncompromising stance which eliminates each and 
every attempt to smooth over the integral presence of grace, although 
for Flasch this state of affairs means void and more void since grace, 
due to the absence of any medium quiddam between being given and 
being received, has meanwhile semantically and intellectually vanished 
out of sight. What is left, looks like a nuclear wasteland covered with 
the scattered remnants of divine predestination. Da quod iubes, iube 
quod vis. 

In the meantime my reader may wonder whether there is not a more 
direct access to Augustine’s ruminations on the divine will. Is it really 
necessary to keep digressing into Flaschian excursions? In a sense, it 
is not and I am happy to refer to less circumlocutory discussions of 
the problem. Thus James Wetzel, in his Augustine and the Limits of 
Virtue of 1992, has dealt in an exemplary fashion with the Augustinian 
turn from ancient self-sufficiency to the ethics of a will without any 
fall-back opportunities into excusability. Doing so, he offers a refined 
and head-on reading of the sources at hand. For me there is as such 
no reason to go beyond his analyses and every reason to admire his 
philosophical skills. Because of the avoidance of set frames his ideas 
cannot so easily be dismissed, least of all by the likes of Flasch. If my 
approach follows a different path from Wetzel’s it is not because of any 
disagreement—on the contrary—but, rather, as a matter of point of 
view. To illustrate this point, I would like to refer once more to Henry 
James, the ‘progenitor’ of the concept of ‘points of view.’ In the Jame- 
sian literary universe, gaps, holes and hesitancies reflect the presence 
of an ‘object’ and the object, in its turn, reflects the slippery and sticky 
space of ‘moods.’ Those ‘points of view’ defy by definition the well- 
ordered dividing lines between thoughts, ideas and events. They rather 
ask for a poetics that does justice to slowing down and striking back, 
a poetics of temporality, that is. In a similar vein, the introduction 
of sloth into my digressions on Augustine demands a precise assess- 
ment of points of view; the more so, since sloth is a Fremdkörper in 
Augustine’s thought: at some stage it has to be withdrawn, or turned 
around into what it really is. This is not to be seen as a turn to mysti- 
cism or a flight into the esoteric. The task at hand is rather, like Musil’s 
Genauigkeit der Seele, one of precision: to subtly link points of view 
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to the temporality of gaps and hesitancies, to the epiphany of slow- 
ing down and speeding up, in short, to the basic laws of theatricality. 
Why not think here, to pick a random example, of the opening shot 
of the Coen-brothers film No Country for Old Men (2007)?° Zoom- 
ing in, in slow motion, on a barren American-Western landscape and, 
further, much further, on a group of burnt-out trucks and shot-down 
dogs, a scene of deserted violence, the filmmakers not so much set the 
melancholic, sloth-like tone for more violent things to come as, rather, 
close in, slowly and violently, on any possible event to follow. Enclo- 
sure as end and beginning. Any ‘future’ event will be set within this 
frame. As a result, dividing lines between events—and, by implication, 
between ideas—are hard to draw, having become accountable to—and 
absorbed by—the ‘mood’ of the opening scene. Yet, drawn they should 
be, to the utmost degree of precision. 

Back to Augustine. In the process of searching for clear distinctions 
(God-man, time-eternity, Jacob-Esau) we are somehow confronted 
with the problem of performativity as being played out not only in 
the Confessions, but all through Augustine’s works. Just as the hands 
of the confessor are tied to his God, so all language and thought is in a 
sense tied to, owned and sustained by, its dependence on the Creator’s 
mood. Cleansed of any attempt at systematising or synthesising and 
even of its status of deserted violence as in Flasch’s anger, the Augus- 
tinian text demands a reading assessment that takes in the semantic 
‘mood’ of the entire picture while lending life and sustainability to its 
tiniest parts. Muddled as all this may seem from a Flaschian point of 
view, this procedure does not imply a return to the existential and 
romanticising coverings of Augustine’s language and thought. For that 
the picture is too barrenly cleansed, like the scene of the burnt-out 
trucks in the Coen-brothers’ film. 


7 Summary of the script: “In rural Texas, welder and hunter Llewelyn Moss discov- 
ers the remains of several drug runners who have all killed each other in an exchange 
gone violently wrong. Rather than report the discovery to the police, Moss decides to 
simply take the two million dollars present for himself. This puts the psychopathic 
killer, Anton Chigurh, on his trail as he dispassionately murders nearly every rival, 
bystander and even employer in his pursuit of his quarry and the money. As Moss 
desperately attempts to keep one step ahead, the blood from this hunt begins to flow 
behind him with relentlessly growing intensity as Chigurh closes in. Meanwhile, the 
laconic Sherrif Ed Tom Bell blithely oversees the investigation even as he struggles to 
face the sheer enormity of the crimes he is attempting to thwart.” Written by Kenneth 
Chisholm (www.imdb.com/title/tt0477348/plotsummary). 
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What happens, for instance, if, prior to summarising the ‘argument’ 
of Ad Simplicianum, we read the entire first book from the begin- 
ning to the end? What first and foremost comes to the fore is the 
pulse of the text, Augustine’s relentless and uninterrupted interroga- 
tion of the Pauline text about the election of Jacob ex vocante deo 
and the rejection of Esau in spite of his being called: non voluit ergo 
Esau et non cucurrit; all this is based on the maxim from the Letter to 
the Romans: “Igitur non volentis neque currentis sed miserentis est dei/ 
So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that runs, but of God 
that shows mercy” (Romans 9:16). Now there are two options. Either 
we ignore this pulse and the running—currentis—theme (taking it for 
just another rhetorical device in which philosophical arguments are 
wrapped) and look at it in its abstracted guise. In that case the text 
abounds with dialectical inconsistencies such as the gaps between a 
conditional vocation and an unconditional election. Or we grant that 
this specific manifestation of pulse is the inevitable conclusion of the 
Augustinian argument without any wish to embellish the situation or 
to design frameworks in which things would fit including a withdrawal 
into theology or an assumption of higher logic. All one can say is that, 
from a ‘philosophical’ perspective, Augustine has failed to live up to 
his ambition to establish an intellectus gratiae. In my view the first 
option has as yet not been sufficiently explored. Returning, then, to the 
pulse of the text which is part and parcel of its ‘mood,’ does not mean 
conceding defeat to Flasch who, himself, refrains from going into the 
trouble of assessing the semantics and dynamics of the text proper 
before or while dealing with the arguments abstracted from the overall 
dynamics and flow, the ‘rambling’ of the text.” 

And so we are back at Augustine’s rambling about the variety of 
surface decisions taken by those who are called as discussed in chapter 
4. Of course, the gaps and holes left by this variety of decisions whose 
definitive status (as in the case of the disciples heeding the call on one 
occasion and faltering on another one) could be filled up if being made 
part of an absolute election and an absolute obstinatio as, at some level, 
being discussed in the text of Ad Simplicianum. Yet this is not the issue 
at stake. The very fact that, throughout the text, Augustine’s ‘rambling’ 


& Cf. J. Léssl, Intellectus gratiae. Die erkenntnistheoretische und hermeneutische 
Dimension der Gnadenlehre Augustins von Hippo (Leiden: Brill, 1997). 

® This in sharp contrast with Flasch’s ambition to take his point of departure in the 
rhetorical setting as part of the outillage mental of any lettré in Late Antiquity. 
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analysis is about the monumentality of being (the convergence of the 
present, distentio animi, and eternity) precisely reverses the ordre du 
discours. As a result, with no means at our disposal to go back behind 
those surface decisions, we are not in a position to second-guess them 
or to reduce, for the sake of ‘argumentation’ about the definitive status 
of things, the shaky picture of sinners and believers to a monumental- 
ity of sorts without violating the width of Augustine’s presentation. 


Rambling again, we are, in fact, back at the problem of voice. If we fol- 
low the soundtrack of voice in Ad Simplicianum, we discern dividing 
and connecting lines hitherto unnoticed because of the overwhelming 
‘voice-over’ of divine decision making, enabling us, to say the least, 
to witness the rhythm and pulse of the discourse, both widening and 
shrinking. First the horizontal evocation of voice. In an extraordinary 
passage at the end of his treatise Augustine turns to the ‘anthropologi- 
cal’ implications of what he has been saying so far:” 


It is, therefore, the exclusive intention of both the apostle and all those 
who, having been justified, have shown us how to understand grace that 
‘he that glorieth, should glory the Lord’ (2 Corinthians 10:17). Who, 
then, would question the work of the Lord who, out of the same mat- 
ter, condemns one person and justifies another one? Free will is of the 
utmost importance and it surely exists. But what is its value for those 
who are ‘sold under sin’ (Romans 7:14)? ‘For,’ the apostle says, ‘flesh lus- 
teth against the flesh, and the Spirit against the flesh so that you cannot 
do the things you would.’ We are told to live justly. To that purpose the 
blessing of eternal life is promised to us as a reward. But who is able to 
live justly and to do good works unless he is justified by faith? We are 
told to believe that we can do good works through love after we have 
received the gift of the Holy Ghost. But who is able to believe unless he is 
touched by a calling, that is, by a testimony of the facts? In whose power 
is it to impress his mind with such a visible proof whereby his will is 
moved to faith? Whose mind does embrace something that does not give 
him joy? Or in whose power is it to have something delightful happen to 
him or to enjoy it when it happens? When, then, those things delight us 
that bring us closer to God, it happens due to God’s inspiration and his 
gift of grace rather than to any achievement on the part of our will, our 
efforts or our meritorious works. For the fact that we will effectively, that 
we operate industriously, that our works glow with love, is altogether 
granted and given by Him. We are ordered to ask so that we may be 
given, to seek so that we may find, to knock so that it shall be opened to 


7 Book I, that is; book two deals with other issues. 
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us (Matthew 7:7). Is that not the reason why sometimes our prayer is 
tepid or, rather, frigid and almost absent to the point that we are almost 
unable to identify that state in us with sadness? For, as soon as we feel 
sadness, we already pray. But what else is shown to us but the fact that 
the same person that orders us to do those things bestows the asking, the 
seeking and the knocking? ‘So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him 
that runs, but of God that shows mercy’ (Romans 9:16), for we would 
not be able either to will or to run unless He incites us to move.”! 


This is an intriguing passage indeed. If, for one moment, we succeed in 
ignoring ‘the Augustinian tradition,’ what strikes us is the fact that the 
language of desire and conversion so familiar from the Confessions but 
also from earlier works (Deum et animam scire cupio) remains intact. 
Petere, quaerere, pulsare, to ask, to seek, to knock, it is all ordered as 
well as given. Yet, once again, there is no medium quiddam between 
the order as if the movere and excitare (the moving and exciting) could 
be traced as coming from one direction while being met from another, 
human one; as if the ‘receiving,’ the ‘finding,’ and the ‘opening’ would 
be the happy endings of a quest for bliss. Consequently, the seman- 
tics of this passage demonstrate that it is impossible to phrase what is 
going on here either in terms of divine decree or of human liberty or 
cooperation, or, for that matter, bondage. What we descry is a seman- 
tic drop, like the fall of a river, bringing about a degree of kenosis, as 
if the discourse flows into the stillness of another seamless moment: 
the convergence of sorrow (dolor) and prayer. In the absence of any 
preceding scintilla of foundational experience, there is nothing mysti- 
cal or romantic about all this. Rather, the spaciousness of (religious) 
language is being maintained while inside things have changed so as 
to turn its entire fabric into an utterly fragile affair. What exactly, then, 
is the status of a prayer that is “tepid and frigid,” of a sorrow that can 
hardly be distinguished from the act of prayer that almost looks like 
taking on the guise of passivity? How is a voice so “on the brink of 
nothingness” (pene nulla) to be sustained? Yet sustained it is, there 
being no reason for petere, quaerere, pulsare to turn into merely pas- 
sive vehicles. Nor is the divine excitare and movere to lose its active fla- 
vour. Where do they meet? What exactly is the effect of what looks like 
a recharged surface language of the spiritual senses (to be touched by 
vocation and by vision) and the reappearance of embraces and delecta- 
tion? A grammar is needed here that first and foremost does justice to 


7 Ad Simplicianum I, 2, 21 [my translation]; PL 40:126-7. 
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the entire complex of divine and human moodiness (the intricacies of 
eternity and time). Is it not a matter of ‘rationality’ as well to account, 
not only for the God hovering over Jacob and Esau, but also for the 
lines that connect and distinguish, invisibly, this almost silent prayer 
to the monumentality of divine settings, orders, will, and choice? To 
answer this question at all, one precondition should be met: such are 
the connecting and dividing lines to be that, like the burnt-out trucks 
in the Coen-brothers scene, the human voice, in its very shakiness 
(distentio animi), turns out to be no less monumental than its divine 
counterpart. 

So much for the horizontal ‘lines’ (to use characterisations that are, 
of course, far from adequate). At the same time the semantics of verti- 
cal scenes cut through the expanding flow of Augustinian discourse, 
the chances of conversion striking here and now never being far off. 
Thus we meet conversion’s prototype, Paul, at the end of the treatise, 
still raging and fuming in his ambition to root out Christians. “And 
yet, upon hearing one voice from heaven and falling to earth such a 
light shined around him that his rage was broken, and both his mind 
and will were turned around and directed towards the path of faith. 
And on the spot an extraordinary persecutor of the Gospel became an 
even more extraordinary preacher.”” 

But the most spectacular display of semantic fragility is reserved 
for someone we have seen before: the robber hanging on the cross. 
While Paul’s conversion seems to be triggered by a voice spoken to 
him out of the blue, the robber is saved simply by saying the word. 
What difference does it make? In an almost tender setting dealing with 
the text “Verbum enim consummans et brevians faciet Dominus super 
terram/For the Lord God of hosts shall make a consumption, and an 
abridgment in the midst of all the land” (Isaiah 10:23), Augustine, as 
if performing the subtle dynamics of the verbum brevians (since Ori- 
gen taken to symbolise the shrinking of the divine Logos into the tiny 
proportions of the human existence), presents the Word offering itself 
and the human voice confessing it, as intimately close: “But what saith 
it? The Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart. That 
is, the word of faith, which we preach. That if thou shallt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shallt believe in thine heart that God 


2 Ad Simplicianum I, 2, 22 [my translation]; PL 40:128. 
p y 
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hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.”” Precisely at this 
point the robber’s summary statement fits in: 


That is the word, both fulfilling and abbreviating, that the Lord has 
wrought on earth. Through that fulfilment and abbreviation the robber 
was justified who, with all his members nailed to the cross, had the dis- 
posal of only two: with his heart he believed to justice, with his mouth 
he confessed to salvation, and, instantly, he was rewarded to hear: “Today, 
you will be with me in paradise’ (Luke 23:43). His good works would 
have followed him if after this grace was given to him he had lived among 
men for a longer time. Yet those works had certainly not preceded [his 
confession] as if the robber would have merited that very grace. Out of 
his life of robbery he was nailed on the cross, out of the cross he was 
transferred to paradise.’ 


Qua consummatione atque brevitate latro iustificatus est, qui defixis 
in cruce omnibus membris et habens libera haec duo, corde credidit ad 
iustitiam, ore confessus est ad salutem, statimque audire meruit: Hodie 
mecum eris in paradiso. Consequerentur enim bona opera eius, si per- 
cepta gratia diu inter homines viveret; sed tamen non ea praecesserant, ut 
eandem gratiam mereretur ex latricinio fixus in cruce, ex cruce in para- 
disum translatus.” 


Are we back here in Austin-like territory? To the elimination of interi- 
ority and excuse as whispered by Hippolytus “My tongue swore to, but 
my heart or mind (or any other backstage artist) did not”? So much 
is clear, there is no escape into interiority here since the cor cannot 
be separated from the “word that is close by to you, in your heart 
and in your mouth.” These two free membra converge into one voice 
of confession. This seamlessness is further intensified by Augustine’s 
‘theatrical’ handling of the robber’s story. What we are left with is the 
stuff of jokes and poetry: an abbreviation of a dramatic plot about 
someone going from rejection and criminality to election, conversion 
and bliss. Without any plot leading up to this unexpected turn, our 
robber is catapulted into paradise like the launching of a two stage 
missile, from robbery onto the cross, from the cross into paradise. No 
intermittences here, but the epiphany of a present. At the same time 
the Jamesian image of his protagonists moving, not unlike the Jacob 
and Esau we came across at the end of chapter 4, between the slippery 
and the sticky, keeps haunting us. Is James’ formula not another way 


73 Romans 10:8-10. 
™ Ad Simplicianum I, 2,19 [my translation]; PL 40:125. 
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of saying the same thing? Are we not faced here with the problem of 
digressions and longueurs inherent to the search for the ‘logic’ of the 
Decider in its turn being “touched by a vision,” being abbreviated and 
embraced into delectation? What, then, is the nature of this present 
that does not exclude width and spaciousness, gaps, holes and hesitan- 
cies, a present that keeps containing the ins and outs of the distentio 
animi without losing its integrity? How peaceful or how violent is the 
‘vision’ of such a ‘contained’ distentio being condensed into the split 
second at which our word is our bond? 


5.3. THE DESIRE TO BECOME AN INDIAN 


Slowly we are moving towards some feel of the Augustinian pulse. 
“What man can enable the human mind to understand this? Which 
angel can interpret it to an angel? What angel can help a human being 
to grasp it? Only you can be asked, only you can be begged, only on 
your door can we knock. Yes indeed, that is how it is received, how 
it is found, how the door is opened.”” In this process we have learnt 
that—and how—the “knocking on the door” does not merely represent 
the patient quest of the God-seeker. It is, in fact, being given through- 
out the search process itself. Before coming to a final assessment of 
this gift as perseverance (donum perseverantiae), we have, once more, 
to confront Augustine’s moments of delay and hesitancy as well as 
the lengthy and languid trajectory of desire in the Confessions with 
the epiphanic brevity of conversion and the ictus cordis of ‘mystical’ 
vision. As yet we have not grasped the full implications of ‘the inter- 
mittences of temporality’ as they became manifest in the variety of 
ways and moments the divine call could be heeded. What about our 
robber on the cross? Like Augustine he has taken his time to live his 
sinful and criminal life. Unlike Augustine, it did not take him long to 
say the word. Hanging on the cross, his was apparently not the leisure 
of struggling with divided wills. This is more than a matter of rhetorical 
variation although that device is important enough in itself. Thus, in 
chapter 2, we have come across a number of quick deciders (repente) 
such as the soldiers in Milan whose stroll—leisure here indeed—in the 


73 Confessiones 13.38.53; Chadwick, 304-5; “On your door can we knock”: Matthew 
7:7-8. 
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imperial gardens resulted in immediate conversion. Their function in 
the narrative was unambiguously clear: to counterpoint Augustine’s 
own hesitancy and to heighten suspense. But underneath the notion 
of suddenness and immediate decision something mysterious lies hid- 
den, and that is the operational intensity of abbreviation which brings 
any conversion and any decision, including the spun-out conversion 
of Augustine’s, within the reach of gift and as such erases—that being 
the effect of the verbum abbreviatum—the medium quiddam between 
longing, decision and gift. Consequently, we face an ironic question 
rising from the intermittences of temporality as created by Augus- 
tine: the endless distentio of time into delay and hesitancy does not 
have any subsistence of its own. In the end—but exactly what does 
‘end’ mean?—any decision, regardless of the slothful time it takes, is 
made sub specie praesentis, under the aegis of suddenness. As such the 
robber’s abbreviated performance on his cross is no different from 
Augustine’s procrastination. Jokes and poetry. Conversely, the oppo- 
site holds true as well: the robber’s quick decision emerges from the 
realm of sloth and desire. More jokes and poetry. How do we account 
for all that? 

A first step in answering this question is to project our findings from 
Ad Simplicianum on the Confessions as if the pulse of the latter fol- 
lows the pattern and dividing lines as drawn in the former. From the 
perspective of temporality this means that in statu isto each and every 
epiphanic moment should be appreciated as containing the distentio 
animi rather than manifesting itself as a separate entity. Conversely, 
‘coming back’ from such moments, “having put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and making no provisions for the flesh in its lusts” or “having 
touched it [the eternal] in some small degree by a moment of total 
concentration of the heart,” does not mean a return to the distentio 
animi pure and simple. “Si continuetur/if only it could last,” that sigh, 
which could, technically, be directed at the elusiveness of the present of 
the present as well, does not for one moment remove the presence of 
gift and vision, and perseverance, however invisible and out of reach, 
just as the present does not disappear from the future and the past. In 
that respect Monica’s words spoken to those who worried about her 
going to be buried in foreign soil is quite to the point: “Nothing, she 
said, ‘is distant from God (nihil inquit longe est deo)” (9.11.28). This is 
not, of course, to deny the ecstatic nature of the vision at Ostia as the 
touching of eternity which does not know the shifting nature of time. 
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But, within the parameters of confessio, what is to be gained from jux- 
taposing the moment of vision on the one hand and the vicissitudes of 
temporality on the other? The gift is there to stay anyway, independent 
from “him who runs” (currentis), so much was made abundantly clear 
in Ad Simplicianum. The problem, then, is not so much one of ecstasy, 
as, rather, one of knowing how to live and move in the reverse, from 
gift to shakiness: ecstasy upside down or striking back so as to produce 
continence and perseverance. This does not at all diminish the sense of 
das Unzuldngliche and the desire for the fixity of eternity as momen- 
tarily touched at in ecstasy. And, talking about pulse, the enormous 
drive of the vision at Ostia, shaped in the cadence of a couple of long 
sentences spiralling toward the moment of touching id ipsum just to 
come down in the sigh of the si continuetur!, creates indeed a monu- 
mental picture of supra-temporal delight and joy: 


If only it could last, and other visions of a vastly inferior kind could 
be withdrawn! Then this alone could ravish and absorb and enfold in 
inward joys the person granted the vision. So too eternal life is of the 
quality of that moment of understanding after which we sighed. Is not 
this the meaning of ‘Enter into the joy of your Lord’? And when is that 
to be? Surely it is when ‘we all rise again, but are not all changed.’””* 


Yet the parameters of the Confessions do stay in place. That means, 
among other things, that, projecting Ad Simplicianum on the Con- 
fessions, we have to account for the place and status of the da quod 
iubes, iube quod vis, the presence of grace, conversion and persever- 
ance (as abbreviated in the persona of the robber) inside the flow of 
uninterrupted prayer. What it emphatically does not mean (in the case 
of the vision at Ostia, for instance) is adding an extra religious layer 
to the text, thus turning a passage replete with Plotinian terminol- 
ogy into a theology of sorts. In this respect there is no reason to go 
back behind Flasch’s cleansing efforts with regard to existentialist and 
theological embellishments which I myself have tried to bend into the 
device of semantic impoverishment. What this semantic impoverish- 
ment has brought to light is a bare structure converging with a nuclear 
power: time and distentio animi governing the discourse, backward 
and forward, as the point of reference through which the confessor 
gets in touch with his invisible and unfathomable Confessee. If there 


7% Confessiones 9.10.25; Chadwick, 172; the biblical quotes are from Matthew 25:21 
and 1 Corinthians 15:51, respectively. 
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is indeed any structure to the Confessions, it is the establishing in time 
of this point of reference. Consequently, with this impoverishment a 
new semantic urgency makes itself felt: how, as a matter of survival 
vis-a-vis this unliveable verticality, to draw dividing and connecting 
lines from and to this point of reference which do justice to the ‘story 
of the Confessions? How to identify the texture of the text? 

Here Beckett may be, once again, of some help. About Beckett’s play 
Endgame Hugh Kenner once wrote perceptively: “the play contains 
whatever ideas we discern inside it: no idea contains the play.”” 
Kenner’s remark points to precision, to the diamond-like hardness 
of the text, whether written or performed, which reduces efforts to 
embrace and contain the play with an ‘idea’ to secondary nonsense. 
Suppose, for instance, one tries to read the play as telling us something 
about the grimness of human communication,” such a liberty would 
be freely granted; yet to claim that the play is about human commu- 
nication would be wide of the mark. Such a move would be ridiculed, 
be broken off, fragmented and absorbed by other, more powerful and 
denser mechanisms at play ‘contained’ by the untouchable wit with 
which (non)-communicative language is charged. 

As for Augustine’s text, here too all protecting walls have to be 
broken down. Thus the conversion scene just cannot bear to be covered 
with a frame of religious devotion to the same extent that Endgame 
is not about existential problems. Analogously, although much less 
recognised, the vision at Ostia is neither about mysticism nor is it 
framed by (Neo-Platonist) philosophy and offered as such to a privi- 
leged class of interpreters. It is our notion of semantic impoverishment 
that prevents the anger and contempt of Flasch-like philosophers from 
being justified since precisely what they fear: a false semantic enrich- 
ment in terms of Christian devotional or existentialist mysticism is 
cut off ab ovo by the economy of impoverishment. A different view 
presents itself: the flow of confessional language being inserted with, 
and—governed—‘contained’—by, vertical points of reference such 
as the moment of shudder at the end of book 7, the conversion, the 
vision at Ostia, the verticalisation of memory and time in books 10 
and 11. As for texture, it is up to the reader to discern the connecting 


” Hugh Kenner, Samuel Beckett: A Critical Study (London: Calder, 1962), 163. 
73 Like Waiting for Godot Beckett’s Endgame is about delay and postponement. 
Do you believe in the life to come? ‘Mine was always that.” Samuel Beckett, The 
Complete Dramatic Works (London: Calder, 1986), 116. 
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and dividing lines between those points of reference which do indeed 
lend power and melancholic urgency to the text: modo, modo, si con- 
tinuetur!, attentio perdurat, sero te amavi. Thus it is not as nonsensical 
as it seems to link perseverance to ecstasy. Semantically different and 
irreducible though they are, they also represent two sides of the same 
coin: esse solum, divine mercy, grace, the gift of life.”” Semantic impov- 
erishment means that there is not a third corpus of language at hand 
that could forge them into an artificial unity imposing its own frame, 
whether theological, philosophical or psycho-biographical. But neither 
is there a third corpus at hand to separate them. As we have seen in 
Flasch’s case (so representative of many a ‘philosophical’ approach), 
the arrogance of power putting in place a set frame of what ancient 
philosophy including Augustine should look like is as poor an “idea 
to contain the play” as the claims of religion, devotion and theology. 
“No idea contains the play.” 


After yet another round of cleansing activities the question arises as 
to the nature of the reading practice within parameters that honour 
the presence of frameless grace and perseverance. What about desire 
in the guise of the knocking (pulsare) on the door with the gift of life 
hovering over, in, and preceding it? Surely this cannot mean that the 
door is opened already. But neither is it closed in a normal way (that 
is, closed so as to be opened as a result of the knocking) since it is 
exclusively opened for him who does not run (non currens) yet is sup- 
posed to keep knocking. What about the medium quiddam between 
closure and opening, the fathomless, ‘non-existing’ space in between 
the word spoken by the robber and his being launched into paradise 
which, as we have seen, is essentially no different from Augustine’s 
own protracted language of desire and delay? 

Let us have a more detailed look at the spiralling language of desire 
in the vision at Ostia: 


Alone with each other, we talked very intimately (conloquebamur ergo 
soli valde dulciter). “Forgetting the past and reaching forward to what 
lies ahead’ (Phillip. 3:13), we were searching together in the presence 
of the truth which is you yourself. We asked what quality of life the 
eternal life of the saints will have, a life which ‘neither eye has seen or 


” This approach is in line with Marrou. I do acknowledge the presence of different 
rhetorical and biblical elements without claiming a ‘third’ corpus of language. 
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ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man’ (1 Cor. 2:2:9). But 
with the mouth of the heart wide open, we drank in the waters flowing 
from your spring on high, ‘the spring of life’ (Ps. 35:10) which is with 
you. Sprinkled with this dew to the limit of our capacity, our minds 
attempted in some degree to reflect on so great a reality. 

The conversation led us towards the conclusion that the pleasure of 
the bodily senses, however delightful in the radiant light of this physical 
world, is seen by comparison with the life of eternity to be not even 
worth considering. Our minds were lifted up by an ardent affection 
towards eternal being itself. Step by step we climbed beyond all corpo- 
real objects and the heaven itself, where sun, moon, and the stars shed 
light on the earth. We ascended even further by internal reflection and 
dialogue and wonder at your works, and we entered into our own minds. 
We moved up beyond them so as to attain to the region of inexhaustible 
abundance where you feed Israel eternally with truth for food. There life 
is the wisdom by which all creatures come into being, both things which 
were and which will be. But wisdom itself is not brought into being but 
is as it was and always will be. Furthermore, in this wisdom there is no 
past and future, but only being, since it is eternal. For to exist in the past 
or in the future is no property of the eternal. And while we talked and 
panted after it, we touched it in some small degree by a moment of total 
concentration of the heart (modice toto ictu cordis). And we sighed and 
left behind us ‘the first fruits of the Spirit’ (Rom. 8:23) bound to that 
higher world, as we returned to the noise of our human speech where 
a sentence has both a beginning and an ending. But what is to be com- 
pared with your word, Lord of our lives? It dwells in you without grow- 
ing old and gives renewal to all things. 

Therefore we said: If to anyone the tumult of the flesh has fallen silent, 
if the images of earth, water, and air are quiescent, if the heavens them- 
selves are shut out and the very soul itself is making no sound and is 
surpassing itself by no longer thinking about itself, if all dreams and 
visions in the imagination are excluded, if all language and every sign 
and everything transitory is silent—for if anyone could hear them, this is 
what all of them would be saying, “We did not make ourselves, we were 
made by him who abides for eternity’ (Ps. 79:3, 5)—if after this declara- 
tion they were to keep silence, having directed our ears to him that made 
them, then he alone would speak his word, not through the tongue of the 
flesh, nor through the voice of an angel, nor through the sound of the 
thunder, nor through the obscurity of a symbolic utterance. Him who in 
these things we love we would hear in person without their mediation. 
That is how it was when at that moment we extended our reach and ina 
flash of mental energy attained the eternal wisdom which abides beyond 
all things. If only it could last, and other visions of a vastly inferior kind 
could be withdrawn! Then this alone could ravish and absorb and enfold 
in inward joys the person granted the vision. So too eternal life is of the 
quality of that moment of understanding after which we sighed. Is not 
this the meaning of ‘Enter into the joy of your Lord “(Matt. 25:21)? And 
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when is that to be? Surely it is when ‘we all rise again but are not all 
changed’ (1 Cor. 15:51). 

I said something like this, even if not in just this way and with exactly 
these words (Dicebam talia, etsi non isto modo et his verbis). Yet, Lord, 
you know that on that day when we had this conversation, and this 
world with all its delights became worthless to us as we talked on, my 
mother said ‘My son, as for myself, I now find no pleasure in this life. 
What I have still to do here and why I am here, I do not know. My hope 
in this world is already fulfilled. The one reason why I wanted to stay 
longer in this life was my desire to see you a Catholic Christian before I 
die. My God has granted this in a way more than I had hoped. For I see 
you despising this world’s successes to become his servant. What have I 
to do here? (quid hic facio?).’® 


How else can such a passage be read but as a ‘coherent’ act of reaching 
out and stretching forward toward the brief moment of vision? Yet, in 
my view, another dimension should be taken into account which, as 
said, does not diminish desire but, in a sense, reverses and, as a result, 
intensifies it. This is not so ‘unnatural’ as it seems. Take the follow- 
ing fragment of Kafka’s which seems to defy the laws of ‘narrative’ 
nature: 


Wenn man doch ein Indianer ware, gleich bereit, und auf dem rennenden 
Pferde, schief in der Luft, immer wieder kurz erzitterte über dem zittern- 
den Boden, bis man die Sporen ließ, denn es gab keine Sporen, bis man die 
Ziigel wegwarf, denn es gab keine Ziigel, und kaum das Land vor sich als 
glatt gemähte Heide sah, schon ohne Pferdehals und Pferdekopf.*! 


If only one were a Red Indian, always prepared, launched into the air on 
one’s galloping horse, a brief tenor over the trembling ground, till one 
let go one’s spurs, for there were no spurs, and threw away one’s reins, 
for there were no reins, and could barely make out the land in front of 
one opening out as smoothly mown heathland, with horse’s head and 
horse’s neck already nowhere to be seen.” 


A succinct and striking analysis of this passage has been given by Hein- 
rich Detering. Since it brings to the surface all the major elements that 
are in play in our reading of Augustine’s spiralling sentences of desire 
I quote it in full: 


8° Confessiones 9.10.21-6; Chadwick, 170-2. 

8! Wunsch, Indianer zu werden in Franz Kafka, Sämtliche Erzählungen (Frankfurt 
am Main: Suhrkamp, 2008), 754. 

82 Franz Kafka, Desire to be a Red Indian in: ed. and trans. Michael Hofmann, 
Kafka: Metamorphosis and Other Stories (London: Penguin, 2007), 28. 
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This is the first line from Kafka’s first book entitled Desire to Become an 
Indian, and at the same time his first prose text. In it he conceives of an 
adventurous film scene moving at a fast pace: a glance of desire into the 
world of the lonely hero, the boy scout and pioneer, ‘gleich bereit/ready 
to act.’ So much is for sure, it is hard to think of a way in which a wish 
could be crushed more restlessly. It does not suffice that ‘one’ (for the 
desire does not even get as far as the T) is not an Indian on a horse— 
since there is no horse at all, no harness and hardly any broad country- 
side. For this film runs backward. The ‘desire to become an Indian’ (not 
simply ‘to be’ one) begins with its imaginary fulfilment. Next it turns 
itself back as far as the disappointing absence from which the desire 
has sprung. The first words point to an exclamation mark; the sentence 
itself ends almost inaudibly with a laconic full stop. First the optative 
mood, then the indicative: the one thing that is for sure in this world is 
that which is denied. No spurs, no reins, no horse—only the desire that 
governs the sentence right from the first word and lives on, unfulfilled, 
after it is suddenly finished. 

Kafka’s sentence transfers the economy of desire into the linguistic 
material. “Until, he writes, as if the issue here were just a merely tem- 
poral sequence and not a phased revocation of the presuppositions. A 
‘then’ figures twice where a ‘but’ would have been more plausible as if 
‘one’ had given up the spurs and thrown away the reins, because they 
were not there, as if the deception that dreams prove to be ghosts would 
be compensated by the idea that this at least would be the result of one’s 
own acting. Thus does Kafka’s short story insert the dream of boys and 
films into the calculatedly confusing logic of an oblique grammar. This, 
then, is the first sentence of his first book. The storytelling begins where 
the air is being let out of desire.* 


Now, before commenting on this extremely rich text and comment, 
let me dismiss out of hand the possible objection that using Kafka is 
beside the point because his is the tragic, empty view of existence as 
opposed to Augustine’s ‘positive’ Christian stance. Interestingly and 
ironically, none other than Kurt Flasch, responding to a favourable 
review of his Augustin: Einführung in sein Denken (1980) stressing the 
modernity of his Augustine who, far from being ‘positive,’ highlights 
our forlorn existence in the guise of the massa peccati, argues—an- 
grily once more!—against such a liaison which, apart from its apparent 
anachronistic nature, in his view would ignore the archaic terror of Ad 
Simplicianum. “Eher stellen sich Kafkatexte und Beckett-Szenen, also 


3 Heinrich Detering in Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Thursday, August 7, 2008, 
or, 183,33. 
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nach-idealistische Assoziationen ein.”™ As always, Flasch has a point. 
At the same time he makes things worse by conflating Kafka/Beckett 
with a kind of post-idealism that, in its utter negativity, is reminiscent 
of the worst and irrational kind of terror he can think of: Augustine’s 
archaic doctrine of predestination, Massenvernichtung. Thus Flasch’s 
view seems representative of the broadly ‘existentialist’ approach to 
Beckett (and Kafka) so eloquently rejected by Kenner. Does not Flasch 
do to Kafka and Beckett what a-historical theologians and latterday 
personalists and existentialists do to Augustine? The issue would be of 
no importance but for the fact that for me the emptiness or fullness 
of the human condition, both in Augustine and in Beckett/Kafka is 
as yet—and possibly forever—basically undecided and, perhaps, irrel- 
evant or indifferent, or, at any rate, to be tackled from a fresh, poetical 
point of view (pace Detering). My very analysis aims at coming a bit 
closer to the complicated and suspense-like nature of this fact. Put- 
ting Augustine, Kafka and Beckett in one league is fine with me, not 
because of a shared view of crude hopelessness as a ‘philosophy’ of 
sorts but, rather, for the precision and the esprit of their articulation 
within the confines of their texts proper.* 

Detering’s analysis is all the more admirable given the sense of final- 
ity Kafka’s verbum abbreviatum imposes on the reader including the 
latter’s subsequent reluctance to add anything to it. In Kafka’s ‘poetical’ 
prose it does not matter whether one takes an isolated sentence or an 
entire text: it is all charged with nuclear power. All is said and done. 
Paradoxically, out of this very finality spaciousness rises to the sur- 
face spreading out, film-wise, albeit disconcertingly so, into the width 
of the countryside which, like the pene nulla of Augustine’s sorrow 
and prayer, is on the brink of receding into nothingness taking with 
it the contours of the horse’s neck and head. Coincidentally, in view 
of the semantics of ‘westerns,’ this scene seems close to the opening 
shot of No Country For Old Men. Both Kafka’s Desire and the film are 
‘stories’ melancholically emptied out right at the beginning. At the 
same time the desire to become an Indian, before evaporating into its 
flattened disguise as ‘one,’ remains the expression of a boy’s dreams, 
the vox pueri. The problem we face here—that is, in trying to get to 
the bottom of Kafka’s picture by taking in, in one and the same breath, 


% Flasch, Logik, 252. 
3 Ex latrocinio in cruce, ex cruce in paradisum has a Becketttian ring. 
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youthful desire and adult resignation—lies in the fact that “melan- 
cholic’—or, more precisely, ‘sloth-like-—appears not to be the right 
expression. It would be, to make a preliminary correction, more to 
the point to speak about the ‘suggestion of melancholy and sloth.’ In 
between the slippery and sticky space of ‘melancholy’ and the ‘sug- 
gestion of melancholy’ a violent turnabout is executed which changes 
the entire landscape. In the Coen-brothers approach this turnabout is 
spun out in the slow pace of the film full of retarded action just to cul- 
minate, in correspondence with the zooming in of the opening scene, 
into the same receding contours of the scenery as in Kafka’s version. 
As for Kafka, the execution takes place right at the beginning causing 
the suggestion of speed and adventure (the optative mood of desire) 
to be overtaken by reality (indicative). The reason why, the absence 
of melancholic slowness notwithstanding, I insist on reintroducing 
the notion of sloth even in Kafka is twofold. First, the suggestion of 
receding horizons of imagined opportunities supported by a willing- 
ness to act and go (gleich bereit) is exceedingly strong and, second, 
its a priori being overtaken by reality (not being an Indian, no spurs, 
no horse, no reins), in being objectified into a factuality (es gab keine 
Sporen), does not for one moment excuse or remove the acting subject 
(gleich bereit) even though all images seem to vanish into the thin air 
of a dream losing its grip on, and articulation of, reality. Detering’s 
commentis particularly insightful here. The economy of desire (Wunsch- 
dkonomie) has its unbalancing effect on language. Once more we 
have a suggestion on our hands: the narrative sequence seems to keep 
the markers of temporality alive (‘until,’ ‘then’, bis, denn), suggesting 
a trace of the gleich bereit, as if one (man) had been in the position to 
let go the spurs and throw away the reins. Yet this is not a luxury the 
narrator/protagonist—meanwhile shaped, not as T but as ‘one’ (man), 
as animus rather than anima—can afford. Before one can even try, the 
markers of temporality are gone leaving ‘one’ cut off, overtaken by 
reality, esse solum. 

To all the suggestions made in the text I want, as said, to add another 
one: the presence of sloth. In my view the gleich bereit mirrors itself 
in the decision not to move and not to persevere, whose characteris- 
tic it is to be indistinguishable from the barren fact. The absence of 
any medium quiddam to prove or even establish this link is as much 
part of the enigma of Kafka’s factuality and the unseen non-perse- 
verance of his protagonist as it is of Augustine’s esse solum and the 
unseen perseverance of Jacob as well as the non-perseverance of Esau. 
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Admittedly, this is more than Kafka’s text allows for and, rather, part 
of the dreams it seems to contain, or trigger, yet as much worth a try 
as the desire to become an Indian. 

It is hard if not impossible to make a next step after Kafka—and in 
my search for eternity’s ennui I deliberately move in a direction where 
next steps get stuck in the finality of being (for what it is worth): donum 
perseverantiae. On the other hand, inside the volcano of Kafka’s text 
things do move, albeit in an even narrower and stonier setting than the 
Jamesian ‘slippery and sticky’ and Balzac’s circulation without motion. 
Thus we can approve of Detering’s reading of desire so thoroughly 
emptied out yet continuing to make itself heard: “No spurs, no reins, 
no horse—only the desire that governs the sentence right from the 
first word and lives on, unfulfilled, after it is suddenly finished.” At the 
same time we see how difficult it is to say anything meaningful after 
the ‘fact’ since ‘unfulfilled’ may be too much said already overruled as 
it is by the ‘suddenly finished.’ Here we are somehow reminded of the 
end of Beethoven’s piano sonata, opus 111, with the “B flat continuing 
to sound although it has died away long before it is resolved” or, for 
that matter, of the Prince and his wife embracing one another in the 
closing scene of The Golden Bowl: “And the truth of it had, with this 
force, after a moment, so strangely lighted his eyes that, as for pity 
and dread of them, she buried her own in his breast.” Implosions of 
fulfilment, so to speak.* 


% In his postscript to the Suhrkamp edition of the Sämtliche Werke (2008), Peter 
Holfe makes an interesting observation about the element of perseverance pervading 
The Desire to Become an Indian. Writing about Kafka’s order to burn his writings after 
his death and Max Brod’s refusal to obey that order, Hélfe considers the possibility 
of reading this fragment as a metaphor of the desire to ‘write on’ (Figur des Fort- 
schreibens): “Already in one of Kafka’s earliest texts, The Desire to Become an Indian, 
the metaphor of the ‘writing on’ can be found: the wild ride which takes place within 
one sentence, does not leave anything left of the initial situation of the Indian on 
his horse except the written paper. If one realises that for Kafka riding was a chiffre, 
which he uses time and again, of the process of writing, then the scene which, in The 
Desire to Become an Indian, is not so much described as, rather, actually materialises 
in the act of reading, is the writing on, the telling on, the tearing down of the narrative 
condition itself. Kafka applies this procedure with the highest degree of virtuosity in 
his Sirenentext [Das Schweigen der Sirenen/The Silence of the Sirens] where Ulysses as 
the only witness of his experience forgets the Sirens and, chained to his mast, slides 
away into a timeless future” (1424). With oblivion, the break-down and perseverance 
of voice, and a timeless future we find ourselves squarely in Augustinian territory. 
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If we now return to the Augustinian voice in the vision at Ostia, we 
can hardly argue that reading the long sentences spiralling up to the 
moment of touch, have the same effect on the reader as Kafka’s Desire 
to Become an Indian. We are not drawn in at one stroke into the emp- 
tiness of un-fulfilment nor is our desire overtaken by reality. Rather, it 
seems to be allowed ample time to develop width and perspective until 
it touches upon the esse solum. Consequently, we do not watch a film 
running backward here. But is this really true? If persistent knocking 
on understanding’s door was ever required, it is now in the face of 
Augustine’s language of desire. 

I would not have made this Kafkaesque detour if I did not believe 
that somehow, somewhere and at some time the vision at Ostia is 
turned around and cut across with the same power or, rather, violence, 
as The Desire to Become an Indian. For that to be the case, however, 
the impression should be as immediate and gripping as Kafka’s, which 
it clearly is not. Yet, appearances notwithstanding, I believe the oppo- 
site holds true. And, even though I regret to have to burden my reader 
with yet another detour in order to illustrate this point as a result of 
which the Kafka-like immediacy would seem considerably reduced or 
indeed spoilt, I am convinced that the principle of ‘circulation with- 
out motion’ forces us to keep the feeling of immediacy and finality 
abreast (regardless whether it concerns an Indian on horseback or Père 
Goriot) while we are in the process of turning the flank. 

Wo der Wunsch ins Leere geht, fängt das Erzählen an. Detering’s fine 
concluding remark in a sense captures the problem we face. Not only 
does it recycle his brief analysis (a digression, still) to a starting point 
of a kind thus subtly mirroring the dynamics of the text under discus- 
sion. It also, more drastically, reveals the utter impossibility of talk- 
ing about beginnings and closures since meanwhile any attempt at a 
beginning is drawn into, and absorbed by, the volcano of the text itself: 
no wide countryside, no horse, no reins. No beginning, no story. In 
other words, the fact that desire being emptied out is not extrinsic to 
the story, since there is no medium quiddam between that failed desire, 
the beginning of the narration and the narration itself. In medias res. 
Long since (longtemps/sero) the storytelling was begun. What we wit- 
ness is its re- and unfolding like Proust’s mummy invested with gold. 
And so we are back at Kenner’s Beckett: “the play contains whatever 
ideas we discern inside it: no idea contains the play.” 

This said it may be rewarding to have a look at Augustine’s ‘narra- 
tive’ which, on the surface level, would seem to run squarely counter 
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to Kenner’s maxim. If ever a mystical experience was embedded in 
a narrative frame it is the vision at Ostia. To ‘begin’ with, the theme 
of book 9 does not leave much room for doubt: it is about Monica’s 
death as a ‘natural’ consequence of her son finally having said the 
word ‘continence’ at the end of book 8. Temporal markers abound 
as a clear indication of some finality in the air, oscillating between 
speeding up and slowing down: “I made a decision ‘in your sight’ not 
to break off teaching, but quietly to retire from my post as a salesman 
of words in the markets of rhetoric...” (9.2.2), “... full of joy I tolerated 
the interval of time until it [the teaching job] was over” (9.3.4), “When 
can time suffice for me to recall all your great benefits toward us at 
that time, especially when I have to hurry on to other more important 
matters?” (9.4.7), “The prophet cries: “How long?’ and cries ‘Know’” 
(9.4.9), “When the time came for me to give in my name for baptism, 
we left the country [Cassiciacum] and returned to Milan” (9.6.14), 
“While we were at Ostia by the mouths of the Tiber, my mother died. 
I pass over many events because I write in great haste” (9.8.17), “The 
day was imminent when she was to depart this life (the day which you 
knew and we did not). It came about, as I believe by your providence 
through your hidden ways, that she and I were standing leaning out of 
the window overlooking a garden. It was at the house where we were 
staying at Ostia on the Tiber, where, far removed from the crowds, 
after the exhaustion of a long journey, we were recovering our strength 
for the voyage. Alone with each other, we talked very intimately. ‘For- 
getting the past...’” (9.10.23). Then follows the actual vision just to 
spiral straight down into Monica’s death and Augustine’s mourning 
as discussed in chapter 4. 

Multa praetereo, quia multum festino. Here we might have an 
inkling of the desire speedily to become an Indian. But before getting 
to that, we have to assess more accurately the precise status of this 
temporal and narrative framework. Exactly what is this frame sup- 
posed to support? A straight answer to this question could be given 
if we were to follow the Flaschian path and take all this ‘small’ talk 
about conversion in book 8 and the miseries of our earthly existence 
as preparing deficient temporality for perfect eternity. In that view the 
vision would be a remarkable piece of ‘philosophy’ rising out of and 
beyond Augustine’s gloomy view of life as it is. Beginning at the other 
side of the story, the moment of touching the eternal, I want to stress— 
conceding a point to Flasch—that I do not wish to lessen its status and 
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have it embroiled in the vicissitudes of temporality; it is and remains 
esse solum—and what is more, without any distentio animi in it. This 
said, the only option open for Augustines and Monica’s ‘story’ is 
indeed to function in a supportive role as shaping and blending their 
desire into their spiralling sentences. Yet my own cleansing activities 
cannot be disregarded here. Projecting Ad Simplicianum on the Con- 
fessions, we were left with the primacy of grace, the robber’s seamless 
reception and acceptance of grace as symbolised by his sudden eleva- 
tion into paradise, or, for that matter, Augustine’s conversion as mercy 
bestowed on him who is not running (non currentis sed miserentis). 
The same principle applies to the markers of temporality. Each and 
every such marker is governed by the praesens praesentis, and that is 
how the multa pratereo, quia multum festino is electrified and in turn 
electrifies the ‘narrative’ discourse. As a result, the narrative framing 
of the vision by the story of Monica’s life and death as humbly reflect- 
ing, so to speak, the esse solum, looses much of its supportive flavour, 
to say the least. The frame is still there but it has to be cleansed, as it 
were, of its supportive elements and linked to the esse solum, not as 
a kind of prelude (or reflection) but as being overtaken by it. Desire 
being a gift—whether accepted or refused—there is no way back to 
its narrative independence and its functioning as a one-way forward 
reaching drive or its plot-like status just as Monica’s death and Augus- 
tine’s mourning cannot be seen as a mere after-play—a ‘post-ipsum. 
All this is quite confusing considering that, as a matter of course, no 
reader can avoid reading Augustine’s account precisely on the level of 
narrative sequence and well-ordered desire. But neither can Kafka’s 
Desire to Become an Indian avoid initially to be read as a ‘real’ story 
expressing a genuine wish although his reader’s illusive expectations 
are short lived indeed. 

One little question remains: wie zu lesen sei? As a first effect of a 
‘cleansed’ reading effort, a reversal of supporting and leading roles 
should be noted. Precisely because the attingere/touching of the 
eternal—esse solum—is not contaminated with any distentio animi, 
its retroactive range is so far-reaching and powerful. As such it takes 
the storytelling under its wings, depriving it of its supportive nature 
since any support has been overtaken by reality right from the begin- 
ning. What is left? Nothing. How, then, to articulate ‘that which is— 
not—left’? In my analysis of Augustine’s mourning the death of his 
mother I have shown how his probing into his mother’s affection for 
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him and his own response, both failed and successful, to that affection, 
in the end were ordered into the position of the solitary weeper coram 
deo. ‘Solitary, that is the inevitable state of the confessor addressing 
himself to the unfathomable Confessee since he is only capable of 
really sharing his full confession with someone else if it moves on the 
same level of unfathomability. Paradoxically, it is precisely this fun- 
damentally vertical fact, symbolised here by Monica’s state of equality 
during the vision at Ostia, that underlies the Confessions’ ambition as 
indeed Augustine’s linguistic ambitions at large, socially to start and 
take up communicating with others on the level of human speech. 
Ultimately, it is all about arrogating voice. But before being able to 
‘speak,’ the combined forces of the unfathomable Confessee and the 
attingere of the esse solum, while not containing any distension in 
or between themselves, create a unique picture of those being over- 
taken and touched. Miraculously, its full enforcement is to be found 
in—and within the parameters of—human language. Wo der Wunsch 
ins Leere geht, fängt das Erzählen an. It should be noticed, then, that 
throughout the ‘narration’ of the vision at Ostia the conversation 
between mother and son at no time looses or transcends its status of 
speech and ‘narrative.’ And, even at the moment suprême the talk- 
ing goes on: “while we talked and panted after it (dum loquimur et 
inhiamus illi), we touched it [eternal wisdom] in some small degree by 
a moment of total concentration of the heart (toto ictu cordis)”.*® Now 
an obsessively mystical reading of this text emphasising the latter’s 
Neo-Platonist infrastructure, would inevitably and justifiably highlight 
the unique moment of supra-temporality including the standard dis- 
play of disappointment with regard to the lack of durability: “if only 
it could last/si continuetur...” However, on closer inspection the dum 
loquimur et inhiamus illi appears to play a more prominent part than 
the force of oblivion resulting from the ecstatic moment of mystical 
union—if that is the right expression which, of course, it is not— 
would seem to suggest. Not only does Augustine fail to express the 
moment brought about by the ictus cordis in terms of vision, of seeing 


*” Cf. John Peter Kenney, The Mysticism of Saint Augustine. Rereading the Confes- 
sions (London, New York: Routledge, 2005), 112: “In this light we would do well to 
notice Augustine’s narrative framing of the vision at Ostia.” 

° Confessiones, 9.10.24; Chadwick, 171. 
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the invisible.’ He also makes it abundantly clear that, vanished though 
the moment of eternity’s touchdown may have into thin air, the entire 
process, both the rhetorical build up and the unique moment of the 
ictus cordis, is and remains embedded in speech: dum loquimur. If 
Augustine subsequently concludes this episode with some reservation 
as to the verbatim rendering of the linguistic exchange between his 
mother and himself, he nonetheless keeps it all firmly within conver- 
sational bounds. “I said something like this, even if not just in this 
way and with exactly these words. Yet, Lord, you know that on that 
day when we had this conversation, and this world with all its delights 
became worthless to us as we talked on (inter verba)...my mother 
said: ‘quid hic facio?/what am I (still) doing here?” 

What we have here is a considerable degree of slippage in the very 
heart of the language of desire (“I said something like this...”) which 
tends to go unnoticed as long as one does not feel the duty to account 
for the speech, the voice, hovering between sustainability and unsustain- 
ability, in which the vision of esse solum is and keeps embedded. Again, 
that does not mean that the moment of the ictus cordis is brought down. 
We are rather faced here with the subtle picture of the distentio animi 
both on the brink of being dissolved into the intimacy of communica- 
tive speech and hence into the esse solum and, and at the same time, 
caught in the act of processing the esse solum, so to speak, into the very 
unsustainability of voice. Appearances notwithstanding, this is far more 
dramatic than merely recognising the inevitable deficiencies of human 
language. “Wo der Wunsch ins Leere geht/where desire is emptied out...” 
In the absence of a medium quiddam that could help us to distinguish 
between the esse solum on the one hand and the conversation between 
mother and son on the other, all we can say is that Augustine, account- 
ing for the monumentality of being while blending his own ‘solitary’ 
voice with his mother’s, moves between the slippery and the sticky. It is 
the split second during which that voice is on the brink of being both 
sustained and not-sustained that triggers a shot from the hip on the 
part of the esse solum. It clinches the invisible bond between ecstasy and 
perseverance. That is where the storytelling begins.” 


9 Even the via negativa is expressed in terms of sonority: sileant. Yet visual terms 
are not lacking altogether: spectatorem, si continuetur hoc et subtrahantur aliae visiones 
longe inparis generis. 

°° Confessiones, 9.10.28. 

°! Violence; burnt out trucks, no horse. See also note 67. 
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Before we are able to grasp this point, both slippery and sticky, at 
which the storytelling begins, we have to further examine the impli- 
cations of this invisible bond between ecstasy and perseverance. Or, 
to put it more precisely, we have to account for the fact that, on the 
surface level, Augustine’s rhetorical discourse, unlike Kafka’s, does not 
display a strong degree of density and rock-solid roundness that, by 
force of uninterrupted reduction and reversal, would be in charge of 
any storytelling whatsoever. So much is clear: the presence of the esse 
solum is beyond the parameters of ‘prior’ and ‘posterior.’ But what 
about the ‘hinterland of grace’ which I have coined as that part of 
existence vis-a-vis its fathomless God where grace, as part of human 
‘decision making, does take on the face of temporality? Our progress 
would seem very slight indeed if we had succeeded, after the vision at 
Ostia, in pinpointing the presence of the esse solum while being forced 
to maintain a kind of open-endedness of that presence in real life so 
as to prevent the esse solum, or grace for that matter, from return- 
ing to—or remaining—itself, from maintaining its own conservatio 
sui inside the soul it touches or elects. In that case ‘the hinterland’ 
would in a sense be hypostatised into a structural shakiness of human 
existence, banishing, in the end, grace altogether. In its turn the soul’s 
survival in the guise of the sustainability of voice squarely depends 
on the integrity of grace. As a result, we should not only look for a 
narrative that does not depend on a successive notion of time. We 
also have to establish a level of discourse on which the dividing lines 
between ‘successive’ events, experiences, memories and expectations 
are redrawn according to the prior laws of grace and perseverance. 
In other words, we are to proceed on the assumption that, in terms 
of quality, ecstasy, bonded as it is to grace and perseverance, can 
no longer be characterised as an incident. At the same time it loses 
none of its epiphanic brevity. In order to get some more grip on this 
‘sponge —to use Augustine’s own description, in book 7, discussed 
above, of the entire complex of God and the mind both being part of, 
and hovering over that sponge—we have to address the problem that 
all aspects of narration, vision, of the material and the spiritual, one- 
ness and multiplicity, the visible and the invisible, the human condi- 
tion and the gift of sovereign grace are interconnected while staying all 
in one piece inter verba. To hit the point where the storytelling begins 
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of what is going on inside this particular set of seemingly mutually 
exclusive manifestations of life as such, it is necessary once more to 
digress ‘performatively’ as if there were no end to the width and length 
of our ‘reading’ discourse. 


The nature of the Augustinian narrative in the Confessions such as, 
for instance, the ‘grand’ narrative of Monica’s life and death, is, as we 
have seen, deprived of plot to the same extent that the vision at Ostia 
is deprived of vision while, paradoxically, both the dynamic drive of 
the festino/hurry and the conversation of mother and son touching 
eternity are being intensified. What the memorial and temporal struc- 
ture of the Confessions does not allow for is a separate treatment of 
either story or vision outside the permanent focus of confession, of 
intention, attentio, that is. Consequently, the vision at Ostia can no 
longer be read as a straight account of a mystical experience just as 
the story of Monica’s death cannot be read as a straight and somehow 
‘natural’ account of maternal triumph by death followed by filial sor- 
row. Either ‘event’ is perforce to be telescoped through the lens of 
an atomic focus rising from the depths of memory and governed by 
the acute presence of time. In this respect Augustine’s ‘involuntary’ 
remembrance of Ambrose’s hymn while mourning his mother’s death 
at the end of book 9, tells it all. It is in the integral presence of the 
hymn (Deus creator omnium) in the memorial mind of the singer or 
narrator that both the life of Monica and the vision at Ostia are, as it 
were, reflected. Before being measured by breaking down into future 
and past, they are presented, contained and ‘spoken’ because for one 
indivisible moment, the past (fuisse) and the future (futurum esse) 
yield to the esse solum, mere being whose epiphanic manifestation is 
bound to pass through the present of present time. 

On entering the realm of narrative and vision we are being sur- 
veyed by a “general esthetic vigilance” in the guise of confessio. Like 
a watchdog this permanent focus prevents our readings and thoughts 
from spreading out freely in an unchecked fashion into the vast fields 
of philosophy, storytelling and religion but, rather, it channels them 
through the even vaster fields of memory. This being so, it slowly 
dawns upon us that the majestic ascent of the soul by and beyond 
the temporal and the creational as described in the ‘vision at Ostia’ — 
all of creation meanwhile crying out while falling silent: “we did not 
make ourselves, we were made by him who abides in eternity”—is not 
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simply a matter of moving from the senses to the intellect and beyond. 
The relationship between the visible and invisible is far from straight 
and simple, and, in a sense, no itinerarium mentis in deum is offered 
here. Not only would Augustine prove himself to be a poor philoso- 
pher by failing to explain exactly how the affectio caused by the senses 
is transformed by the intellect and is further handled in depth by the 
interior mind and memory. More importantly, invisible though it may 
be, the eternal has been hovering over the search for wisdom and the 
mystical ascent all along, not as an unshakeable and ever touchable 
fixum, but as an elusive yet all pervasive presence. Consequently, so 
much is clear that the dividing lines between the sensible and the intel- 
lectual and spiritual do not coincide with the dividing lines between 
the temporal and the eternal, or, more precisely, with the intrinsic 
presence of time and eternity in the shape of a mutual embrace. At 
the same time, this mutual embrace explains why neither vision, as the 
protracted journey from the visible to the invisible, nor narrative as the 
protracted journey from birth to death or, for that matter, from unbelief 
to conversion, from incontinence to continence, however confessional, 
is capable of constituting in itself the framework of reality, of time and 
history or, more comprehensively yet, of the created universe. 

So, confessional vigilance means at once more and less than a per- 
manent focus on the invisible. More so, since the invisible is closer 
by (tu autem eras interior intimo meo)” and more visible, and, in any 
case, more audible, more inter verba, than any romanticism of mere 
invisibility would seem to suggest; less so, since its temporal status 
guarantees no duration or continuity, but, if continuity there must be, 
it only manifests itself as a series of intermittent moments. 

As for the sweetness and width of visibility, there are of course the 
so-called spiritual senses that seem to fill in the gaps left by the removal 
of sense experience. And there is no denying the suggestive power of 
Augustine’s language in book 10 through which he evokes, and in a 
sense, colours the esse solum touched upon in the vision at Ostia: 


But when I love you, what do I love? It is not physical beauty nor tem- 
poral glory nor the brightness of light dear to earthly eyes, nor the sweet 
melodies of all kinds of songs, nor the gentle odour of flowers and oint- 
ments and perfumes, nor manna or honey, nor limbs welcoming the 
embraces of the flesh; it is not these I love when I love my God. Yet there 


° Confessiones 3.6.11. 
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is a light I love, and a food, and a kind of embrace of my inner man, 
where my soul is floodlit by light which space cannot contain, where 
there is sound that time cannot seize, where there is a perfume which 
no breeze disperses, where there is a taste for food no amount of eating 
can lessen, and where there is a bond of union that no satiety can part. 
That is what I love when I love my God.” 


Here too time and memory do their job at once healing and devas- 
tating. Rather than being a duplication of sorts of the senses proper, 
the spiritual senses are guided by, and processed through, time and 
as such they serve as stepping stones into the vast fields of memory 
and oblivion only to be suspended and tied, so to speak, to the saving 
moment of the sero te amavi. Since this passage will be central to my 
argument, I quote it here in full: 


Sero te amavi, Late have I loved you, beauty so old and so new: sero te 
amavi, late have I loved you. And see, you were within and I was in the 
external world and sought you there, and in my unlovely state I plunged 
into those lovely created things which you made. You were with me, and 
I was not with you. The lovely things kept me far from you, though if 
they did not have their existence in you, they had no existence at all. You 
called and cried out loud and shattered my deafness. You were radiant 
and resplendent, you put to flight my blindness. You were fragrant, and 
I drew in my breath and now pant after you. I tasted you, and I feel but 
hunger and thirst for you. You touched me, and I am set on fire to attain 
the peace which is yours.” 


Moving and pictorially satisfactory though this language of the spir- 
itual senses may be, its being bound up with time reveals at the same 
time the fragile fabric of which it is made. No longer part of a marked 
process of interiorisation since the markers of interiority have taken 
on the guise of time, the vast fields of memory turn out to be vertical 
and fathomless rather than stretched out and horizontal. Thus vision, 
smell, taste, touch and audibility, purged of their material content, are 
intensified rising as they do from the unfathomable depths of memory 
while constituting time the very moment they touch the surface and 
meet the real, corporeal senses on their way inward. Here we get an 
inkling of the possible sweetness of Augustine’s rendering of the invis- 
ible as well as of its very grimness; sweet thanks to the strength of 
verbal and pictorial odour, grim since there is no guarantee of any 


3 Ibid. 10.6.8; Chadwick, 183. 
% Ibid. 10.27.38; Chadwick, 201. 
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continuity of the moments of continence, integrity and fixity, of a sus- 
tained present that is not on its way out. 


Now on the basis of time and memory’s verticality as analysed so far 
it is not so difficult to appreciate Kafka’s Desire to Become an Indian 
or, for that matter, Joyce’s Ulysses, or any modern novel that falls into 
Jauss category.” But what about Augustine himself? Does he succeed 
in turning around the vastness and spaciousness of memory into the 
depths of remembering and forgetting so as to prepare them for serving 
under the regime of time? And do the spiritual senses follow suit? 

To an even greater extent than memory proper, it is oblivion that 
seems to evoke the urgency of temporality. Whereas, at first glance, 
it is possible for the human mind to indulge in endless ruminations 
of remembrance, oblivion—in order to avoid a breakdown into utter 
void—calls a halt to all that by asking for a punctual ‘when’ and ‘where.’ 
When and where did the woman in the Gospel lose her drachma 
(10.18.27)? “She would not have found it unless she had remembered 
it.” Once again the present breaks in. In order to remember forget- 
fulness and to articulate the most plausible version of such a seem- 
ingly contradictory state of affairs in the guise of “memory holding 
the image of forgetfulness, not forgetfulness itself,” “it is first necessary 
for the object itself to be present.””° That is how we remember places 
(Carthage, for instance) or past pain and pleasure. When they were 
present our mind had taken snapshots of them so as to be able to 
recollect them when they became absent. “If, then, memory holds for- 
getfulness not through itself but through its image, forgetfulness must 
itself have been present for its image to be registered.” Notice how 
Augustine clings to memory’s primacy and postpones tackling obliv- 
ion an und fiir sich. Not surprisingly so. For oblivion being inscribed 
into memory opens up a chasm in which any visibility of memory 
risks to sink so as to make oblivion complete. Void and destruction are 
in the air whose appearance reminds us of the Coen-brothers’ deserted 
violence, and the vanishing images of Kafka’s landscape. 


But when it [forgetfulness] was present, how did it inscribe its image upon 
the memory, when, by its very presence, forgetfulness deletes whatever 
it finds already there [quod iam notatum, praesentia sua delet oblivio]? 


5 Cf. Introduction. 
°° Confessiones 10.16.25; Chadwick, 193. 
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Yet in some way, though incomprehensible and inexplicable, I am cer- 
tain that I remember forgetfulness itself, and yet forgetfulness destroys 
what we remember [my translation: I am certain that I remember the 
very forgetfulness that destroys what we remember/et tamen quocumque 
modo, licet sit modus inconprehensibilis et inexplicabilis, ipsam oblivi- 
onem meminisse me certus sum, qua id quod meminerimus obruitur].” 


The last sentence (“to remember the very forgetfulness that destroys 
what it remembers”) is revealing indeed. Whereas Chadwick’s elegant 
translation, splitting up remembrance and forgetfulness through the 
“and yet,” still seems to leave some aporetic room between the two, 
the Latin is more stringent. Remembering oblivion cannot be dis- 
tinguished from oblivion destroying remembrance. The simultaneity 
of forgetting and remembering is extraordinary and, as we shall see, 
extraordinarily violent. If sustained throughout the rest of his memo- 
rial discourse, it would put Augustine squarely in Kafka’s league. 
Obviously, I would not have gone through the trouble of introducing 
Kafka and other ‘condensers’ and ‘reversers’ of temporality, if I did not 
believe Augustine to be one of them. However, precisely in the vast 
realm of memory so vertical a stance looks as if it is disproved on the 
spot. Yet in my view markers of temporality also govern Augustinian 
memory. If this is indeed the case, memory’s vastness will in its turn 
be asked to account for the present of the present in the same way in 
which we cannot ignore what is—and at the same time, is not—going 
on between the simultaneous act of remembering and its oblivious 
destruction. 

We are well advised to keep this mutual exclusion of memory and 
oblivion in mind when we proceed to read Augustine’s meandering 
discourse on the technicalities of memory, even though at this stage it 
may be a matter of argumentative exaggeration rather than a definitive 
assessment of memory and oblivion proper. Thus we leave intact the 
paradox of memory versus simultaneous, oblivious destruction while 
acknowledging the possibility that this iron embrace may drive for- 
ward the rhetorical quest for memory’s scope and shape. Proleptically, 
we can already discern the horizon that will eventually prove to have 
framed those reflections from the outset. Retrospectively contained by 
the sero te amavi, that horizon becomes increasingly visible when the 
entire argument culminates in the thrice repeated cry for continence: 


7 Ibid. 10.16.25; Chadwick, 194. 
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da quod iubes, iube quod vis and, finally, in the self-analysis of the 
mature bishop looking at the state of his converted self eleven years 
after the ‘fact.’ In this process memory turns out to manifest itself, 
inside the here and now, in the shape of the verticality of the ‘spiritual’ 
senses: touch, smell, taste, vision, sound. 

For the time being Augustine ploughs on, seemingly in the opposite 
direction, highlighting memory’s ever-widening scope: 


Great is the power of memory, an awe-inspiring mystery, my God, a 
power of profound and infinite multiplicity. And this is mind, this is 
myself.” What then am I, my God? What is my nature? It is character- 
ised by diversity, by life of many forms, utterly immeasurable. See the 
broad plains and caverns of my memory...” 


Once more Augustine presents the reader with the varieties of memory’s 
appearances ‘at large.’ It operates through images as with physical 
objects, through an immediate presence as with numbers and intellec- 
tual skills, through ‘recorded impressions’ as in the case of emotions. So 
overwhelming is the presence of memorial features that oblivion seems 
slightly to retreat. Yet it returns, albeit seemingly not in full force so as 
no longer to destroy memory altogether. Analysing our longing for the 
happy life and scrutinising whether that longing resides in us ‘natu- 
rally, Augustine, before transcending memory altogether in order to 
touch upon the presence of its Genitor, turns once more to oblivion as 
the ‘proof’ of memory’s effective workings. Even from a physical point 
of view, forgetting or losing—like the woman in the Gospel losing her 
drachma—cannot be severed from remembering and be “effaced from 
the mind,” since, but for the fact that a memorial presence of sorts 
inhabits oblivion, it would be impossible to experience the moment of 
recognition. “When at least we remember ourselves to have forgotten, 
we have not totally forgotten. But if we have completely forgotten, we 
cannot even search for what has been lost.”!° 

Looking for the ‘when and where’ of the happy life inside the human 
mind, Augustine, while having an easy time dismissing any analogy 
with the remembrance of the physical presence of the object/res ipsa 


° Et hoc animus est, et hoc ego ipse sum. Notice that animus here also covers the 
individual. And, even if ‘indivual’ might not be the right expression here, animus as 
ego ipse would seem to mitigate Falsch’s and Teske’s identification of animus with 
Plotinus’ world soul. 

°° Confessiones 10.17.26; Chadwick, 194. 

100 Ibid., 10.19.28; Chadwick, 195-6. 
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itself, admits to a much closer resemblance with the way we recall joy. 
“Surely this is not the way in which we recall joy? Well, perhaps it is. 
For even when sad, I remember my times of joy, like a wretched per- 
son thinking of the happy life.” Taking his cue from this ‘emotional’ 
way of remembering Augustine moves on step by step to bring the 
happy life closer to visibility and to reveal the ‘substance’ behind this 
joyful desire. “The happy life is joy based on truth...for which they 
[men] had no love unless there were some knowledge of it in their 
memory.” 1 

As the reader of the Confessions knows all too well, Augustine, in 
the end, finds his way through the muddled state of his mind at once 
remembering and forgetting just to discover that he is on all sides sur- 
rounded by truth. The ‘natural experience of joy prefigures this dis- 
covery of truth. For, even if the languid mind may become entangled 
in its wish to hide from truth while truth itself lies open to the mind, 
it keeps “preferring to find joy in true rather than in false things.” 1% 
Thence it is only one step to lift the veil and find happiness “if it comes 
to find joy only in that truth by which all things are true—without any 
distraction interfering (nulla interpellante molestia).” 

Now there is no denying that this circling around the manifestations 
of memory has been a quest. As such it fits in with the overall struc- 
ture of the Confessions in which the confessor relentlessly keeps on 
questioning his Confessee until (donec) satisfactory answers have been 
given, until the restless heart/cor inquietum rests/requiescat in God, 
until continence is touched upon, until the present of the present has 
been established as governing “life of many forms, utterly immeasur- 
able.” At the same time the answer finally given to the searching mind 
proves to be so powerful as to destroy any structuring of the preceding 
quest in terms of successive temporality. Just as the struggle leading to 
the conversion loses its solid ‘infrastructure’ once it touches upon the 
indivisible moment of conversion itself—turning retrospectively into 
the poetry of floating lightness instead—so the vastness of memory 
in spatial terms takes on a different shape once it is condensed into 
the unfathomable dimensions of remembering the indivisible truth. It 
goes without saying that this inverted way of reading is nothing but 


101 Ibid. 10.21.30; Chadwick, 197. 
12 Ibid. 10.23.33; Chadwick, 199. 
103 Ibid. 10.23.34; Chadwick, 200. 
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counter-intuitive. What are we to make of the donec if the succes- 
siveness has been taken out of temporality? Was Petrarch, the self- 
styled imitator of Augustine, so utterly wrong when describing his 
quest for wisdom in terms of a ‘real’ itinerarium such as the climbing 
of the Mont Ventoux, only, upon arrival on the mountaintop, to be 
reminded of the vertical dimensions of the soul? 


People are moved to wonder by mountain peaks, by vast waves of the 
sea, by broad waterfalls on rivers, by the all-embracing extent of the 
ocean, by the revolutions of the stars. But in themselves they are unin- 
terested. Sed relinquunt seipsos.'™ 


Admittedly, reducing physical vision to images created by the mind 
through which one is able to see “the mountains, waves and rivers 
and stars (which I have seen) and the ocean (which I believe on the 
reports of others) with dimensions just as great as if I were actually 
looking at them outside my mind,” would still seem to allow for clear 
division lines to be drawn; even though no longer physical, images 
can be distinguished one from the other, just as ideas and numbers 
can be distinctly identified. At the same time a condensation of sorts 
moving from the physicality of remembered objects to the more ethe- 
real memory of joy and sorrow intensifies the desire that underlies the 
quest for the happy life. In this turnabout from horizontal to vertical 
dimensions memory would seem gently to slide into the establishment 
of truth, the happy life and God, lifting the cloud of forgetfulness in 
the process. Clearly, there is no way of preventing the text from being 
read in this manner. Yet, while the semantics of memorial discovery 
of truth stay in place, the entire process is interrupted, not so much 
by the return of the senses (more about that later) as, rather, by what 
at first sight looks like the robustness of temporality: 


See how widely I have ranged, Lord, searching for you in my memory. 
I have not found you outside it. For I have found nothing coming from 
you which I have not stored in my memory since the time I first learnt of 
you (ex quo didici te). Since the day I learnt of you I have never forgotten 
you (nam ex quo didici te, non sum oblitus tui). Where I discovered the 
truth there I found my God, truth itself, which from the time I learnt it, 
I have not forgotten. And so, since the time I learnt of you, you remain 
in my consciousness [memory], and there I find you when I recall you 
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and delight in you. These holy delights you have given me, in your mercy 
looking upon my poverty.’ 


So much for the soft landing of oblivious memory on the platform 
of truth. All of a sudden, the fact that memory and oblivion cancel 
each other out, after having been toned down in the rhetorical quest 
for truth from the viewpoint of partial memory and partial oblivion, 
looks like being restored to full glory. “Since the day I learnt of you I 
have never forgotten you.” All now depends on the precise meaning 
of this temporal notion “since the day/ex quo” and of its enchanting 
repetition. What day? And what is the nature of temporality’s intru- 
sion in this passage into what seemed to be the ‘holy delights’ of gently 
approaching truth and God? What kind of liaison with the preced- 
ing reflections bent on ever deepening interiority, is being maintained 
vis-a-vis the reintroduction of exteriority in the guise of the ex quo? 
Or is “the day since I have learnt of you” already deprived of exterior 
clock-time? What kind of coupure, whether ex- or interior, is being 
applied here to memory’s vastness? If a coupure there must be, when 
and where does it happen? 

The answer to those questions can be brief: it is all a matter of late- 
ness. “Late have I loved you, beauty so old and so new, late have I 
loved you.” But can lateness be pinpointed in a ‘when’ and where’? 
That is what Augustine asks himself and his Confessee before, finally, 
arriving at the sero te amavi. 


Why do I ask in which area of my memory you dwell, as if there really are 
places there? Surely my memory is where you dwell, because I remember 
you since I first learned of you, and I find you there where I think about 
you. Where then did I find you to be able to learn of you? You were 
not already in my memory before I learnt of you. Where then did I find 
you so that I could learn of you if not in the fact that you transcend 
me? There is no place, whether we go backwards or forwards; there can 
be no question of place. O truth, everywhere you preside over all who 
ask counsel of you. You respond at one and the same time to all, even 
though they are consulting you on different subjects. You reply, clearly, 
but not all hear you clearly. All ask your counsel on what they desire, 
but do not always hear what they would wish. Your best servant is the 
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person who does not attend so much to hearing what he himself wants 
as to willing what he has heard from you. Late have I loved you...'° 


Surely, “what he has heard from you” cannot exclusively be pin- 
pointed as the moment of the tolle lege, or the vision at Ostia insofar 
as Augustine, thanks to his mother’s vocal stubbornness (even in the 
guise of functional silence), has heard about God ad nauseam right 
from his childhood days to the moment of his conversion. It is, rather, 
the moment of appropriating voice that makes the difference. If that 
moment appears to be ‘late,’ the question as to the nature of this late- 
ness has to be addressed. “You were with me, and I was not with you”: 
those are the terms in which lateness can be expressed as the sorrowful 
story of forgetfulness. But meanwhile memory and oblivion have lost 
their fragmentariness. Once the confession of lateness has been made, 
the truth that has been presiding over the search turns out to be too 
overwhelming a retrospective present (“you called and cried out loud, 
you were radiant and resplendent”) than that it ever could have been 
forgotten. Perhaps, then, the subtle meaning of lateness lies in the fact 
that it represents at once the forceful moment of the “ex quo/since the 
day I learnt of you,” the day, that is, that oblivion is exorcised alto- 
gether (rhetorically shaped by the repetitious litany of the ex quo) and 
the lengthy process of delay and forgetfulness. As we have seen before, 
such a paradoxical simultaneity only holds together if the markers of 
successive temporality are reversed and made part of the vertical pro- 
cess of remembrance (as in the case of remembering joy and pain), in 
its turn governed by the vertical process of time. As a consequence, the 
phrase “since the day that I learnt of you I have never forgotten you” 
also holds true, to a greater extent even than the human mind can 
bear. For, even if that day is somehow a ‘monumental’ point in time 
and place such as the conversion in the Milan garden or the vision at 
Ostia, the presence of the “beauty so old and so new” is so strong and 
all pervasive that the “since,” not unlike the “until/donec requiescat in 
te” of the cor inquietum, while keeping its original meaning as the tem- 
poral and ‘external’ moment of the tolle lege, looks like being absorbed 
in realised memory, forgetfulness banned once and forever: “shattered 
deafness, exiled blindness, peace attained.” How, then, can God in the 
shape of so overwhelming a beauty “remaining immutable above all 
things,” who “has deigned to dwell in my memory since the time I 
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learnt of you,” ever be restrained by a marker of temporality such as 
the ex quo? As a result, all moments of conversion, learning and arro- 
gating voice are to be seen as present moments (as Augustine will 
point out in book 11), colouring the ‘since’ and ‘until’ with a tint of 
lateness; lateness having become the temporal marker of the moment 
that oblivion is transformed into languid remembrance between the 
slippery and the sticky, the gentle process of the quest for forgotten 
wisdom is reversed and turned into a present of the past. At the same 
time this is also the moment when the human mind survives the pres- 
sure of a beauty whose over-resplendence could wipe out on the spot 
the ex quo of “the day since I learnt of you.” Instead, that beauty, so 
old and so new, acknowledges for once the quest and story of the voice 
that has belatedly answered its call. 


The way we have so far traced the development of Augustine’s rumi- 
nations on memory lays bare a problem that is fundamental to the 
nature of his discourse. Just as the ‘treatise’ on time in book 11, so 
the different points of view concerning memory and oblivion in book 
10 can be read as such, that is, as a piece of rhetorical philosophy. 
Now it would be inadequate to correct this stance by arguing that 
there is more to this type of discourse, such as, for instance, the reli- 
gious and existential overtones of the language in which ultimately 
each and every thought experiment appears to be dressed. Perhaps it 
is helpful here to look for support in Bakhtin’s notion of the polypho- 
nous novel (Dostoyevsky, for instance). The comparison would work 
if applied to the universe of various voices as a technique that allows 
emotions and passions, no longer attached to the static shape of nov- 
elistic personages, fully to come to the surface. While preserving such 
a Dostoyevsky-like drive by charging each and every turn of language 
and thought with a dynamism that at once states an argument and 
undercuts it, pushing the discourse forward in the process, the Con- 
fessions are at the same time governed by the drumbeat of confession 
itself, by the iron embrace between confessor and Confessee. That is 
why memory is allowed to widen itself into vast dimensions while at 
the same time being recalled from oblivion with a violence that cancels 
out the one or the other. Meanwhile the Confessions remain a (show)- 
piece of rhetoric, or, more precisely, of a rhetorical flow that reveals 
the unfathomable depths of God, creation, mind, memory and time by 
means of uninterrupted digression. Of course, it is tempting to iden- 
tify this rhetorical digression as—or, at least, to associate it with—the 
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distentio animi, the life of the mind inside the regio dissimilitudinis. 
Precisely the fact that this is not—or not exactly—what is going on in 
the Confessions constitutes their proprium making room for the inter- 
vention of the ex quo and the sero. 

Within those parameters of temporality which derive directly from 
the hold of the Confessee over the confessor, the falling short to live 
up to the standards so sweetly expressed in the ‘late’ vision, hearing, 
tasting, touch and smell of the divine, cannot be called a failure right 
away. In the next paragraph (39) Augustine may return to the miseries 
of the human condition and to God’s orders (iubes) that “troubles and 
difficulties should be endured, not loved” just to cry out “Is not human 
life on earth a trial in which there is no respite?” But doing so he 
expresses that which he had earlier on characterised in the context of 
“the broad plains and caverns” of his memory as “life of many forms, 
utterly immeasurable” rather than the sufferings of dissimilitudo proper. 
The difference between this life of many forms and the dissimilitudo 
inherent to the distentio animi may be close to invisible. The fact, how- 
ever, that such a life is utterly immeasurable links it, not only to the 
problems of temporal measurability in the here and now but also to 
measurability as such. Faced with the immeasurability of life as such, 
failure is no longer an option. Quaestio mihi factus sum. True enough. 
“Since the day I have learnt of you, I have never forgotten you.” True 
enough. In the absence of a third option, oblivious failure and sweet 
remembrance cancel each other out, so much is for sure. Yet Augus- 
tine’s biggest problem turns out to be his biggest gift: 


My entire hope is exclusively in your great mercy. Grant what you com- 
mand, and command what you will (da quod iubes, iube quod vis). You 
require continence. A certain writer has said (Wisd. 8: 21): ‘As I knew 
that no one can be continent except God grants it, and this very thing is 
part of wisdom, to know whose gift it is.’ By continence we are collected 
together and brought to the unity from which we disintegrated into mul- 
tiplicity. He loves you less who together with you loves something which 
he does not love for your sake. O love, you ever burn and are never 
extinguished. O charity, my God, set me on fire. You command conti- 
nence; grant what you command, and command what you will.’” 


“Where desire is emptied out...” This is the moment we can, Flasch- 
like, dispense with all the personalist, religious, and last but not least, 
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philosophical readings of Augustine as based on a structural drive of 
desire. That is not to say, of course, that desire is absent altogether. 
On the contrary, its presence is overwhelming and, somehow, violent. 
It only makes sense, however, if the dynamics of Kafkaesque desire 
are taken into account. This means, that, in order to be able to say da 
quod iubes, it is not despair of achieving continence pure and simple 
that is supposed to have reached its boiling point. Rather, the com- 
mand confronting Augustine deprives desire of its independent drive 
and presents it with the state in which we had left it at the end of 
the last paragraph: the invisible bond between ecstasy and persever- 
ance. Within that state of affairs desire is overtaken and, consequently, 
established as such by the gift of life. “You require continence/imperas 
nobis continentiam.” That very order is upheld if it is supplemented in 
the next line by: “no one can be continent unless it is given by God.” 
Thence the link is established with the source of desire proper, “love 
that ever burns and is never extinguished.” Little difference does it 
make that Kafka’s desire to become an Indian turns out to have come 
to nothing before it had even begun. In either case the gift of des- 
tiny cannot be distinguished from any movement on the part of the 
mind, driven by either hope or despair, to obey orders. “No spurs, no 
reins...” Once the da quod iubes has sounded the importance of desire 
lies in its specific movement from end to beginning. Only thus does its 
intensity boil over into the love that ever burns, and vice versa—and 
that is what I mean by the invisible bond between ecstasy and perse- 
verance. “No spurs, no reins...” 

All this may be very well, but what about the free-floating ruminations 
on memory and the—Flasch-like—fear of losing fixity? What about the 
Confessions as such, driven as they seem by an overall and uninterrupted 
longing for the happy life? Just as partial memory and partial oblivion 
were seen to contribute to the sharpening of remembrance proper, so 
any reconnaissance of the workings of the human mind is allowed to 
run its course. It would be an illusion, however, to forget for one single 
moment the bondage of the human mind—including its capacity for 
remembrance and oblivion—to its Confessee. As a result, the markers of 
temporality (“since the day I have learnt of you”) invade the bitter-sweet 
course of meditative leisure. In a counter-intuitive fashion those markers 
turn out to be the emissaries of eternity. As present reminders of the past 
(‘since’) and future (‘until’) they break in and reverse any course and 
any movement of the mind calling it back to its given origins and voca- 
tion. Da quod iubes, iube quod vis. Here the brevity of the tolle lege—the 
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moment at which continence is ‘read’ and perceived as a given fact—is 
transformed into the languidness of lateness: eternity’s ennui. 


5.5. NON-PERSEVERANCE AND THE BOUNDARIES OF LOVE'S LATENESS 


“Where desire is emptied out, the storytelling begins...” Now that, 
after so many circumlocutions, we have returned to the da quod iubes- 
passage as discussed at the beginning of chapter 4, the question arises 
whether in the meantime sufficient room has been created for the 
human will to harbour and handle—and to be harboured and handled 
by—“the love ever burning and never extinguished.” In other words, 
are we at long last capable of narrating what is going on between the 
da quod iubes on the one hand and the iube quod vis on the other? 
Do we indeed discern at a single glance the divine gift of a human will 
holding on to the moment of continence as the obeying of orders at 
all times? 

Admittedly, storytelling does begin after the outcry of the da quod 
iubes. “You command me without question to abstain ‘from the lust 
of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the ambition of the secular 
world...’” This is followed by a lengthy analysis of the present state of 
the converted bishop’s mind, of the “languores peccatorum meorum/the 
languor of my sins” (10.41.66). The analysis comes down to the admis- 
sion of not being in control at all. After memory’s subtle evocation of 
love touched upon by the spiritual senses, it is back to the business of 
the daily struggle against the lure of the real senses that have meanwhile 
returned with overwhelming force. But for exactly what kind of story- 
telling does all this make? Does it live up to the standards imposed by 
Kafka’s Desire to Become an Indian in its Augustinian guise of the invis- 
ible bond between ecstasy and perseverance? Since this question cannot 
be answered straightaway (which is indicative of our incapacity as yet 
to assess what is going on between the slippery and the sticky) it will 
first be necessary to take a closer look at the details of the mature bish- 
op’s (re)-assessment of the story of his converted self, “his life of many 
forms, utterly immeasurable.” Although squarely positioned within the 
boundaries of lateness, this account of the languores peccatorum meorum 
cannot be the final word about continence and perseverance. Nor would 
it be a satisfactory solution to jump from the lack of continence and 
perseverance to a ‘doctrine’ of grace. Such a move would leave the recep- 
tion of that gift unaccounted for. By implication, perseverance would 
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remain as much out of sight as the present of the present. Perhaps that 
will be precisely the conclusion we are bound to end our Augustinian 
soundings with. But as long as the continuous presence of the Confessee 
in memory has not been squared with the soul’s failure to obey divine 
orders—obedience in its turn, being phrased and comprised by the con- 
fessor in the shape of ordering the Confessee: da...iube—we are not 
in a position to give up. The call is still out to assess distentio animi in 
such a way that the presentness of the mind’s moving out, its coming 
back while staying the way it was as attentio perdurat, can be brought 
to light. 

The way I propose to tackle this delicate set of problems is to follow 
Augustine’s report on his ‘progress’ and to honour the givenness of con- 
tinence and perseverance. Even in the absence of such perseverance, this 
approach is not too speculative since, after the sounding of the “da quod 
iubes,” we would do less than justice to this outcry and to Augustine’s 
irrevocable invocation of temporality, if we were to forget about it once 
the subject has turned to the experience of real life. After memory has 
run its course, oblivion is no longer an option. Consequently, if failure 
and retardation once more seem as dominant as they had been in the 
pre-conversion days, this does not imply their being disconnected from 
the call to continence and perseverance, regardless of the degree of their 
visibility. We may have to admit, however, that at this stage the limits of 
Augustine’s self-expression come into view. That is why I will first pres- 
ent a ‘weak’ version of his realisation of the da quod iubes that follows 
the sequence of his reflections on the present state of his mind after the 
moment of his conversion and after the intervention of the ‘since’ of the 
“since the day I have learnt of you I have not forgotten you.” Next I will 
conclude my meanderings with a final round. Once more confronting 
Augustine with strong versions of continence and perseverance in time 
of Kafka and his admired ‘predecessor’ Heinrich von Kleist, I shall test 
whether or not his word is indeed his bond. 


With the unspoken presence of perseverance in mind we are in the right 
position to continue our reading of memory’s ‘story’ in book 10. After 
his analysis of the profundities of memory proper culminating in the 
outcry of the da quod iubes, Augustine turns to the surface of his pres- 
ent life, eleven years after his conversion. What has he achieved so far? 
Does he live in the permanent presence of the spiritual senses? 

The result of his self-analysis is quite sobering. There is no denying 
that he lives the life of a bishop and that his head is full of biblical and 
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devout language. But what about the senses and the sensual? Eating 
and drinking still tend to be a delightful matter. Sexual thoughts and 
nocturnal emissions still distract him and hardly give him the impres- 
sion of being in control. The allurement of perfumes is a lesser prob- 
lem, but the pleasures of the ear are quite problematic indeed. 


As things now stand, I confess that I have some sense of restful content- 
ment in sounds whose soul is in your words, when they are sung by a 
pleasant and well-trained voice. Not that I am riveted by them, for I 
can rise up and go whenever I wish. Nevertheless, on being combined 
with the thoughts which give them life, they demand in my heart some 
position of honour, and I have difficulty in finding what is appropriate 
to offer them.’% 


Of course, it comes as no surprise that Augustine the rhetorician is 
still spellbound by the sound of language. But ultimately, it is vision 
whose hold on him is the greatest cause for concern. Incidentally, 
vision is closely related to speech, or, rather, it is speech-bound. And 
it is vision, Augustine argues, in which the other senses culminate. 
“We do not say ‘Hear how that flashes,’ or ‘Smell how bright that is,’ 
or “Taste how that shines’ or “Touch how that gleams.’ Of all these 
things we say ‘see.””' 

In a fascinating passage Augustine shows how his mind is capable of 
more than searching for lofty things. In a close observation of every- 
day life he describes how he can be distracted by unimportant, minute 
details. 


Nevertheless, there are many respects, in tiny and contemptible matters, 
where our curiosity is provoked every day. How often we slip, who can 
count? How many times we initially act as if we put up with people 
telling idle tales in order not to offend the weak, but then gradually we 
find pleasure in listening. I now do not watch a dog chasing a rabbit 
when this is happening at the circus. But if by chance I am passing when 
coursing occurs in the countryside, it distracts me perhaps indeed from 
thinking out some weighty matter. The hunt turns me to an interest 
in the sport, not enough to lead me to alter the direction of the beast 
I am riding, but shifting the inclination of my heart. Unless you had 
proved to me my infirmity and quickly admonished me either to take 
the sight as the start for some reflection enabling me to rise up to you 
or wholly to scorn and pass the matter by, I would be watching like an 
empty-headed fool. When I am sitting at home, a lizard catching flies 
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or a spider entrapping them as they rush into its web often fascinates 
me. The problem is not made any different by the fact that the animals 
are small. The sight leads me on to praise you, the marvellous Creator 
and orderer of all things; but that was not how my attention first began. 
It is one thing to rise rapidly, another thing not to fall. My life is full 
of such lapses, and my hope is in your great mercy. When my heart 
becomes the receptacle of distractions of this nature and the container 
for a mass of empty thoughts, then too my prayers are often interrupted 
and distracted; and in your sight, while I am directing the voice of my 
heart to your ears, frivolous thoughts somehow rush in and cut short an 
aspiration of the deepest importance." 


Now in the tradition of Greek philosophy as it survived up to the Exer- 
citia spiritualia of Ignatius of Loyola the solution to this muddled state 
of mind would have been to prescribe some mental exercise designed 
to cut through these distractions and eliminate them. Instead of 
Augustine’s ‘messing around, the Ignatian approach would be to reor- 
ganise the senses and apply them—that is, each and every of them— 
univocally to one single image, God in heaven, Christ on earth, or man 
in hell. Keeping attention while flexibly changing the focus from one 
image to another is supposed finally to result in self-control regained. 
Compared to Ignatius’ self-discipline, Augustine is not—and never will 
be—in command. His is not the life of self-control and well-focused 
action. For that the (hi)story of his life culminating in the sense expe- 
rience of the present moment is too shaky and too much lacking in 
structure. More disturbingly, it is the new life so firmly anchored in 
God that turns out to be quite double-edged. The unquiet heart may 
have found rest in God. Yet no set of images, however purified and 
tough, is capable of concealing that this newly found God is as elusive 
as the mind in search of Him. Yet that elusive mind is identical to 
the one that “has never forgotten you since the day I learnt of you.” 
Orders to keep up full remembrance are still waiting to be obeyed. 
Watching the mature bishop reminisce about his life, as a sequence 
to the earlier account of his past, does not necessarily impress on the 
reader the seriousness of elusiveness and unattainability. Nor does 
it suggest the conversion-story to be uprooted retrospectively by the 
dubious nature of the present. On the contrary. What we have seen 
so far, seems to fit in nicely with the story of his life. Further, since 
Augustine is under no illusion about the degree of holiness of his 
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present state, he realises that he will never be a saint and always a sin- 
ner. But is this a sufficient reason for a change of shift of focus from 
his touching upon the moment of continence to the later self-analysis 
at the time of his writing the Confessions? 

Memory at work, that is how the Confessions can be characterised. 
But exactly how do those memorial acttivities take shape? What do the 
senses contribute in this process? And what about the new, Kafkaesque 
poetics that was supposed to account for the story as well as for its 
interruption and destruction? 

Let us once more observe the bishop sitting in his room or on 
his porch, his eye being caught by a “lizard catching flies or a spider 
entrapping them.” ‘Caught’! is the right word here, for that is what 
the senses do to the soul. Unlike what one would expect from a spe- 
cialist on the remembrance of things past, for Augustine the senses 
do not trigger off chains of memories. Instead the senses captivate the 
soul, imprison it and lend it a frozenness it should be able to do with- 
out. Yet they are there all the time, albeit as lapses rather than as the 
delights of the ear, the eye, the touch, the feeling and the smell. 

That is where the spiritual (but: not so spiritual) senses as we have 
met them in the sero te amavi come in and a lot more as well: time, 
memory, conversion and creation. If one ignores the Christian-reli- 
gious connotation in which the Confessions have become embroiled in 
the course of time, Augustine’s problem can be put as follows. How 
is it that we are attracted by sense-experience—what happens, for 
instance, if we go to the games and become one with the spectacle and 
with the madding crowd even though we go in with the Stoic intention 
to stay aloof and dispassionate? If we next realise that a solution to this 
problem lies neither in the Christian vocabulary of sin and redemp- 
tion nor in the pagan-stoic concept of the self-sufficient soul, nor in 
the simple assumption of a Platonic realm of pure ideas, we have a 
problem on our hands. 

Here once again memory comes in. It introduces the mind to the 
vast fields of remembrance. It frees, so to speak, the frozen image of 
the lizard, the lapses of the mind in being caught and alienated from 
its inner self, up to the point that it discovers that the world of the 
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senses and the intellect is created. Once more, one should suspend 
for a little while the general, Christian meaning of creation as a reli- 
gious concept. For Augustine, not accepting the idea of creation—as 
he indeed had done himself for a long, unhappy period—would mean, 
not being able to appreciate the world for what it is; and this, in turn, 
would block any access whatever to self-knowledge. Only thus can 
the following question have urgency: who has made all of creation as 
the good ‘sponge’ it is? How does so forceful a creator hover over his 
creation without losing touch and, vice versa, how sustainable is the 
human mind so as not to lose touch with its maker? 


Were we to take leave of our introspective Augustine here and assume 
that by moving inward he had told us his ‘story’ in exhaustive terms, 
we would rightly be blamed for leaving the reader with the impression 
that the late discovery of beauty and the accompanying sweetness of 
spiritual vision, sound, touch, taste and smell means little more or less 
than adding to the world of the senses the deeper dimension of the 
spiritual and the religious. Nor would it be possible to take the beauti- 
ful passage about the spiritual love of God for something other than 
what it seems to be: a thinner, spiritualised and disembodied duplica- 
tion of the senses proper. This could only be done on the condition 
that time as the present of the present and its command of sustained 
continence, body and soul, would be banished from the discourse. In 
this case ‘lateness’ as the ultimate marker of temporality would have 
been traded in for the save haven of timeless delectation. But let us 
return to Augustine’s strepitus vocis, to the sound of his language, the 
sero te amavi. “Late have I loved you, beauty so old and so new, late 
have I loved you...”!” 

What does it mean: “late have I loved you”? In the Confessions 
Augustine has been telling the story of his life, leading up to the 
moment of his conversion. This cannot be denied. But the present, 
in the guise of the unassailable flash of eternity, always strikes back. 
In the sero/late, the faint and benign echo of that flash rather than 
an extension in time and space of a one-time conversion, we have 
the connection that recycles the spiritual senses back to their original. 
‘Late’ means Augustine sitting on his porch or in his room and watch- 
ing a lizard catching flies; it is Augustine lapsing into the world of the 


12 Confessiones 10.27.38; Chadwick, 201. 
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senses, moving between the slippery and the sticky. Or to put it in 
another way: “aliud enim est surgere, aliud non cadere/to rise is not the 
same as not to fall.” Late: like the conversion itself, Augustine’s entire 
life is all about retarded expectation cut short and reversed by the da 
quod iubes, iube quod vis. 

But what is an entire life? Appearances notwithstanding, Augustine, 
precisely since he is bound to keep hovering between rising and not 
falling, is the master of the here and now, the intrusion of the present 
time in the ever expanding and ever diminishing activities of remem- 
brance and expectation.’”’ It is only in the split second in between those 
extensions, as in an ictus cordis, the moment of a heart’s beat, that a 
glimpse is caught of the real sound, vision, smell, feeling and touch of 
the paradise which does not cease to be remembered as the integral 
poem and song it is and always has been, almost “swallowed up and 
buried in oblivion” yet forever waiting to be recited and sung. 


5.6. ENDGAME 


5.6.1. Between rising and not falling 


“To remember the very forgetfulness that destroys what it remem- 
bers...” Such was Augustine’s preliminary conclusion with regard to 
memory and oblivion whose simultaneity in my view contained the 
seeds of extraordinary violence. Meanwhile this conclusion proved 
untenable in its radical shape. Instead we saw memory and oblivion 
distend themselves into partial memory and partial oblivion. Next 
memory returned in full glory supported by the ‘since’ of the “since 
the day I learnt of you I have never forgotten you.” Looking back at 
Augustine’s musings about the vicissitudes of memory and oblivion we 
now realise that their partial nature was not only a matter of rhetorical 
phrasing but also of the rhythm of temporality. Ever since lateness’ 
appearance—comprising each and every ‘since’ and ‘until —the leisure 
of introspective discovery has changed face. Da quod iubes...The 


"3 The implications of this view that for Augustine there is no present and yet 
present is all there is are very well brought out by Gary Wills: “And yet, paradoxically, 
we know the past only as present memory and the future only as present anticipation. 
There is, then, no real present and nothing but a real present. The mind brokers this 
odd interplay of times in no-time.” Garry Wills, Saint Augustine (New York: Viking, 
1999), 91. 
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intervention of time as the moment of continence to be obeyed on 
the spot rather than languidly to be waited for, also transforms the 
trajectory of distention. As a result, the failure to obey, the languores 
peccatorum meorum, no longer coincides with an extension of the soul 
into the world of multiplicity in the hope of an eventual return. Its 
position is rather characterised by the praesens praesentis in between 
the surgere and the non cadere. Any extension, in the guise of either 
memory or expectation, is executed under the aegis of that present: 
full memory exorcising full oblivion. To grasp the implications of this 
stance we have once more to apply a counter-intuitive way of reading. 
Appearances notwithstanding, Augustine’s ‘confessions’ about his fall- 
ing short are not to be seen as resulting from the melancholy wisdom 
of a matured Christian adult as someone who has meanwhile given 
up on the ideal of moral and religious perfection. Although there is a 
certain languidness to the sero te amavi, it does not derive from any 
extended experience but from the order to be continent for “by conti- 
nence we are collected together and brought to the unity from which 
we disintegrated into multiplicity.” In this respect we are indeed living 
in the regio dissimilitudinis without, however, being in the position to 
fail hearing the voice of the divine command out there as a gift rather 
than something to be achieved. “Every day, Lord, we are beset by these 
temptations. We are tempted without respite. The human tongue is 
our daily furnace. In this respect also you command us to be conti- 
nent: grant what you command, and command what you will.” ™*4 The 
fact, then, that there is nothing structural to those temptations without 
respite brings us back to the intermittences of temporality. Intermit- 
tent: the moment in between the surgere and the non cadere as the 
point in time at which the divine command is obeyed, continence is 
touched upon, and oblivion no longer destroys what it remembers, is 
bound to be an epiphany of sorts. But what does it look like? Exactly 
what is going on between the da and the iube? 

Lest Augustine’s elaborate reflections on his ‘failed’ conversion be 
read as a direct expression of the weakness of his converted self as 
indeed of the human condition as such, we have further to delimit the 
parameters within which this analysis is moving. In view of the fact 
that it is not so easy to draw the line between the Commander and 
the commanded subject, the gift and its receiver, it becomes a matter 


™ Confessiones 10.37.60; Chadwick, 214. 
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of urgency to get some grip on the width of the distentio animi into 
the realm of dissimilitude, alienation and disobedience, or, for that 
matter, into perseverance. For its part, perseverance is nothing but 
an inalienable part of what is going on between “the love ever burn- 
ing and never extinguished” and him who is “set on fire.” Precisely 
because of that position between and betwixt, it is, for the time being, 
hiding from view. Caught between fire igniting and fire ignited it pres- 
ents itself as the as yet unarticulated object of confessional prayer. At 
the same time, once Augustine moves on to investigate his failure to 
handle the divine gift in the shape of sustained continence, it is this 
object that keeps hovering over the distractions of life in the regio dis- 
similitudinis. 

“When the desire is emptied out, the storytelling begins.” In the 
Kafka fragment The Desire to Become an Indian we have seen how 
desire was violently turned around so as to be left with ‘nothing’ as 
a starting point, “no spurs, no reins.” Transposed to an Augustinian 
reading of his desire, this meant narrowing down and turning around 
the horizons without end that seemed to constitute human longing 
and alienation as such. Once the blend between ecstasy and persever- 
ance was established, the notion I had coined as ‘the hinterland of 
grace and continence’ lost its subsistence as an independent source 
from which both human effort and failure spring. Any outward move- 
ment of the mind was thus uninterruptedly called back by the voice of 
the esse solum, the tolle lege, the da quod iubes. More radically even, 
any initium, whether of grace or will, had to be located within the 
boundaries of this invisible blend of the divine call and human obedi- 
ence. If, then, grace and perseverance are to take on a human face, its 
temporal location will be utterly fragile between the surgere and non 
cadere. At the same time it will be violently present since it is only in 
that indivisible and non-extended place and moment that ‘an entire 
life’ will be bestowed and shown. 


Once the parameters of the distentio animi representing the slippery 
and sticky space of late love are in place, an ultimate question demands 
an ultimate answer: does Augustine succeed in showing—or, like a 
ventriloquist of sorts—in having shown the materialisation of grace, 
obedience, in short, of the donum perseverantiae? Or is the suggestion 
of a toilsome existence between rising and not-falling the last word to 
be said about the (in)-visibility of grace just to allow the confessor to 
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jump from his life of failures to the praise of God and his creation? I 
have no straight answer to this question. All I can do is to provision- 
ally point to the robber on the cross and the successful and faltering 
disciples all of whom, at some intermittent points in time, were seen 
to heed, or fail to heed, the call. Or is it perhaps, beyond failure and 
success, the confessio itself, like the robber’s arrogation of voice on the 
cross, that is, ultimately, to be coined as the vehicle of perseverance? 

Before it is possible to address this question I have to follow up on 
my earlier announcement and turn to authors who, in one way or 
another, have succeeded in giving shape and form to perseverance. 
In Kafka’s novel Amerika his young protagonist Karl represents the 
fragile and violent dimensions, close to invisibility, of perseverance 
and inverted desire. Heinrich von Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas will be 
introduced as the supreme example of perseverance’s less fragile and 
even more violent and monstrous manifestation in the face of a law 
that is upheld at all costs. 


5.6.2. Kafka’s tale about nothing 


In his novel Amerika Kafka tells the story of young Karl Rossmann 
whose “poor parents had packed him off to America because a maid 
had seduced him and become pregnant of him.” Upon arrival he is 
met by his uncle Jakob, a United States senator, who, having been 
briefed about the affair by the maid, poses as being in possession of 
the ‘facts,’ further emphasised by his benign refusal to reveal the full 
details to all. Karl’s present memory of the past tells a different story, 
however, or, rather, no story at all. It is not that he is oblivious of what 
has happened. He certainly remembers the maid’s strange behaviour, 
her casting furtive looks at him, her sighs, her offering him sweets 
he did not ask for, her silently pressing his hands and, finally, her 
locking him up in her room to have him all to her self. The cadenza 
of the build up of this seduction scene, driven forward by a litany of 
‘sometimes...sometimes,’ is reminiscent of Augustine’s build up of 
the vision at Ostia, no less intense yet even more gripping in view of 
the fact that Karl’s non-participation is the ultimate vantage point: 


Actually, Karl had no feelings for the girl. In the crush of an ever-reced- 
ing past, she was sitting in the kitchen, with one elbow propped on the 
kitchen dresser. She would look at him when he went into the kitchen 
for a glass of water for his father, or to do an errand for his mother. 
Sometimes she would be sitting in her strange position by the dresser, 
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writing a letter, and drawing inspiration from Karl’s face. Sometimes 
she would be covering her eyes with her hand, then it was impossible 
to speak to her. Sometimes she would be kneeling in her little room off 
the kitchen, praying to a wooden cross, and Karl would shyly watch her 
through the open door as he passed. Sometimes she would be rushing 
about the kitchen, and spin round, laughing like a witch whenever Karl 
got in her way. Sometimes she would shut the kitchen door when Karl 
came in, and hold the doorknob in her hand until he asked her to let 
him out. Sometimes she would bring him things he hadn’t asked for, and 
silently press them into his hands." 


Remembering all this proves that Karl’s memory is working correctly, 
which does not mean that he can make head or tail of his ‘experience.’ 
That ignorance is reinforced by what happens next when the ‘some- 
times’ stops and the ‘once’ begins: 


Once, though, she said ‘Karl!’ and led him—still astonished at the unex- 
pected address—sighing and grimacing into her little room, and bolted 
it. Then she almost throttled him in an embrace, and, while asking him 
to undress her she actually undressed him, and laid him in her bed, as 
though she wanted to keep him all to herself from now on, and stroke 
him and look after him until the end of the world. ‘Karl, O my Karl!’ 
she said as if she could see him and wanted to confirm her possession of 
him, whereas he couldn’t see anything at all, and felt uncomfortable in 
all the warm bedding which she seemed to have piled up expressly for 
his sake. Then she lay down beside him, and asked to hear some secret 
or other, but he was unable to tell her any, then she was angry with him 
or pretended to be angry, he wasn’t sure which, and shook him, then 
she listened to the beating of his heart and offered him her breast for 
him to listen to, but Karl couldn’t bring himself to do that, she pressed 
her naked belly against his, reached her hand down, it felt so disgust- 
ing that Karl’s head and neck leapt out of the pillows, down between 
his legs, pushed her belly against his a few times, he felt as though she 
were part of him, and perhaps for that reason he felt seized by a shock- 
ing helplessness. He finally got to his own bed in tears, and after many 
goodnights from her. That had been all, and yet his uncle managed to 
turn it into a big deal. 


From a narrative perspective the following features of the Kafka pas- 
sage are of interest. While the frame of an overall narrator stays in 
place, the direct speech in which uncle Jakob summarizes his nephew’s 
adventures at home as a simple affair between a maid and a young boy 


us Franz Kafka, The Stoker in Kafka: Metamorphosis and Other Stories, 76-77. The 
short story The Stoker became the first chapter of the novel Amerika. 
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(“my dear nephew was, not to beat about the bush, packed off by his 
parents... for he was seduced by a maid...”) sets the scene for Karl’s 
floating reminiscences about what really happened. “But he had no 
feelings at all for that girl. In the host of memories of an ever retreating 
past he was sitting in her kitchen alongside the kitchen cupboard...” 
With this sentence the author changes from the descriptive mode into 
free indirect speech akin to the ‘elevated’ and performative level on 
which Augustine’s confessio moves. It takes on the shape of Karl’s 
musings (confessions to himself) about a series of events all initiated 
by the maid that were forced on him without any involvement or par- 
ticipation on his part. The ghostlike effect of Karl’s account is trig- 
gered by the step-by-step factuality of the narration over and against 
its sustained status of an internalised recalling of the past. In its turn 
that sequential yet floating factuality is overtaken—and here violence 
comes in—by the lonely viewpoint of reminiscing Karl: “that had been 
all. And yet his uncle managed to turn it into quite a story.” The vio- 
lence resides in the fact that this viewpoint (“that had been all...”) 
cannot be separated from the manner in which the memorised reality 
of the events is expressed by way of free indirect speech contribut- 
ing to the floating yet object-like status of their appearance, seemingly 
detached from the narrator’s grip. Thus it looks as if the events nar- 
rated by Karl meanwhile slip into an independent existence of their 
own taking the narrator along. As the ‘subject’ of his musings while 
remaining an outsider to what happened, Kafka’s Karl even wipes out 
the fine line that seemed to separate the subject alias narrator of the 
remembered story from the events occurring to him. The net result is 
that ‘nothing’ happened at all which, in terms of narration, means that 
nothing worth telling can be thought of. But it is this nothingness that 
violently represents the reality of what is being remembered including 
the remembering subject itself, more so than any storytelling could 
accomplish. In fact, storytelling is destroyed in the process. 

Just as with Beckett, so with Kafka interpreters have always been 
tempted to emphasise aspects of existential alienation; not without 
any justification, it seems, to the extent that Karl’s ‘oblivion’ vis-a-vis 
what has happened to him undeniably appears to be as substantial 
as any K-like position ‘before the law.’ What ‘existentialist’ readings 
tend to ignore, however, is the fact that not only the force of law—in 
this particular case represented by the uncle’s presentation of the facts, 
seemingly resumed by Karl himself—has to be accounted for. It is also 
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part of Kafka’s comprehensive narrative (if we take ‘narrative’ here 
in the inclusive sense as being able to cover ‘nothingness’). Standing 
before the law is precisely what makes the K-position so utterly painful 
since it opens up the unbridgeable chasm between the accused and the 
accuser. Yet, as we can see in Karl’s account of the seduction as a series 
of unrelated events, the very simultaneity—in Karl’s memory—of his 
absence inside what is being told about him and the undeniability of 
the narrated events themselves highlights the unfathomability of his 
position. Thus Kafka forces his reader to take in his account of the 
story—and that is the wasteland where his storytelling begins. 

Kafka, for one, has succeeded in making such a beginning by articu- 
lating the almost motionless movements of the persevering soul. As 
such this passage about absent desire and sustained innocence recap- 
tures The Desire to Become an Indian. That desire is emptied out right 
from the beginning. If in The... Indian a horse ride of kinds was still 
suggested just to fall flat, here any suggestion of a wishful beginning 
is absent since, from the outset, Karl’s desire is depersonalised by 
being allotted to the maid. Yet the overall picture does not exceed the 
boundaries of The... Indian. What stands out is the fact that both the 
horseman and Karl are left with nothing. 

Presenting, through Karl’s ignorant voice, the seductive ploys of the 
maid as facts, Kafka emphasises their status as unfounded distractions. 
Doing so he turns these selfsame facts inside out into ghosts. The over- 
all effect of the entire scene is shaking as well as exceedingly sexual 
and violent. No country for old men. As in the Coen-brothers’ film, 
so here, it all derives from suspended perseverance. For there is no 
denying that Karl’s ignorance is rooted in a perseverance of sorts as 
the sustainability, however fragile, of a boy’s voice: vox pueri." The 
emotion the text triggers is ultimately governed by this invisible blend 
of innocent ignorance and perseverance—somehow reminiscent of the 
equally invisible blend between ecstasy and perseverance in the vision 
at Ostia—as a result of which ghosts are seen to change back into facts, 
esse solum.” 


16 Cf. chapter 4 the vox pueri of Adeodatus as well as the child’s voice in the tolle 
lege. See infra. 
u7 Notice that Karl’s ‘experience’ can be read in terms of the vision at Ostia. 
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5.6.3. Unrepentant: Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas 


If we project Kafka’s narrative onto Augustine’s musings about his 
failure to keep up life on the conversion-level, we are once more con- 
fronted with the kenotic effect of the confessio coram deo. Just as desire 
on its way to vision was deprived of a sustainable trajectory, so the 
melancholy of falling short looses its feel of semantic richness. No 
‘realism’ or ‘existentialism’ here of any kind but an emptying out of life 
in its shape of an unbridled distentio animi. Instead, life and liveliness 
manifest themselves as circulation without motion which in its turn is 
driven from an (invisible) centre. This very process of impoverished 
desire produces the kind of monumentality we have seen at work in 
Père Goriot’s immoveable stance that governed the dynamism of (his 
part of) the comédie humaine as well as in the comprehensive sigh “we 
shall never be again as we were” that overturned the plotting schemes 
of James’ protagonists. As for Augustine, there is little monumental- 
ity in sight, it seems. Yet, after the da quod iubes and the evocation 
of the fire igniting and the fire ignited, it is not so easy to dismiss the 
sustained presence of gift, grace, continence and perseverance once 
the going gets rough. The lure of the senses may have returned in full 
force allowing for a picture of life that is much closer to the experience 
of Everyman than an existence shrouded in Jesus Christ. But, even 
though the locus of perseverance may have become invisible, confes- 
sio itself does not allow for any interruption in the speech-wise bond 
between confessor and Confessee. The fact that conversion, continence 
and perseverance may be invisible or unsayable, does not mean they 
are not there, unseen and unsaid. What may be true is that Kafka is 
better at saying and seeing the invisible and the unsaid. But let us not 
give up on Augustine right away. Clearly, within the rhetorical for- 
tress of his uninterrupted confession a vox pueri is made to sound and 
“the life of many forms and utterly immeasurable” does take on shape. 
For this converted life to survive, however, the measure of its suc- 
cess should not be quantitative visibility but the intrinsic quality and 
sustainability of an epiphanic moment based on a heightened attentio 
that, in its capacity of present time, comprises both the memory and 
expectation of past and future. 


Let us now turn our attention to a strong version of perseverance 
whose monumental status is unambiguously clear, and so is its mon- 
strosity. In presenting Heinrich von Kleist’s novella Michael Kohlhaas, 
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we surely meet a persevering persona that is larger than life. How 
this strong perseverance, if at all, can be squared with fragility and 
near-invisibility, the adult voice with the vox iuvenalis, is a question 
that deserves further exploration. To begin with, we should note that 
Kafka’s admiration for Kleist (in particular for Michael Kohlhaas) was 
immense and concerned not only the clarity of his style, but also the 
symbiosis of brute factuality and fragile dreams. It may be sensible, 
therefore, as we are to embark on an analysis of a story abounding 
with violence and brute behaviour, first to point to the vox pueri that 
is underlying the poetics of both Kafka and Kleist. Max Brod has char- 
acterised this basic fragility as follows: 


And Kafka’s highest aim could not be better described than by Kleist’s 
cry full of yearning: “To farm a field, to plant a tree, to father a child.’ For 
both of them, one must admit, life ran far from the farmer’s life and the 
simple constructive outlook they desired. The analogy can be carried still 
further, and shown to go right into their way of writing, in doing which 
sight must naturally not be lost of the fact that Kafka consciously learned 
of Kleist’s style. But apart from that, the community of a special kind 
of fairy-story-like inventiveness and weaving of a story is certainly to be 
set down to their dependence on early days, in which the child casts a 
spell on and transforms into a dream-shape everything he plays with. 
Both of them really knew ‘the way back’—and passed along it often and 
with pleasure. The crystal-clear style and realism of detail of both turns 
out to be the counterbalance and defence of strong natures against this 
inclination to dreams and childhood. In the case of both writers what 
is fundamentally insoluble, most secret, most obscure, is related in the 
clearest, simplest, most clear-cut words possible."® 


With this ring of a boy’s Desire to Become an Indian in mind let us 
now follow the course of ‘adult’ perseverance as told in so many terms 
by Kleist. His longest short story Michael Kohlhaas is based on, and 
has the shape of, a sixteenth century chronicle. So, as for narrative 
structure, there is no doubt that we have a story before us with a 
proper beginning and end. Yet, right at the very beginning, a note of 
disturbance sounds: the story is about law, more precisely about the 
failure to uphold law. Thus an element of discomfort, undecidability 
and unfathomability is introduced whose unsettling presence does not 


us Max Brod, Franz Kafka, a Biography (New York: Schocken Books, 1963), 38. Of 
course, this is Brod’s view and as such it may be biased. For the sake of convenience, I 
take it for granted without going into the discussion about Brod’s ‘reliability.’ 
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fail to affect the narrative from the outset. Kleist’s very first line spells 
boundless trouble: 


In the middle of the sixteenth century there was a horse trader living on 
the banks of the river Havel, the son of a school teacher, one of the most 
righteous and yet one of the most terrifying people of his time [Living 
in peace and quiet with his work, his wife and children] his memory 
would have been blessed had he not gone astray (ausgeschweift) in one 
particular virtue. But his sense of justice made him into a robber and 
murderer." 


The subtle transition from “gone astray in virtue” to utter brutality in 
the next sentence, both connected and opposed by the ambiguous ‘but’ 
(aber), is reminiscent of Augustine’s markers of temporality. Here we 
are at once confronted with Kleist’s feverish, proleptic style'™ that 
tends to absorb the quiet distinctions between events and qualifica- 
tions into the overall theme of the story: injustice and law. Whereas 
from a literal viewpoint ‘but’ contrasts the ultimate loss of reputation 
to what it could have been had the horse trader stuck to his guns, the 
phrase in einer Tugend ausgeschweift simultaneously hints at a non- 
opposition, a permanence, a perseverance, indeed at a sublime way of 
sticking to virtue that transcends all markers of time and morality. 


Before further going into details, let us turn to the story proper which, 
roughly, runs as follows. 

One day when Kohlhaas, together with his servant and two of his 
horses, passes through Tronkenburg, the country estate of Tronka, the 
squire’s men stop him. They require him to show a permit and then 
impose a tax. All this is done against the law which allows for free pas- 
sage through the estate. Since Kohlhaas cannot show his permit—quite 
unsurprisingly so because he did not need one—his horses are taken in 
pledge and his servant is taken into custody at the castle. During his 
stay the servant is beaten up and the horses are neglected. When jus- 
tice is denied to Kohlhaas, and his wife—who herself did not share her 
husband’s raging insistence on justice—dies from the wounds inflicted 
upon her while trying to present a request to the count, events spin out 


1u Heinrich von Kleist, Sämtliche Erzählungen und andere Prosa (Stuttgart: Reclam, 
1984), 3. Translations are my own. 

20 Very well described by Thomas Mann in his “Heinrich von Kleist und seine 
Erzählungen” in Nachlese: Prosa 1951-1955 (Frankfurt am Main: Fischer, 1956), 
823-42. 
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of control. What initially had looked like a minor case of—arbitrary— 
injustice triggers a sequence of events all of which result from Kohl- 
haas’ demand for justice and his taking vengeance after justice has 
been denied him, and the squire’s refusal to give in. Kohlhaas turns 
into a self-styled revolutionary, setting his own laws, burning down 
Tronkenburg, and successfully calling people from all over Saxony to 
arms. Like another Thomas Mintzer he becomes the leader ofa people’s 
army that practises a scorched-earth policy. Things turn so nasty that 
the Kohlhaas army makes camp before the gates of the Saxon capital 
of Dresden. At that point Martin Luther intervenes by sending a letter 
in which he condemns Kohlhaas’ outrageous behaviour. Kohlhaas, for 
his part, does not let go; he manages to sneak into Luther’s study and 
confronts the great man, who is somewhat taken aback, with his case. 
A heated conversation between the two men follows in which Luther 
fails to convince Kohlhaas of the fact that incidental injustice is subor- 
dinated to the rule of divinely ordered authorities. In vain Luther also 
appeals to the Christian notion of forgiveness. Yet he shows himself 
willing to apply to the prince elector of Saxony to arrange safe conduct 
for Kohlhaas in order to enable him to travel to Dresden and resume 
his ‘legal’ quest for justice. The long and short of the rest of the story 
only concerns us here insofar, regardless of attempts by the elector of 
Brandenburg to allow justice to follow its course after the promise of 
safe conduct has been broken by the elector of Saxony, Kohlhaas does 
not deflect from his insistence of justice being done in his particular 
case (the permit, the horses and the servant). When, ultimately, justice 
is being done to him but Kohlhaas himself is sentenced to death for his 
trespassing the law by his violent behaviour, he remains unbroken and 
unrepentant. Neither does he, in his final moments in prison, accept 
the holy communion sent to him by Luther through a messenger. That 
forgiveness is not an option becomes crystal clear when, in a final act 
of defiance, Kohlhaas swallows the note which could have saved his 
opponent, the elector of Saxony, from disaster causing his nemesis to 
drop dead on the spot. 


Surely, there is no lack of perseverance in Michael Kohlhaas. Count- 
less stories may be told about people who do not give up, but here we 
are faced with more than ‘not giving up’ and more than sheer stub- 
bornness, and, certainly with something completely different from the 
perseverance of the tragic hero blinded by até as we know him from 
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Orestes through to Balzac’s Pére Goriot and onward. Somehow we rea- 
lise we are on quite different territory here, although it is not so easy to 
articulate exactly what makes Kleist’s view of perseverance so unique. 
In order to get some grip on this let us remember the unfathomability 
of Augustine’s God which made his movements of delay and hesitancy 
almost ghostlike, depriving them as it did from sustainability in time 
and narration. Once reduced to memory (the link to divine presence) 
measurement of progress and delay became a more-dimensional matter 
and much less measurable than the moment of conversion would seem 
to suggest. For Kleist measurement is an issue of the utmost impor- 
tance, and, at the same time, as enigmatic as Augustine’s ‘sooner’ and 
‘later’. Perhaps some light can be shed on this problem if we look at the 
story from the viewpoint of proportion (as an aesthetic feature of mea- 
surement). Without doubt, then, the general impression on the reader 
will be that Kohlhaas’ behaviour is ‘out of proportion.’ If anything, this 
story looks as if it is governed by the overreaction, not to say a coup de 
colère, of its main protagonist. Yet characterising Kleist’s novella in this 
way would miss the point while, contrariwise, it also raises the question 
whether there is a point at all. 

Let us focus on the meeting between Kohlhaas and Luther. At first 
sight the argument between the two men is concerned with the scope 
of the conflict. For Luther, who at first mistakenly thought that Kohl- 
haas’ case was so private that the authorities did not know about it, 
it is still not serious enough to justify the violation of the social order 
and disobedience in face of the secular authorities. That Luther’s own 
theological stance should allow for quite a different view of the mat- 
ter is an interesting question which Kleist ignores. For, ironically, 
one of Luther’s own basic tenets, the simul iustus ac peccator has a 
Kohlhaasian/Kleistian ring to it (compare the opening sentence: “one 
of the most righteous and yet one of the most terrifying people of 
his time”). Luther’s role is restricted to representing social order and 
the god-given power of the authorities. This is not so much a missed 
opportunity on the part of Kleist as a matter of the primarily political 
nature of Luther’s reputation in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. However this may be, Kohlhaas’ focus on the force of law is 
somehow reminiscent of the way efforts to express religious problems 
in legal terms have dealt with the issue of proportion. When Anselm of 
Canterbury, in his Cur deus homo, discusses the nature of sin, he and 
his partner in the dialogue, Boso, look into its scope. Suppose one has 
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transgressed against God in one respect, a sin of modest proportion, 
sicuti est unus aspectus contra voluntatem dei. Is it not reasonable to 
assume in this particular case that a single act of compunction would 
suffice and give satisfaction? No, Anselm replies, if you argue along 
those lines, “you have not yet considered the weight of sin/nondum 
considerasti, quanti ponderis peccatum.” ®! The legal requirement of 
aut satisfactio aut poena means that even the minutest offence against 
God violates the entire, divine order and requires full satisfaction. In a 
similar manner the withholding of justice in a particular case of mod- 
est proportion turns Kohlhaas into an outcast, to a life outside the law 
as a consequence of which the affair takes on universal dimensions: 


The war I conduct with the help of the society of the people is a crime 
were it not the case that I, as you have assured me, have been expelled 
from society. “Expelled!, Luther cried, looking at him. ‘Have you gone 
mad? Who would have expelled you from the society in which you are 
living? How can it be that someone, whoever it may be, as long as states 
exist, would be expelled from it? ‘Expelled, Kohlhaas replied, pressing 
his hand, ‘that is what I call him who is deprived of the protection of the 
law! For I needed that protection for the wellbeing of my peaceful busi- 
ness. Yes, because of that protection I fled, taking my possessions with 
me, into this community [of lawless people]. And whosoever denies me 
that protection, sends me away to the wild men of the desert.” 


For Luther all this comes down to sheer overreaction. But, ironically, 
the fact of the matter is that Kohlhaas gets under Luther’s skin by stick- 
ing to the facts and asking no more than a proportionate satisfaction 
for the ills inflicted on him: bringing back the horses to their original 
state/Wiederherstellung der Pferde in den vorigen Stand, and damages.” 
Luther is flabbergasted. “Damages,” he cries. “Does Kohlhaas mean 
to claim back the large sums he has borrowed and the property he 
has pawned in order to fund his violent campaign?,” he asks sarcasti- 
cally. “No,” Kohlhaas wryly replies, “I don’t claim back my house and 
farm, nor the costs I have made for the funeral of my wife.” There is 
something tragicomic to this passage. Luther does not seem to get the 
point. But which point exactly? Here he faces someone who appears 
to have extended a particular case of injustice into a universal, almost 


21 Anselm of Canterbury, Cur deus homo I, c. 21 in: ed. F. S Schmitt, S. Anselmi 
Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi Opera Omnia, tom. 1, vol 2 (Stuttgart-Bad Canstatt: 
Frommann, 1968), 88. 

12 Kleist, Sämtliche Erzählungen, 46. 

23 Ibid. 47. 
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metaphysical problem materialised in the setting up of a campaign of 
brute violence. In that respect Kohlhaas is indeed ausgeschweift into 
despicable social behaviour which Luther feels his duty to condemn. 
Yet at the same time Kohlhaas cannot univocally be said to have ausge- 
schweift into vice—Kleist’s condensation is in place here: ausgeschweift 
in einer Tugend. Throughout his extended quest for justice Kohlhaas’ 
focus has not changed for one single moment: Wiederherstellung der 
Pferde. That legally justified demand is in a sense not affected by the 
fact that he has meanwhile turned into a robber and a murderer since 
that extension into the status of outcast has been forced upon him as 
a result of the withholding of justice. 

This minutely sticking to the facts creates a paradox in the novella, 
which comes down to the impossibility of squaring this display of per- 
severance with Kohlhaas’ so-called ‘overreaction.’ So much is clear that, 
as in all other stories by Kleist, so here the narrative is governed by a 
‘fact’ that is overwhelmingly present and as elusive and unfathomable 
as Augustine’s God. Narratively speaking, we can at least somehow 
deduce how Kleist proceeds with his “one of the most righteous and 
yet one of the most terrifying men of his time,” conflating the view- 
point of the author with the enigma created by his pen while writing 
a chronicle, of a type of behaviour—perseverance—that not so much 
transcends the succession of time and narration as, rather, pervades 
them and turns them into something exceedingly light and mysteri- 
ous and yet represents the facts and nothing but the facts. At the same 
time, it is the omnipresence of those very facts, however minute and 
mysterious, that do not allow for any evasion, delay, excuse, or exten- 
sion regardless of the events and actions that very much look just like 
that. 

All these Kleistian elements converge in the moment Luther changes 
his tone of chagrin and starts playing the religious card by appealing to 
the weakest spot in Kohlhaas’ edifice of a sustained demand for justice: 
the possibility of forgiving his opponent: 

‘But, all things considered, would you not have followed a better course 
if you had forgiven the squire for the sake of your Redeemer, taken the 
horses by hand, wearied and scrawny though they were, left that place 
and driven them to your stable in Kohlhaasenbriick in order to fatten 
them up? Kohlhaas replied: ‘Maybe, while walking to the window, 
‘maybe, maybe not (kann sein, auch nicht!).’ Had I known that I would 


have had to bring them back on their feet with the blood of my wife, 
maybe I would have done what you say, my Lord, and not denied the 
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horses a shovel of oat. Yet, since I have paid so dearly for them, I think 
things should follow their course. Let the verdict to which I am entitled 
speak and let the squire fatten the horses for me.’!4 


Luther’s appeal to justice is at the same time an appeal to the human 
side of Kohlhaas, to the soft spot in this ‘violent’ man. On the surface, 
Kohlhaas seems to have his moment of doubt: “maybe, maybe not.” 
Yet it would be quite un-Kleistian to end with keeping the possibility 
alive that there are two sides to the coin. To make things even more 
complex, it would be even more un-Kleistian to deprive the “maybe, 
maybe not” of its authentic meaning as if the taking into consideration 
of two alternatives would be for the sake of appearances only. Things 
are far more drastic than that. In terms of logic, what we have here 
is the fact that for Kohlhaas the law of the excluded middle does not 
apply (no medium quiddam here!). As a result, the “maybe, maybe not” 
is not the choosing between possibility a or b. It rather reminds one 
of the ‘alas, alas’ of tragedy, the difference with tragedy being that the 
‘alas’ is about the sustainability of justice against reality rather than the 
acceptance of its downfall. The split second Kohlhaas seems to waver 
thinking of the suffering inflicted on him by the death of his wife, 
derives, not from a neutral and open availability of choosing between 
alternatives, but, rather, straight from the ‘fact’ of the law itself. In this 
respect it is a final display of superiority in the face of Luther—superi- 
ority not as a way of making oneself larger, but as a way of shrinking 
and returning to the real seize of the real problem without losing the 
human touch, the latter’s monstrous outlook notwithstanding. 


And so we are back with the issue of size, proportion and measurement. 
As for size, the “maybe, maybe not” represents the unfathomability 
of the law, the fact, and of perseverance. That is what the Kleistian 
sense of proportion is about. This said the implications of this stance 
in terms of narration and psychology are far reaching. In Luther’s des- 
perate effort to convince Kohlhaas by appealing to his sense of reality, 
his sense of the human and of the religious, the unrelenting verticality 
of Kleist’s perseverance comes to the fore. Its radical nature lies in the 
fact that it operates like a razor cutting off any effort to approach this 
story from the outside, that is, outside its spine: the law, incarnated in 
the persevering persona of Kohlhaas. There is no point—and that is 
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exactly what is being highlighted by Luther’s failed intervention—in 
trying to appeal, externally, to human reason, religion, motives, sense 
of reality, or the lack of it. But this still sounds too ‘external.’ Kohlhaas’ 
actions not being a matter of sheer mood or inclination and, least of 
all, of stubbornness and overreaction, not only eliminates a psycholog- 
ical or motivational explanation. Poetically, it also prevents the open- 
ing line of the novella “one of the most righteous and yet one of the 
most terrifying men of his time” from extending. As a consequence, 
it stops the story from overflowing into events that demand an assess- 
ment in terms of succession, causality and linear time. In short, there 
being no moment this integral line does not sound, the reader is not 
allowed to break through the image of the single person of Kohlhaas 
as presented in the beginning. That is what perseverance is about and 
that is why Kohlhaas dies unrepentantly, nicht versohnt. No peripeteia 
or conversion here of any kind, but the sustainability—quod infixum 
manet—of a personal “union, so far from brilliant” yet forever indivis- 
ible, between law and man. 


5.6.4. Vox pueri/a boy’s voice 


A universe of intermittently weak and strong voices governed by 
an object that is going to stay: where we encountered a ‘weak’ voice 
in Kafka’s Karl, there can be no doubt about the strength of that of 
Kohlhaas. Ideally, this is what Augustinian perseverance should have 
looked like if Augustine had managed to be indeed as possessed by 
Christ as Kohlhaas was by law. The fact of the matter is that Augustine’s 
discourse is not about ideal reality but, rather, about life as it is, wie 
es eigentlich gewesen. Meanwhile it has become clear that ‘life as it is’ 
should not be seen as a kind of realism, as an acceptance of the ups 
and downs of temporality vis-a-vis an unapproachable eternity. As a 
consequence, Augustinian perseverance can never be a weaker version 
of Kohlhaas’ stronger one. Its being lived out in time does, however, 
include the distentio animi governed by an attentio perdurat that in 
turn represents an object that is going to stay, not as a reaction to 
a breaking of the law resulting in a violent ausschweifen but as part 
and parcel of that law’ itself. Meanwhile I realise that I have reached 
the limits of what can still be said about Augustinian grace and per- 
severance. But, for all the chances of failing to get hold of the shape 
of that perseverance, it is also the moment at which, if it succeeds in 
having itself brought to light, it will touch upon the most fragile layer 
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of the human mind as well. The reason, then, why I have brought in 
Kohlhaas’ violent and vociferous display of upholding the law is that I 
hope that it is of use precisely in lending voice to the vulnerability of 
perseverance by sharing the Kohlhaasian stance that, if perseverance 
is to be effective, it should be seamless and all in one piece. Only on 
this basis can the question be asked how much violence or grace is 
needed to keep so seamless a perseverance moving and to bring it to 
the surface of visibility. 

After the ‘kenotic’ voices of Kafka and Kleist it is about time to take 
stock. For all our literary detours, we have as yet been unable to estab- 
lish the sustainability of voice of the converted Augustine within the 
parameters of the da quod iubes, iube quod vis to the same extent that 
we have seen Kafka and Keist establish the ‘narrative’ parameters of 
space and time within which their protagonists could be seen to per- 
severe, whether weakly or strongly. Reaching out for such attempts at 
arrogating the voice of perseverance on the part of those non-religious 
authors, we had to conclude that Kafka did indeed succeed in evoking 
the perseverance of a boy’s voice although about him and his Karl the 
last word has not yet been said. Nor are we through with the loudness 
of Keist’s Kohlhaas. Tracing back our steps a little, it can be argued 
that, as far as loudness is concerned, we had the vociferous persever- 
ance of Calvin’s elect who, thanks to God’s decretum, succeeded in 
keeping up the faith. The price to be paid for that gift, however, was 
utter muteness before the unapproachable remoteness of the place 
where that voice was stored away. It was hard to believe that such 
muteness should be attributed to Calvin’s ‘predecessor,’ Augustine, or 
for that matter—not under discussion here—to his ‘predecessor,’ the 
apostle Paul. My next move was to counter Calvin’s vocifericity and 
introduce Augustinian temporality as providing, through the epiphany 
of the present of the present, the past and the future as well as its 
accompanying distentio animi, the acoustics of sound: tolle lege, the 
voice of conversion. So much has become clear that the Augustinian 
reading tradition was in the way of taking in the simultaneity of the 
conversion as the epiphany of the praesens praesentis and its pre- and 
after-history. Both philosophical and religious interpreters appeared to 
want to have their cake and eat it: both the restlessness of the searching 
soul and the timelessness of mystical experience, without being in the 
possession of a criterion either to connect or to divide the two. Flasch, 
for one, proved consistent when he decided, on behalf of Augustine, 
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in favour of eternity thereby refusing to lend any value to temporal- 
ity. That view was incapable, however, of removing lingering doubts 
whether such a stance did indeed honour the all-pervasive present of 
the present, the past and the future. Even though for Augustine time 
is distinctly different from eternity, the present’s assignment to act as 
eternity’s emissary turned out to be too important to be subsumed 
under temporality’s flux. Effective to the extent that it purged Augus- 
tine of superfluous, religious and existential(ist) adornments, Flasch’s 
view failed to account for the comprehensive sounding of the Confes- 
sions as indeed of Augustine’s work at large. 

To construct a model that was able successfully to handle the spa- 
ciousness of consciousness as well as the sustained presence of an 
‘object, Henry James meanwhile proved distinctly useful. On the 
surface level he might give the impression of imposing no limits to 
this spaciousness of consciousness at all—which, if true, would not 
have added any dimension beyond the flattened, Flasch-like reading 
of Augustine. The fact, however, that the spaciousness of the mind 
confronted with the rocklike presence of a bowl, a portrait, a sofa, or 
a dove meant moving between ‘the slippery and the sticky’ proved 
eminently helpful in drawing up the contours of a distentio animi that 
reduces the endless horizons of the mind’s expansion and wanderings 
to the space allowed and governed by an object that was going to stay. 
And even though James’ protagonists turned out to fall short of perse- 
verance and to excel in sloth, their failure to hold on to the moment, 
lacking any subsistence of its own, squarely depended on that object, 
however cracked and poisoned or turned into a violent “dove descend- 
ing.” And so did any manifestation of consciousness whatsoever. Only 
thus could justice be done to the distinct voices of Jamesian dialogue, 
which, like rising waves, seemed to be permanently on the brink of 
dropping down yet were carried over the suspense of gaps, hesitan- 
cies and the threat of falling silent just to land safely in the sound of 
response and reaction. 

Faced with the muteness of Calvin’s persevering elect on the one 
hand and the intermittent, conversational voices of James’ non-perse- 
vering practitioners of sloth on the other—sloth, for the time being, 
taken to be the shadow of perseverance—it was imperative to find 
room for Augustine’s channelling of the gratia irresistibilis through the 
present of the present. If we had in James “a mind so fine that no idea 
could violate it,” this implied, in my approach at least, that the gaps 
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and holes in his discourse kept alive the suspenseful question whether 
the rising and rolling of those conversational waves could ever find its 
way down into the full voice of reaction and response. Surely, as said, 
that voice was indeed ‘safely’ arrogated, albeit in such a refined fashion 
that the transition from conversational flow to the ‘object’ such as the 
still life of the Bronzino (“dead, dead, dead”)—and vice versa—was 
hidden from view. 


There is a distinct possibility that my proposal, in the introduction 
of this book, to use non-Augustinians such as James for an overall 
assessment of the epiphany of the praesens praesentis, leaves my reader 
unconvinced now that we are approaching the end. In that case I would 
challenge my critic to come up with a model that does more justice to 
the esprit de finesse, not only of James but also of Augustine. 

In defence of this esprit de finesse we have to return to the notion 
of kenosis as outlined in the introduction and applied in disguise 
throughout the book and in full swing in the present chapter. While 
kenosis may have looked rather abstract at the beginning, we can now 
take its measure, in particular with regard to its seemingly divergent 
appearance as both extrinsic and intrinsic. 

First, there was the extrinsic necessity to empty out the semantic 
opulence of Augustine and the Augustinian tradition in order to avoid 
being distracted by a semantics that had meanwhile moved out of the 
Augustinian text proper while continuing to bear its name. Consider- 
ing the almost violent hold of that tradition over its source, the risk 
of being too bold here seemed very slight indeed. Just as Augustinian 
Anselm operated sola ratione and Christo remoto, so it seemed appro- 
priate every so often to bracket and strip the Augustinian Augustine 
and argue along non-Augustinian lines, Augustino remoto, in order 
first to restore the contours of his writing-persona. 

As a result of this extrinsic kenosis existing philosophical or theo- 
logical readings of Augustine could no longer be taken for granted. 
While I had no wish whatsoever to deny the rights of such readings, 
my kenotic approach, precisely by bracketing Augustine, aimed at nar- 
rowing down an overflow of options suggested by Augustine’s semantic 
richness and/or the seemingly underlying structure in terms of ancient 
philosophy or early-Christian theology, although, in fact, such read- 
ings tend to stretch the limits of the Augustinian text beyond what it 
can bear; confusingly so since the opulence of Augustinian semantics 
provides plenty of opportunity to cover one’s tracks. 
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Some results of extrinsic kenosis can now be listed. Thus each and 
every dividing line as drawn between prior and posterior grace, Neo- 
Platonist longing and the touching of the esse solum, religious overtones 
and philosophical divisions, time and eternity, was, if not wiped out, 
then certainly put into question and, if need be, reassessed. The simple 
rationale underlying this cleansing procedure was the fact that confes- 
sio never ever stops, not only in the Confessions themselves but also in 
each and every Augustinian utterance. By that I do not simply mean 
a solid presence of a rhetorical infrastructure as outlined by Marrou.'” 
In line with Marrou’s own emphasis on the exercitatio animi, I rather 
want to highlight the fact that such a rhetorical presence—or, for that 
matter, any presence of language and thought in the mind—can never 
be objectified for its own sake. Once grace or gift is touched upon it 
keeps the mind going. That is precisely the reason why Augustine’s 
language had to be stripped, not only of any misleading ‘objectivity 
of philosophical distinctions but of any indistinctive muddled-ness of 
religious characterisations as well. Radicalising Marrou’s stance one 
might say that both rhetorical presence and exercitatio mentis are 
present, uninterruptedly even, to the extent that it all hinges on the 
living ‘object’ of grace, gift and perseverance that ultimately conditions 
the arrogation of voice. 

Next we have the intrinsic kenosis although, once we have touched 
the gift of life and perseverance, it becomes clear that distinguishing 
between ‘extrinsic and ‘intrinsic’ has been for the sake of convenience 
only. Thus ‘intrinsic’ as little moves out of the realm of the ‘extrinsic’ 
as ‘interior’ does out of the ‘exterior.’ In either case the corps du lan- 
gage stays firmly in place. All the more gripping becomes the adven- 
ture of bracketing Augustine while staying inside his very corps du 
langage. Yet I have thought it worth a try to proceed, contrary to the 
scholarly custom of heaping up information material from the sources 
at hand, to zoom in on the tiniest elements. Just as Calvin’s text asked 
for a relentless questioning of the medium quiddam to get some grip 
on the scope of his argument, so the poetical structure of Augustine’s 
Confessions, in order to make head and tail of its rhetorical flow and 
to establish its voice rather than have it fall silent or, for that mat- 
ter, sell it to the systematising activities of philosophy and theology, 


25 Henri-Irénée Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique, chapter 6, 
299-327. 
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demands an assessment of its atomic driving force in the shape of the 
esse solum. Precisely from the viewpoint of rhetoric and voice we do 
not have the luxury here of prematurely turning to the unspeakable 
beyond of mysticism. 

Intrinsic kenosis: we have seen it at work in the “circulation without 
motion” of James and Balzac. Unsurprisingly, doing away with any 
circulation, Kafka turned out to be the champion of emptying out 
desire thereby further intensifying intrinsic kenosis quite relentlessly 
without, however, smothering the persevering voice. Conversely, 
Kleist’s Kohlhaas represented the violent loudness of keeping up, and 
converging with, the law at all times, thus evoking a continence and 
sustainability, however different in outlook, Augustine seemed to have 
touched upon in his moment of conversion when he imaged himself 
to “have put on Jesus Christ.” No semantic impoverishment here, but, 
rather, the kind of ‘strong’ perseverance Augustine, due to his inability 
to hold on to the moment of conversion, would have assigned exclu- 
sively to his Giver-God and Kafka, perhaps, to his persecuting officials 
and seductresses. But how can such an outcome be squared with the 
power of full perseverance within the da and the iube, and, with regard 
to Kafka, with the sustainability of Karl’s vox pueri? Or are we once 
more in the presence here of Harnack’s problem of a possible split in 
the gratia irresistibilis, the one prior and weaker, the other posterior 
and stronger? The least we can say about Kohlhaas’ un-repentance is 
that it confronts us with the ‘once and for all’ and the ‘now or never’ 
of justice, law, and, for that matter, sustainability and grace. The most 
we can say about it is that it does not address the possibility of sloth, 
not in the guise of room for hesitation and doubt, but as the almost 
invisible crack in the bowl revealing the permanent threat of that 
object’s counter-image, the frozenness of not-moving regardless of the 
moment the gift—or law—was given and uphold, or not.” 

At this point we have to walk a fine line indeed while facing an 
ultimate paradox inherent in the kenotic presence of esse solum and 
perseverance: their presence, taken as manifestations of time as praes- 
ens praesentis, may seem ‘weak’ insofar as they are brief and epiphanic 


12 ‘This is not, of course, meant as a criticism of Kleist. The strength of the novella 
lies precisely in this absence of sloth thus revealing an unfathomability that is sui 
generis. 
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and, for that reason, vulnerable and almost unseen and unsaid, and yet 
this weakness does not for one second diminish their strength. On the 
contrary, their power is atomic indeed. 

For the time being this looks like wishful thinking. Let us, there- 
fore, after dealing with ever so many reassessments of division lines in 
Augustine, Calvin, James and others, move cautiously to disentangle 
and unite the strings of this knot. 

Let us first, then, recapitulate our findings in the novelists we have 
discussed so far, James, Balzac, Kafka, Kleist. For all their differences, 
they had one single feature in common. From the width of their ram- 
bling (James, Balzac) to the tightness of their protagonists’ freedom of 
manoeuvring (Kleist, Kafka), all share a simultaneity of movement and 
stasis, of distentio animi and the monumentality of frozen characters 
to the extent that width and tightness became interchangeable: it all 
moved between the slippery and the sticky. This particular shape of 
the respective widening and shrinking, literary universes did in no way 
allow for an escape into the transcendentality of plot. In this respect 
Balzac’s cellular confinement was exemplary of them all (regardless 
of their being bien étonnés de se trouver ensemble). Of all authors dis- 
cussed Kleist proved the most drastic by rendering Kohlhaas distentio 
(that is, his ausschweifen in einer Tugend) in terms of withdrawing 
any distinction between law and man thus—seemingly?—wiping out 
distentio altogether. That being so, Kohlhaas raises the ultimate ques- 
tion: is perseverance without any discernable distentio—or, differently 
phrased, without the possibility of sloth—humanly sustainable with- 
out turning into monstrosity? 


Now to put Augustine in the league of those authors would seem to 
create serious problems. While the poetical principle of cellular con- 
finement might be applicable to the Confessions, it would seem to 
break down if read into Augustine’s oeuvre at large. ‘Large’ is indeed 
the right expression here. If we still managed to disentangle Augus- 
tine’s failure to hold on to the moment of conversion from a free- 
floating distentio animi by squeezing it back into the confinements of 
the da quod iubes, iube quod vis, the length and breadth of the civitas 
dei looks as if it blocks any such route. What about the prolonged 
pilgrimage of the gloriosissima civitas dei and the supra-temporal finis 
promised to those who over time persevere till the end? Of course, 
there is no point in denying the existence of the gigantic infrastructure 
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of Augustinian history comprising the happy beginning of creation, 
the misery of the fall into the non posse non peccare, the subsequent 
pilgrimage and alienation in and through time and the final bliss, or 
damnation, governed by the pax caelestis. Yet this enormous construct 
of history in no way implies that we know how all those particular ele- 
ments are tied together, legato con amore in un volumine. In fact, we 
know nothing at all. As I have argued in chapter 4, once it comes to 
pinpointing the saeculum of the civitas permixta: the world in which 
we live, we lack precision and clarity in drawing the dividing lines 
between the various civitates, not least because their respective statuses 
are quite unequal.'”” And even though the peculiar concept of time as 
proposed by Augustine in the Confessions is no longer to be found in 
De civitate dei, this does not alter the fact that the confessional mode 
continues to be responsible for history’s peregrinating course toward 
full knowledge and understanding. “And yet that evening turns again 
to morning, as I have said, when it is turned to the praise and love of 
the Creator” (11, 7). To put it more precisely, we should turn this 
statement around and say that at no time the presence of the civitas 
caelestis inside the civitas terrena can be ignored despite the fact that 
we are utterly unable to discern and draw its contours. Here too the 
argument obtains that there is no third criterion at hand to distinguish 
one civitas from another. This should be kept in mind when we are 
following Augustine in tracing the course of history from its beginning 
(exortus) to its end ( finis). His is not the bird’s eye view surveying the 
course of events between the beginning and the end of temporality. 
Each and every moment within those parameters is open to being a 
reflection—epiphany?—of the superior love, for better or worse, that 
governs history and turns it into a primarily qualititative entity: “We 
see then that the two cities were created by two kinds of love, the 
earthly city by self-love reaching the point of contempt for God, the 
Heavenly City by the love of God carried as far as contempt of self” 
(14, 28).!” The subsequent ignorance with regard to the ‘who is who’ 
and the ‘when and where’ once more introduces a suspenseful element 
in Augustine’s elaborate drawing of the course of history: “I classify 
the human race into two branches: the one consists of those who love 


127 Cf. chapter 4. 
28 De civitate dei XI, 7; Bettenson, 437. 
29 Ibid. XIV, 28; Bettenson, 592. 
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by human standards, the other of those who live according to God’s 
will. I also call these two classes the two cities, speaking allegorically 
(mystice). By two cities I mean two societies of human beings, one 
of which is predestined to reign with God for all eternity, the other 
doomed to undergo eternal punishment with the devil. But this is their 
final destiny, and I shall have to speak of that later on...” On the 
basis of this fundamental principle underlying the course of the civi- 
tas dei Augustine presents us with a discourse which, in line with the 
rhetorical laws of late Antiquity, may differ from the Confessions in 
shape and genre while ‘suffering’ from a similar semantic opulence. 
That opulence, in its turn, contains a kenosis that, like the emptying 
out of desire in the Confessions, strips history at large of a sustainabil- 
ity that would constitute plot and storytelling in their own right. Here 
too, the storytelling begins where desire is emptied out; in terms of De 
civitate dei, this means that the storytelling begins where the begin- 
ning and end of history have lost their status as independent pillars 
of temporality and are bent into the ‘real’ finis of love, grace, gift, and 
perseverance. It is the finesse and integrity of this invisible pinpointing 
of finis that, paradoxically, produces Augustine’s ‘rambling’ account of 
history’s structure and course. 


There is no denying that, in the course of Augustine’s writing career, 
another kind of kenosis emerged that resulted in a high degree of 
impoverishment of the semantic richness we have encountered so 
far. While the Confessions still offered room for hesitation vis-a-vis 
conversion and did indeed tell a story of sorts even though it had to 
be reversed and reread from the viewpoint of the da quod iubes, and 
while De civitate dei, in spite of the vertical effect of the founding love 
of the civitas dei, did indeed in one way or another trace the course 
of history, Augustine’s anti-Pelagian and predestinatarian works are 
void of the spaciousness of ‘rambling.’ Instead, as for rambling, those 
treatises are increasingly characterised by the barrenness of repetition. 
Although every so often the word vocatio is used, it no longer fills in, 
however intermittently, a picture of a living person that does or does 
not heed the call. And in the work whose title would seem to suggest 
an anthropological interest in vocatio and perseverance, De dono per- 
severantiae, the focus seems entirely on the donum rather than on the 


130 Ibid. XV, 1; Bettenson, 596. 
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human handling of that gift, since, to use Kafka’s phraseology, there is 
no handling. The only living person we meet is Christ about whom it 
is not so difficult to believe that he is the exemplar of the predestined 
man “sine ullo merito praecedentis voluntatis ejus/without any merit of 
a preceding will.”™! Slightly reminiscent of the Christ as pictured in 
De catechizandis rudibus, He can be seen as “our head and we as his 
body.” “And He has predestined both Him and us, because He knew 
beforehand that it was not our merits that were first but his future 
works, in Him so that He should be our head, and in us so that we 
should be his body.”'” 


Now I am reluctant to conclude from this diminishment of seman- 
tic richness that Augustine’s efforts to make his case in favour of 
the divine initiative inside human existence has come to a dead end, 
although, as I have indicated myself at the beginning of my discussion 
of predestination in chapter 2, there may be some justification in hold- 
ing this view. If one looks at the development of Augustine’s ideas on 
this issue from a philosophico-theological point of view, the argument 
can be made that, as far as the quality of argumentation is concerned, 
Augustine has failed to sustain his views vis-a-vis better trained dia- 
lecticians such as Julianus of Eclanum. But neither do I feel inclined 
to make the case in favour of the validity of the Augustinian view or, 
as Peter Brown has done with some plausibility from his historical 
viewpoint, to breathe some life into the problem by focusing on its Sitz 
im Leben.” As for me, I opt in favour of undecidability here. I rather 
want to stick to the (semantic) question regarding the sustainability of 
voice that has been the prime object of my investigations so far. Doing 
so, it should be noticed that, in De dono perseverantiae, perseverance is 
discussed in the context of prayer. In this respect the discourse harks 
back to the confessional mode just as Augustine, in the same treatise, 
refers in so many words to his Confessions and to the ‘gift’ of the da 
quod iubes.’** Of course, by pointing to those facts I do not intend to 
jump to pious conclusions. On the contrary. The sustained presence 


31 Cf. Brown, Augustine of Hippo, 409. 

2 De dono perseverantiae, 67 [my translation]; PL 45:1032. 

133 Brown, Augustine of Hippo, chapter 33 ‘Predestination, 400-11. Meanwhile, 
in the Epilogue to the 2000-edition at the University of California Press, Brown has 
reassessed and nuanced his view, emphasising Augustine’s contacts with the East. See 
especially pp. 497-512. 

134 De dono perseverantiae 53; PL 45:1026. 
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of the confessional mode and context of prayer intensifies the major 
problem which I have been incapable of solving yet: what is going on 
between the da and the iube? What is the visibility of grace and perse- 
verance if perseverance there be? In view of the last version of seman- 
tic impoverishment in which this particular room for visibility seemed 
to be emptied out altogether, this question gains an ultimate urgency. 
With this urgency in mind let us once more focus on perseverance’s 
‘movements’ (if any) and on the possibility of its distentio (if any). 


Perusing De dono perseverantiae we do indeed, between the emphasis 
on the sovereignty and the inaccessibility of gift, come across some 
markers of temporality however twisted back into the still point of 
their origin: 


But you write that ‘these brethren will not have this perseverance so 
preached as that it cannot be obtained by prayer or lost by obstinacy." 
In this they are little careful in considering what they say. For we are 
speaking of that perseverance whereby one perseveres unto the end, and 
if this is given, one does persevere unto the end; but if one does not 
persevere unto the end, it is not given, which I have already sufficiently 
discussed above. Let not men say, then, that perseverance is given to any 
one to the end, except when the end itself has come, and he to whom 
it has been given has been found to have persevered unto the end. Cer- 
tainly, we say that one whom we have known to be chaste is chaste, 
whether he should continue or not in the same chastity; and if he should 
have any other divine endowment which may be kept and lost, we say 
that he has it as long as he has it; and if he should lose it, we say that he 
had it. But since no one has perseverance to the end except he who does 
persevere to the end, many people may have it, but none can lose it. For 
it is not to be feared that perchance when a man has persevered unto the 
end, some evil will may arise in him, so that he does not persevere unto 
the end. This gift of God, therefore, may be obtained by prayer, but when 
it has been given, it cannot be lost by contumacy. For when any one has 
persevered unto the end, he neither can lose this gift, nor others which 
he could lose before the end. How, then, can that be lost, whereby it is 
brought about that even that which could be lost is not lost? 

But, lest perchance it be said that perseverance even to the end is not 
indeed lost when it has once been given—that is, when a man has per- 
severed unto the end—but that it is lost, in some sense, when a man by 
contumacy so acts that he is not able to attain to it; just as we say that 


85 Epistola Hilarii in Augustin’s Letters, 226, ch. 3. Augustine addressed his De 
dono perseverantiae to Prosper of Aquitaine and Hilary (a layman) both of whom had 
written to him about the subject; PL 33:1002-12. 
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a man who has not persevered unto the end has lost eternal life or the 
kingdom of God, not because he had already received and actually had 
it, but because he would have received and had it if he had persevered;— 
let us lay aside controversies of words, and say that some things even 
which are not possessed, but are hoped to be possessed, may be lost. 
Let any one who dares, tell me whether God cannot give what He has 
commanded to be asked from Him. Certainly he who affirms this, I say 
not is a fool, but he is mad. But God commanded that His saints should 
say to Him in prayer, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ Whoever, therefore, 
is heard when he asks this, is not led into the temptation of contumacy, 
whereby he could or would be worthy to lose perseverance in holiness." 


This is an extraordinary passage. If we take it to the letter—and why 
should we not?—its semantic tightness looks quite claustrophobic. 
For, at first sight, we come across markers of temporality such as 
‘already/iam’ (“because he had already received it”) and ‘if/si (“if he 
had persevered”), not to speak of the ultimate temporal marker which 
is all over the place: “until the end/usque in finem.” While on the one 
hand room seems to be made for acceptance and refusal insofar as we 
cannot say about someone that he has received the gift of persever- 
ance until the end has materialised (nisi cum ipse venerit finis), that 
very temporal space is immediately narrowed down to the factuality 
of perseverance inside that very same finis. Thus we can call someone 
chaste or endowed with any other divine gift only as long as that per- 
son is chaste or is in the possession of the gift. Next, this circularity 
of semantic truth (calling someone chaste simply on the basis of the 
moment of his being chaste without going into the motives or pos- 
sible causes of change in that position) is further radicalised by add- 
ing usque in finem. On someone who has persevered until the end the 
vicissitudes of time cannot be said to hold; such a person can never 
lose perseverance for the simple reason that he has persevered until 
the end. As a result, what we have here is a discourse in which the 
markers of temporality are present on one level while being eliminated 
on another. So, if for one moment it may have seemed that I had to 
correct my earlier statement that there was no anthropological dimen- 
sion to be found in De dono perseverantiae since we did indeed come 
across confessional prayer and, in this passage, the movement of the 
persevering subject, it is all overruled, so to speak, by the absolute 


136 De dono perseverantiae, 10, 11; PL 45:999-1000; Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
vol. 5 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959), 529. 
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status of finis that governs any movement of receiving and losing. Yet 
this is how the gift of the da quod iubes operates; it does not start from 
a subject but, in medias res, from perseverance. At this point mind and 
consciousness come in and on that account it apparently makes sense 
to enter into a Jamesian’ dialogue with God by asking Him “not to be 
led into temptation and to be saved from losing perseverance,” since 
there is a chance that this ‘rising wave’ is received and reciprocated in 
the ex-auditur/ the hearing of that voice by the staying object which, in 
one way or another, is a reading of the view that “no one has persever- 
ance to the end except he who does persevere until the end.” If there 
is anything narrowed down here it is the (temporal) status of ‘chance’ 
since we are faced with the relentless, semantic logic of a “persever- 
ance whereby one perseveres unto the end, and if this is given, one 
does persevere unto the end.” For Augustine putting things this way is 
as little post factum as it is about any initium of faith or will. 
Continuing to analyse this passage the way I have done so far would 
only cause further headaches. All one could get out of such an analy- 
sis is the conclusion that Augustine practises a kind of double speak 
by using finis in an ambiguous sense and setting. On the one hand 
we would have the linear discourse with it ‘ifs’ and “‘untils,’ stretching 
out to the end of history. On the other hand we would have the all- 
pervasive and timeless gift from whose status as perseverance the ‘ifs’ 
and ‘untils’ would be drained. Never the twain would meet. It might 
be a more plausible option to take Augustine at his word and attribute 
a certain consistency to his discourse insofar as finis, without losing 
its position at the end of history and time, is governed throughout by 
the vertical dimension of the praesens futuri and praeteriti. “In the 
end is my beginning.” In this case finis would be measured not against 
the linearity of temporality, but against finis tout court. Of course, it 
is possible to raise all kinds of objections against such a tautological, 
linguistic procedure, such as the fact that it would seem to distort our 
usus loquendi. That may be true, although conversion is not necessarily 
about maintaining the status quo of language and thought. Conversely, 
it can be argued that Augustine is over-consistent by restricting the 
semantic room for manoeuvring to the performative effect of words 
and language. Perseverance is perseverance only if and as long as it is 
perseverance—a tautology that makes one wonder how this particular 
type of language works without wiping out its temporal dimensions. 
One of the positive effects of this linguistic approach would be a return 
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to Austin’s inexcusability. By having language perform its duty within 
the boundaries of its own semantic space, there is just no room for 
subterfuge or excuse of interiority based on “an excess of profundity.” 
The temporality on which this restricted, performative and tautologi- 
cal use of language hinges, is bound to be epiphanic. For, if it were to 
be invisible, it would drown in the gaps and holes of excusability and 
become utterly obscure and confused without any hope of ‘responsive’ 
redemption. However estranged language appears to be at times and 
positioned at a seemingly unbridgeable distance from the Creator, it 
is, unlike Calvin’s mute elect, forced to come out and to come close to 
what it is supposed to mean or, in Austin’s terminology, to ‘do.’ That is, 
paradoxically, what interiority is about. Tu autem eras interior intimo 
meo. Just as perseverance, while suggesting temporal extension, in fact 
limits itself to the semantics of the word itself, so the distance between 
the mind and its maker is, notwithstanding sin, ignorance and alien- 
ation, by definition nothing but the shortest line between interior and 
intimo, both of them being sustained by the focus of a lasting, undi- 
vided, and present attention. 


There are one or two fine points left that demand further assessment. 
One of those points is the fact that we have not so far succeeded in 
pinpointing what is going on between the da and the iube. Time and 
again we had to admit that, whereas the surrounding confessional lan- 
guage of desire and falling short could be traced, heard and taken to 
heart, its driving force was hidden from view, just as the Jamesian 
dialogue including its conversational suspense could be followed while 
the exact way the ‘object’ maintained its hold over that flow remained 
invisible. This aporia is all the more unacceptable considering that it is 
within the da quod iubes that the gift of life is located as an ‘invisible’ 
blend of the esse solum and perseverance. In the meantime the seman- 
tics of perseverance itself proved so self-contained and strong that its 
epiphany into visibility seemed unstoppable: it had no other option but 
to come out and impose itself on the confessing beholder. Taken to the 
letter we are in the presence here of a strength or, even, violence, that 
very much looks like Kohlhaas’ union between law and man. And it 
cannot be denied, that, for all the differences between Kohlhaasian and 
Augustinian perseverance, they share the effect of extreme ephiphanic 
power based on the former’s semantic seamlessness to an extent that 
one might wonder whether that power is stoppable at all. 
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Does the fact that Augustine, in De dono perseverantiae, returns to 
the language of confession and prayer bring any relief in this matter? 
If perseverance until the end is, or is not, what it is, what sense does 
it make to stage a discourse of request and seeking? What about the 
note on which the Confessions end: “Only you can be asked, only you 
can be begged, only on your door can we knock. Yes indeed, that is 
how it is received, how it is found, how the door is opened” to which 
Augustine, in De dono perseverantiae, returns: petere, quaerere, pul- 
sare? Admittedly, Augustine continues to be consistent with his con- 
clusion of the Confessions: “What man can enable the human mind to 
understand this? Which angel can interpret it to an angel? What angel 
can help a human being to grasp it? Only you can be asked...” when, 
in De dono, he turns to the Spirit who, in the words of the apostle 
Paul, “intercedes for us with groanings that cannot be uttered since we 
do not know what to pray for.” This groaning comes down to voice 
indeed, to a clamare even, a crying of the Spirit which is to be taken 
as a gift, as “the Spirit making us cry just as we call a day that makes 
people glad, a glad day.” 


And this especially since we ‘do know not what to pray for as we ought,’ 
says the apostle, ‘but the Spirit Himself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered; and He that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is in the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh interces- 
sion, for the saints according to God.’ ...For He is it of whom the 
apostle says in another place, ‘God hath sent the Spirit of His Son into 
our hearts, “crying, Abba, Father!.”** And here what is the meaning of 
‘crying,’ but ‘making to cry,’ by that figure of speech whereby we call a 
day that makes people glad a glad day [...] 

Let them, therefore, observe how they are mistaken who think that 
our seeking, asking, knocking is of ourselves, and is not given to us; and 
say that this is the case because grace is preceded by our merits; that 
it follows them when we ask and receive, and seek and find, and it is 
opened to us when we knock. And they will not understand that this is 
also of the divine gift, that we pray; that is, that we ask, seek, and knock. 
For we have received the spirit of adoption of sons, in which we cry, 
Abba, Father (Romans 8:15).!% 


137 Romans 3:26. 

138 Galatians 4:6. 

19 De dono perseverantiae, 64, PL 45:1032; Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 5, 
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All this may be true, but, to be honest, is it possible at all to read the 
Confessions in this counter-intuitive way by taking in, in one and the 
same breath, the desire of pulsare and its being given? Does not, in our 
usus loquendi, the one, the gift, cancel out the other, desire? 

Compelled to visibility: that is not how I had intended ultimately to 
characterise the concluding sigh of my reading of the vision at Ostia as 
‘the invisible bond between esse solum and perseverance, even though 
I realised that this bond only makes sense when, in one way or another, 
it shows itself in an epiphany of sorts. In terms of audibility this meant 
that somehow voice had to be arrogated. As for Augustine, all I can say 
is that we should try to take his counter-intuitive way of performative 
prayer to the letter. If we fail to do so, we may be left with voice, albeit 
a voice as loud, violent, and shadowless as Kohlhaas’. That is not what 
gemere and clamare, groaning and crying, is about. To put it in differ- 
ent terms, the violent voice lacks conversion. It should be superfluous 
by now to remind the reader that this has nothing to do with a turn 
to piety; piety being demolished by the force of destiny, the gift of 
inverted prayer. The fact that prayer, and for that matter, conversion, 
are a gift evokes a final paradox the answer to which would offer some 
view of what is going on inside the da quod iubes, iube quod vis. How 
does perseverance between conversion and prayer take on visibility 
when so far each and every attempt at gaining some grip on a possible 
shape has become stuck in emptied out desire on the one hand and the 
esse solum on the other? If perseverance is supposed to act as a bridge 
between the two, what does it look like? 

Doing what it ought to do: to be the performative of perseverance, 
the “groaning and crying” pinpoints violence by keeping it at bay. In 
terms of visibility, Kafka’s Karl comes to mind whose persevering voice, 
however subterranean, squarely drew the line between his own vulner- 
ability and the violent facts of life. That is what I mean by saying that 
Kohlhaas’ violence stands out for lacking conversion. That does not, of 
course, imply that he should have listened to Luther’s ‘prayers’ to have 
mercy and to sacrifice the purity of justice to the practical survival of 
society and the religious demands of forgiveness and reconciliation. 
Nor does this lack of conversion in any way suggest that Kohlhaas’ 
refusal of reconciliation and redemption could or should have been 
mended by a turning away from the union between law and man. Nor 
would I like to deny Kleist’s unconverted and vociferous Kohlhaas his 
own vulnerability, however overshadowed by violence; his wish “to 
farm a field, to plant a tree, to father a child.” Unrepentant: in terms 
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of perseverance, that is fine enough as it is. What I do mean is that 
the space Kohlhaas creates for justice to materialise leaves no room 
for the groaning and the crying, no room for prayer and conversion, 
desire, gaps, holes and hesitancy. Once more: we are concerned here, 
not with the linearity of delay and conversion, but with its inverted 
version under the aegis of finis and the epiphanic force of the praesens 
praesentis. This means by implication that desire, hesitancy, tempori- 
sation, aprés-coup are emptied out, all of them, and subsumed by sloth 
as the shadow of perseverance. Specifically, this ‘Augustinian’ sloth as 
the shadow of perseverance would seem to manifest itself in the guise 
of an ongoing rhetoric of confessio and prayer while the semantic rich- 
ness of life in its linear shape of libidinal desire goes on to exercise its 
hold over the converted self. But, rather than producing existential 
liveliness, it freezes the desiring subject into the immovability of fail- 
ure. Putting things this way solves at least one problem: the objection 
against my proceedings with authors such as James and Kafka who did 
not entertain the concept of religious conversion at all. With desire 
emptied out and kenosis applied to the full, the storytelling cannot 
but begin where it spirals back to a beginning that is to be found in an 
end. It is perhaps not such a bad idea, then, to characterise conversion 
essentially as representing a curve, a return to an origin. For Augustine 
this movement is to be found inside the da quod iubes, iube quod vis 
thereby constituting once and for all the structure of uninterrupted 
and sustained confessio. 

This said, one question remains: is it possible for perseverance to 
have a shadow after we have seen it operate as the razor of its own 
semantic performance? If so, why not opt for the shadowless sharpness 
of Kohlhaas? Why sloth? Why bother with those who have ‘decided’ 
not to move, not to hold on to the moment? Should we not rather 
leave them to their self-imposed and self-contained bulla’s inside of 
which they remain un-reconciled and unredeemed? As in the Jamesian 
novels I have discussed, sloth appears to constitute the closure of ever 
so many plots and narratives. In fact, however, the semantic effectivity 
of perseverance as the modo, the ‘now of its operative performance 
does not mean that redemption—or, for that matter, damnation as 
the ‘result’ of non-perseverance—is its centrepiece. Its monumentality, 


40 Cf. Augustine’s characterisation of his own rhetoric of mourning at the death 
of Monica; chapter 4. 
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including redemption and damnation, rather resides in the ‘slippery 
and the sticky’ of the gift of inverted prayer through which it arrogates 
the sustainability of voice. Consequently, perseverance is a golden 
bowl with a crack in the shape of the distentio animi whose move- 
ments, due to the supremacy of finis, are reduced to the subtle exten- 
sion within the parameters of gift and calling. As such it includes sloth, 
precisely because, like the gift of life, sloth is about inverted decisions, 
overtaken by the monumentality of stillness long before any decision 
was made, the ‘before’ meanwhile having evaporated into the now/ 
modo of the present of the present, the future and the past. Taken 
together, this particular manifestation of sloth and perseverance cre- 
ates room for the monumentality of the esse solum—the object that is 
going to stay—to be seen moving intermittently, presqu’a la limite du 
mouvant, in its epiphanic guise: eternity’s ennui. All is summed up by 
Augustine’s ‘inward struggle’ after his mother had “breathed her last 
and the boy Adeodatus cried out in sorrow and was pressed by us to 
be silent. In this way too something of the child in me (meum quid- 
dam puerile), which had slipped towards weeping (quod labebatur in 
fletus),'" was checked and silenced by the youthful voice, the voice of 
the heart (iuvenali voce, voce cordis).”' Since there is no end to the 
“slipping towards weeping” bound as it is to turn into and to be over- 
taken by sloth, perseverance is to be found in the voice of the heart. 
That voice takes on as much sustainability in the shape of the youthful 
command to the frozen refuser to pick up and read, as in the groaning 
and crying of the vox pueri. 


11 Labebatur is slippage. 
12 The distentio animi here stretches from father to son and vice versa. 
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